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GRADED EDITION FOR THE PIANO 


The Teachers’ Edition 


Your labors will be reduced while the 
pleasures of teaching increase, if you 
adopt the 


L. F. enion 


of MERITORIOUS STANDARD 
COMPOSITIONS 


consisting of one hundred carefully 
selected compositions in all grades, 
representing the best productions of 
successful and intellectual writers. 
Standard prices prevail. 


FIVE HUNDRED BUSY TEACHERS 


used the edition last season with com- 
plete satisfaction, and will repeat the 
action this year. 50% of them have 
written that they recommended the 
edition to other members of the guild 
and have caused many dealers to 
handle the line entirely of their own 
accord, unsolicited by us. 


L. F. eprron 


was built to suit the requirements of the 
greatest number of teachers by eminent 
instructors who selected the numbers 
which comprise the edition. 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 


OUR TEACHERS’ SAMPLE VOLUMES 


MAKE SELECTIONS EASY AND HANDY 
They should be on your Dealer's Counter 
IF NOT THERE—PLEASE WRITE 


LEO. FEIST 3Pv?srust NEW YORK 
Publisher of ‘“MANSFELDT’S 


NEW TECHNIC,” positively the 
greatest work of its kind ever con- 


ceived. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS. IN 
FLEXIBLE CLOTH BINDING, MONEY BACK IF NOT 
ALL THAT IS CLAIMED FOR IT. 


Mail orders not solicited. We prefer that you 
urchase our publications from your dealer; but if 


A haye the goods, please order direct. 


he does not 


SIX-HAND== 
PIANO MUSIC 


HE following ensemble pieces include all grades anc 
(o styles, and are useful for teaching purposes and 
recitals. Most of them are by standard foreign com- 
posers, in the original editions, and some of the latest 
novelties are among the number. We shall continue to 
add works of merit from time to time, until we have all 
the desirable literature available on our lists, For those 
unfamiliar with this form of music, selections will be made 
on request. The same liberal discount will be allowed as 
on our own publications. 


ANDRE, Op. 142, Christi Kind'l, Gavotte... Kramer $0 78 
“ a: 7 5 


Op. 419, Krauskopichen. 2.2) ) Kramer 7 
ASCHER, Op. qo, Fanfare Militaire. 2). Herbert 140 
BERLIOZ, Marche Hongroise.... 2.0... Alder 125 
BEETHOVEN, Turkish March ..... 2. Streabbog 65 
BELLINI, Norma, Overture... .. 2... .. Herbert 150 
BACH, E., Awakening of Spring 78 
BACHMANN, Sorrento . . . 1 00 
BERR, Birthday Gavotte 1 00 
« ™ Sparrows’ Chirping. ...5-...0.... 1 00 
BRAHMS, Hungarian Dances Nos. rand2. . . 1 00 
“ CradieSong........ 65 

“ Hungarian Dances Nos. 100 

“ Hungarian Dances 1 00 

eo Hungarian Dances N 5 100 
CLARK, Torchlight Procession, March .. 2.2... 100 
FLOTOW, Martha, Fantasy ...... eee 115 
FONDEY,,, Girard Gavotter. 0. es 2 ee 8 ees 75 
GABRIEL-MARIE, La Cinquantaine ..... ~ 125 
Sérénade Badine .. 0... Alder 1 25 

GAUTIER, Secret... . . Hs Soph SAME Se ig Gurlitt 75 
GOBBAERTS, Op. 58, Marche aS ons 50 
GURLITT, Husarenmarsch guides 50 
“« Op. 192, No. 2,Gavotte, 2. lit 65 

“ Op. 192, No. 3, Capriccietta. ss ee 65 

“ (Ops 192. NO. 4; Ballatay < ieisx cic. 5 coe 8 ahaa, 90 
GOUNOD, Faust, Fantasy ....... ng) oS) eda, Krug 75 
HAYDN, Two Menuets). + 2. @ ws nee ee Herbert 115 
wr Gipsy’Rondor . os ia yas os ll Kramer 1.00 
HORVATH, Vis-a-vis, Children’s Quadrille .. 2... . 1 as 


HOFMANN, March with Trio 

KELER BELA, Op..73, Lustspiel Overture . . 

KRAMER, Op. 19, Glockenspiel .. 2... oe - 90 
Op. 7 Jubelfe be 


2 
S 


MISSA, 


Bes Caquets:dir Moulin’ oo song se aw et 
Gavotte Printanitre . . . : 
Patrouille Mauresque 
ae Petite Parade Militaire 
$e Les Petits Tirai 
a Priére des De 
“ —_ Reposdw Berger... 1. 
MAYER, Op. 117, Galop Militaire . 
MENDELSSOHN, Hunting Song and Venet 


= 
3 


Herber 

n Barcarolle 

Herbert 90 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Overture 
Herbert 190 
< Krug 50) 
. Burchard 150 
Herbert 90 
Herbert 1 
Herbert 100 
Herbert 75 
Herbert 90 
Herbert 
Herbert 


MOZART, Magic Flute, Fantasy 
ib Magic Flute, Overture 
“ Menuet in E'flat . 
MENDELSSOHN, Hebrides Ov 
re Wedding March 
OESTEN, Op. 175, Alpine Bell: 
“"" Op. 193, Alpine Glow 
“ —— Qp. 305, Three Sisters | | 
“Op. 319, Arr i 
RAVINA, Op, 69, ‘Tyrolienne Va 
ROSSINI, Barber of Seville, Overtu 
"La Gazza . Overtur 
“ ‘Taneredi, Overture 
SANDRE, Op. 54, Marche de F 
te" Op. §5, Bleue Matmée. 
SUPPE, Boccaccio, Fantasy, 
SPINDLER, Op. 264, No.1, Waltz.) 0 1... Herbert — 90 
SCHUBERT, Op. 27. No.3 MarchinD |", .'. Herbert 90 
rg Op. 27, No. i, March in Bminor . Herbert 65 
SPINDLER, Op. 140, No 


Czerny 


Charge of the Huss 


Lend for Lists of Music for 


Two Pianos, Eight Hands 
Two Pianos, Four Hands 


| THEODORE PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut St. PHILA. PA. 


1 

1 

1 
He 1 
Herbert 2 50 

1 

1 

1 


” 90 
0. 2, : 

) Rondo} 
each, 50. 
Op..183, ata hs 65 
“ Op. 75, Ma 60 

a Op. 

No. ontagnes 60 
TUTSCHEK, Op. 37, Frithlingsmarsch . .. robert 75 
VERDI, Trovatore, Fantasy... 2... eee Beyer 115 
Kramer 90 
Herbert 190 
Herbert &.75 
Herbert 175 
Liebich 100 
Krug 50 
Herbert 1 65 
“ Jubel Overture LITT Herbert 178 
“Op: 10, No. 6, Rondo in E fiat |... Horvath 1 00 
«Pr Overture... Burchard 1 50 
| WOLLENHAUPT, Op. 71, Grand Galop brillante Herbert 1 25 


New Studies for 
Special Purposes 


STUDIES FOR THE LEFT HAND 


E. R. KROEGER. Two Books. Grades VI and VIL 
Price $1.25 each. Until within recent years the proper 
development of the left hand seems to have been much 
neglected; even now there isa scarcity of acceptable stud- 
ies for this purpose, These are the result of a long experi- 
ence. Each study is preceded by a useful preparatcry 
exercise constructed on a chromatic basis. They may be 
used in alternation with the Cramer-von Biilow Studies, or 
they may succeed them, being about the same grade, 


MELODIOUS AND CHARACTER- 
ISTIC CONCERT STUDIES 


C.H. DORING. Op. 252. Grade VI. Price $1.25. By 
the teacher desiring a change from the old, well-beaten 
track of conventional studies, these will be much wel- 
comed. They are almost like’ pieces and on this account 
will be just as acceptable to the student. They are brilliant 
and sonorous, each illustrating a point in modern technic 


EIGHT-MEASURE STUDIES IN 
ALL KEYS 


CARL. KOELLING. Opus 373. Grade 3. Price 80 
cents. Many teachers fiud short studies of great assistance 
in their work, carrying out the modern idea of concentra- 
tion. It is a great advantage to have short studies in all 
keys. These studies are interesting, well developed in 
character, and of high technical vaiue, 


DAILY TRILL STUDIES 


JAMES H. ROGERS. Grade Ill. Price $1.25. Nothing 
more surely marks the finished pianist than an equal, 
fluent tri Not only is itan essential embellishment, but 
its practice forms one of the most valuable means of equal- 
izing and strengthening the fingers. These eighteen stud- 
ies are progressive in difficulty, beginning with elementary 
forms and ending with illustrations of the trillas an artistic 
embellishment. 


TWELVE MELODIC OCTAVE 
| STUDIES 


| GEZA HORVATH. Opus 43. BooksIandIl. Grades 
IlbandIV. Price $1.25 each. Good octave studies are 
much in demand. These are highly desirabie from every 
point of view; exceedingly melodious, well contrasted, and 
so planned as to include all the principal technical features 
of the art of octave playing The studies of the first book 
are in about the third grade, while those of thesecond took 
are somewhat more advahced, 


| SPECIAL EXERCISES IN 
“SCALE PLAYING 


WILSON G SMITH. Op. 55. In Two Books. Grade 
Il. Price $1.00 each, Nothing has yet been devised to 
take the place of the scale as a means of training the hand. 
“These studies are est eaed to use the seale in such wise as 
to develop the strength of the third, fourth, and fifth fin- 
gers. They thus combine all the advantages of scale prac- 
tice in. addition to meeting the great technical difficulty Of 
piano-playing—the strengthening of the weak fingers, ys 


MELODIOUS STUDIES IN 
STYLE AND MECHANISM 


P. A. SCHNECKER. Grade III. Price $1.2 
i ER an rice $1.25. ‘The 
six studies, each illustrating a spec ny a here 
Running work, Arpeceios wae technical point 


the Trill, Wristavoue’ 
quand Double Notes, They form a shore toch 
course by themselyes and in this respec: ea ee 

is beyond question. pect their excellence 


TEN MELODIOUS STUDIES IN 
VELOCITY 
ARNOLDO SARTORIO. Op. 380, 
$1.00. Musical and pleasing 
ete ane oe te ie 
foune soe ted yeep oes NO: 1, there are cya teh ig 
Four aradieg of this grade somes ets Ot 


good, as for instance that with a trill wi 
ger and melody notes above. pu 


.. Grade IV . 
Besides a variety Pri 
nstance, No, ¥ of un- 


SENT ON INSPECTION 


at the usual large discount to teach 
ers 


ls otal 
THEO. PRESSER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ne; Respon. 


PIAN O are noted for Purity, Power, and Resonance of To 
siveness of Touch, Uneurpassed Construction, Workm: 
Gre ‘ 
and Excellence; and New Artistic Designs of Baas anship, 


Manufa: 


crurars Of Artistic Grand and Vpright Pianos 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Modern and Classic Repertoire 
By GEO. HENRY HOWARD 


Contains 44 pieces of medium difficulty. Preludes, 
postludes and offertoires for church service. 
Board Covers, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25 


The Church Organist 

(2 Vols.) C. Hi MORSE 
Acollection of pieces for use in church. Contains 
compositions by George E. Whiung, George W. Chad- 
wick, Arthur Foote, Theo. Dubois and other com- 
posers of note. 

Limp Cloth, Vols. 1 and 2, each, $2.00 


The Junior Church Organist 
c. H. MORSE 

Each piece is arranged for instruments of two manuals, 
with only the ordinary complement of registers, this 
making them practical even with small organs. ‘This 
book is afitting companion to ‘‘ The Church Organist,"" 
by the same author. 

Limp Cloth, $1.50 


The Progressive Organist 
P. LA VILLA 


A new book for two-manual pipe organ, containing 
preludes, postludes, offertoires, marches, etc. Few, if 
any, of the selections have appeared in any other col- 
lection and therefore they will be appreciated by all 


organists. 
Limp Cloth, $1.50 


Suite 


Scenes from Marionette Life 
ALONZO STONE 


1, Scene D'Amore. 2. Wedding Feast. 
ceuse. 4, Bridegroom's Song. 5. Finale. 
Procession, 

‘The character of the music is of such a refined and 
idyllic cast that it is equally suitable to secular or 
church festival occasions. Full and careful indica- 
tions of registration and pedaling are given. 

Paper Covers, 75 cents 


3. Ber- 
Wedding 


Original Compositions for the 


Pipe Organ 
By EDWARD M. READ 


and other well-known composers 
(Sheet Music) 


EA Bor Gi atay Gis, sifermstentaes siayetens ie aisisie ese shag Hamer .40 
Berceuse Bo siasetse .. Barrett .50 
Festival March. -.Read .60 
Larghetto in F. -.-Read  .50 
Meditation .. -. Read .50) 
Night Song - .. Vogt-Davison .40 

-Read .30 


Prayer i Fs 
Scherzo in A Minor. 


-Hamer 40 


N. B.— If your dealer cannot supply the above, we shall 
be pleased to send them to you on approval, 


White-Smith Music Pub. Co. 


BOSTON: 62 & 64 Stanhope St. 
NEW YORK: 6 East Seventeenth St. 
CHICAGO: 259 Wabash Avenue 


ORGAN BOOKS, ORGAN 
MUSIC, ANTHEMS 


CONTENTS 
“THE ETUDE” February, 1906 


The Advent of Endowed Institutions in Amer- 
ican Musical Education....J. Francis Cooke 57 
The Piano’s Soliloquy.........C. W. Fullwood 59 
Some Thoughts on Pedaling Charles B. Watt 59 
Characteristic Music. -. We D. Armstrong 59 
Notes on American Music .. ...... Walter Spry 60 
Reading Music at Sight ..Jean Parkman Brown 61 
The Elements of Musical Appreciation 
Albert Gehring 62 
A Little Story with a Moral.......G@. W. Smith 63 
Gymnastic Wrist Exercises ... HK, RR. Stuber 63 
The Young Woman Pianist and Her Business 
Prospects.....-...- wee. WLS. B. Mathews 64 
The Modern Minor Mode . Belle Squire v5 
How to Memorize Music.... -Biil Liebling 66 
The Triumph of Counterpoint. .... H. A. Clarke 66 
Practical Ideas Applied to the Teaching of 
Children. V. Katharine Burrowes 67 
The Critique Book 


Children’s Page... 

Editorial Notes .... oe cao 10 
Vocal Department.. H.W. Greene 71 
Organ and Choir. . Ei. Truette 74 


Violin Department . 


‘ George Lehmann 76 
Teachers’ Round Table... 


. N.S. Corey 78 


State Music Teachers’ Association ... .... .... 79 
Announcements by the Publisher.... ...... .. 80 
Musical Items. en ee seen Be 
Humoresque! A. H. Hausrath 83 
Puzzle Corner. eee 84 
Home Notes ere a tahoe 85 
Questions and Answers.... ani ses 85 
Comments on European Musical.. Arthur Elson 86 
Recital Programs. «os sss snescirsaie tae severe 87 


MUSIC 
Ariel Scherzo Waltz, Opus 151 
The Graces (4 hands) 4 
Serenade 


- C.W. Kern 1 
Paul Wachs 4 
— pee eis - Ch. Gounod 8 
Wedding Day, Opus 65, No. 6 é ie. Grieg 10 
Air de Ballet, Opus 85, No. 3 - P. Lacombe 14 
On with the Polonaise .............. R. Tourbie 16 
Danse Négré a) eae 
Robinson Crusoe....... 5 

What the Nightingale Sang . Henry Parker 21 
Dear OnGisacjacsee pay i Pecigec LF. HW. Brackett 24 


Some First Piano Pieces 
With and Without Words 
The music by 
MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Op. 12. OUTLINE MELODIES TONE STORIES 


No. 1. The Clock Story Song. r 

“2. Rairies? Danci y Picnic Morning. 

“8. Brownie Steps. 

“4, The Fairy Raindrops. 
Mailing Price, 22c. 


Mailing Price, 22c. 
CHURCH MUSI 


unday Group 


Op. 13. FOUR DUETS No. 1. @. Hymn-tune in F major. 
Gp Ro Panne b. Hymn-tune in D major. 
S 2. Hynm tune,'ThouWho 

Dost’? 


No, 1, Boatman’s Tune. 
2. The Nodding Grass-star. 
“« 3. Old Foik Melody 


“4. A Voynge. “es es 
Mailing Price, 32c. | Mailing Price, 22c. 


CROSBY ADAMS, Handel Hall, Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


Published for the Musician, Teacher and Scholar 


Song Stories for the Piano. For 
Beginners...» ~. . 
Practical Method for Beginnners on 
the Piano... ...., 
Modern Method of Technical Exer- 

cises for the Equalization of the 

Fingers Ee ae 
Bach Preparatory Studies for Piano 
Fifly Very First Studies for Piano. 

Opa ee a ie 


By Carre A, Alchin $0.60 


“ Carl W. Grimm 100 


Carl W. Grimm 
* FL. Lawrence 


* Carl W. Kern 
Eight Progressive Eludes for the De- 
velopment of Rhythm, Op.62,No.1 


Practical Exercises for Piano Stu- 
dents : . . 


A Simple Method of Modern Harmony 
A Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary of 
3500 Terms... ... . ‘® Carl W. Grimm 
USUAL DISCOUNT TO TEA : 
Music SENT ON APPROVAL. 


1. Schytte 


AG. Vredenburg 
“Carl W, Grimm 


JATALOGUE, 


THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


General Music Dealers Cincinnati, Ohio 


SE 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


The Mechanics 
e e 
Piano Playing 
By ALBERT G. CARMIENCKE 
Price, $1.25 


As a progressive teacher of piano playing, this 
book willinterest yon, It deals with modern ideas 
in a modern way and the line of reasoning is lug- 
ically and convincingly stated. 

The issue is made on the Low Wrist—now al- 
most universally advocated—for Standard Finger 
Action ger Groupings over four keys, instead. 

t nd Surface Practice at the start for un- 
developed muscles, thus assuring proper and 
necessary relaxation. * 

The Five Finger Groupings were written for and 
adapted to the Level Wrist Position. The Four 
Finger Groupings make right position for elemen- 
tary work automatically possible, and allow the 
modern Low Wrist position to be easily taken and 
retained. s 

Surface Practice insures the right ordcr in teach- 
ing—preparnation first and attack after sards. 

The Mechanics of Piano Playing-is the only 
work contain ng exercises especially adapted to 
the Low Wrist Position. 

Theentire field of technic 1s covered completely, 
specifically and progressively. The descriptive 
circular sets forth the full contents of the work in 
detail and will be sent to all inquirers. 


We are desirous of giving the book wide 
circulation among the teachers and to that 
end will, for a limited time, supply one 
copy to any one address for 75 Cents, 
postage paid. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


. ‘© Publishers . . 
220 Wabash Ave., . Chicago, Ill. 


Send for sample copy of our Periodical, ‘‘Good Music.’* 


J. Fischer & Bro., 


7 & 11 Bible House, N. Y. 


Publishers 


Fischer’s 
Edition 


Rhys-Herbert’s Quartet Collections 


Vol. 1 for Male Voices 

Vol. 2 for Female ‘‘ 

Vol. 3 for Mixed “© sw 
Sacred Quartets for Male Voices 


Fischer’s Primary Grades 
Song and Drill Book 


Companion to the ‘‘Juvenile Entertainer'’ (3 
volumes) compiled by G. Burton, 75 cents. 


Dumbbell Exercises 
with 51 Illustrations and Music by Victor Ham- 
merel. 75 cents. 


Collection of Organ Music 
J. L. Battmann 


Twenty-five Offertories, Preludes and Post 
ludes, written on three staves. Edited, fingered 
and registrated by M. A. Lebank. Two volumes, 
Each $1.50. 

Ple: ig and effective compositions, yet not diffi- 
cult. yare of a length (cach covering 4 to 6 
pages)which makes thems ble for church use. 


New Hymnal 


Catholic Church Hymnal for Sanctuary, 
Choir or Congregational use, for unison or 
mixed voices. Edited and compiled by A. 
Edmonds Tozer. 

Edition with music . . . . $1.00 
Edition with words only (paper) 20 
Edition with words only (cloth) 35 
ee eee 
—————SSS—S=—=S=S=S=—= 

We make a specialty of Catholic Church Music. Send 
for our thematic pages of Organ, School, Violin and Piano. 
Piano Solo, etc , publications. Address in full as above, 


THE ETUDE 


EASTER MUSIC 


Solos in Sheet Form 
Brackett. Victor Immortal. Medium 


Anthems in Octavo Form 


Allen. Now is Christ Risen... 2... .- -08 

Voice. a. wee a 060) Attwater. Heis Risen... . 2... (12 

Campbell, Day of Resurrection, 2 Key Chapple. Christ our Passover... ... «10 

—High and Low Voice. . 2... +50 Danks. Christ the Lord is Risen To-day. .06 

Coombs. King of Glory. 2 Keys—High Darnton. Christ our Passover... . 2. «15 

and Low Voice... . . +. +75 Denee, ‘Alleluia, Christ is Risen . 120 
Gounod. Easter Eve. 2 Keys—High and 


50 Giorza. Regina Celi, No. 2 (Christ is 


Low Voice. . Risen). (Latin and English Words).  .20 


Gounod. Easter Eve. With Violin and 


. Goodrich. Awake Thou that Sleepest. .  .20 

Organ Obligato. 2 Keys- High and Goodrich. Sweetly the Birds are Singing. .12 

Low Voice. x ave ws te “65 Gounod. Blessed is He who Cometh... .05 

Holt. The Lord of Ages. 2 Keys—High King. Lam Hethat Liveth. ..... oe he 

and Medium Voice. . ... 2... +50 Lyon. ChristisRisn. ......... AS 

Lansing. Lord is Risen. With Violin Ob- Maker. Now is Christ Risen... .... «16 

ligato. 2 Keys—High and Low Martin. Asit Beganto Dawn. ..... «16 

Voice... eee ee HOB Newcomb. Day of Resurrection... ...  .15 

Norris. Alleluia. 2.Keys—High and Low Nichol. Now is Christ Risen... 0). 015 

Voice... ve we - +c: +60 Norris. AsitBegantodawn. |. 1... .20 

Retoli: (Glory ito God), Si Keysitigh, Schnecker. How Calm and Beautiful the Morn .15 

Medium and Low Voice... .. . 675 Shackley. Christ our Passover... ... 15 

Stults. Voice Triumphant. Med?tum Smaltwood., ThanksbetoGod. ..... 212 

Voice sete ee ws 650 Sudds. Thisisthe Day... ...... 08 

Sudds. O Gladsome Day. With Violin Trowbridge. Why Seek Ye theLiving?. | -15 

and ’Cello Obligato. High Voice. . .60 Upham. O Hail Him . eanigiiarg ie ar “10 

3 Upham, Saviour Hath Risen.*. ..... 

Carols in Octavo Form Watson. Give Thanks unto the Lord. . . 15 

Gow. Ye Happy Bells of Easter Day. . . +10 Wodell.. Sing, Gladly Sing... .. 0... 42 
Wheeler. Welcome Happy Morning...  .05 : 


In addition to the above list of our own publications we have a large and complete stock of 
Easter Music for the Sunday School and Choir; Solos, Duets, Quartets, Anthems, Carols, 
Services and Cantatas. 


All sent on Selection at our usual Liberal Discounts 


THEODORE PRESSER 


Music Publisher, Dealer, Importer PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


=~, 
A New and Important Piano Instruction Work 


THEODORE WIEHMAYER 
_ SCHOOL OF SCALES 


(According to New Principles) 
Scales in Thirds 


also a Supplement containing 


“School of Arpeggios” 
Complete in one book Price $2.50; discount 50 per cent. 


What Xaver Scharwenka says in regard to it: 


“<T consider Wiehmayer's School of Scales as a work of extraordinary pedagogical yalue, ais author 
-eives the study of scales from an entirely new point of view since his fundamenta principle as not 
Base he order of intervals of the whole and half-tones of the scales, but on account of the fingering 
pee a aledee of the aifferent positions by application of the symetric order of the keys, starting 
; ) systematical method of teaching. 
ere oe AEE ate under the thumb are arranged in three graduations, ae those of the change 
f the positions have been classified according to the striking points of th keys in su sequent order, 
a “This system having been proved as an absolutely perfect one, I can only recommend it very highly." 


Single Scales Scales in Sixths 


Published by and € behead from 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St. New York 


and at all music stores. 


WATCH THIS SPACE 
Brehm’s Monthly Bargain 
¢ Tone Pictures, Four musical miuintires uth i 
niall | no oetay John a eita 
Four new, easy trans 
a for small bands, n¢ 


cents each for Sheet Music. 


eo 
Wholesale Prices on all Popular Sheet 
Music and Instruction Books. : 
“Send three two cent stamps fo mple 
Copy and Popular Music Herald, 
THE GEO. JABERG MU JIC CO., 


121 W. Seventh Bt. Cincinnati Ohio. 


(WO Ve 


melodies, arre 
Martin. 
T 


riptions of 
) octaves, by Tos 


nt mg tea 
the two sets, cight complet 


BREHM BROS. =- 


ond for 256 ne 
for Aber O” PX set, op 


Erie, Pa, 


JUST ISSUED 


TWENTY - FIVE 
ENCORE SOLOS 


q A New Book that will 
enable you to view life from 
the “sunny side of the street” 


q Each of the Compositions are Well Written, supplied with 
Effective Accompaniments, and we confidently assert that 
there is, at this time, no other publication offered that approach- 
es it In point of Variety, Richness and Adaptability. 


Price $1.00, net 


% 


PUBLISHED BY 


The J. A. Parks Company 


YORK, NEBRASKA 


Do You Need New Organ Voluntaries ? 


Ihe ORGANIST 


Edited by FE. L, ASHFORD 
a two months and contains 32 ages, sheet 
e, pre ble and churchly organ vol- 


4 king fresh things from 1 European 
sources, there are most charming things written Tr thi 
journal by E. L. Ashford. 5 5 corals 


- send) 15 cont, mention THE ETUDE and you will 
eive a sample copy (our selection). i 
35 cents per copy, $1.50 per year. zy SReemlare peice) 


New Voluntary Book 


VOX CELESTE 


Edited by E. L. ASHFORD 
192 pal 
pipe or reed organ. 


ve voluntaries for 
mended by organists. 


d. lightly com- 
+ Postpaid. 


THE LORENZ PUBLISHING co 
150 Fifth Ave., New York Dive 0 
yton, Ohio 


-. SONGS Ry | ; 
Herbert Johnson 


Face to F 
ace, Hich, m 
The Homeland, . and Low vets $.60 


I'ma Pilgrim, 


'M. and Low Voice. _ 
d Low yy ice, .60 


-60 
60 


aa MUSIC Co. 
Ublish. 
235 W. Newton St BOSTON 


' Pree g: 
TEAM Cone le hook ; 
eMpositions, Kol Plova St. Clairs 
Vand © tn, Volumes, 


dorganigee y Edwin H 


PUBLISHER 


levelana, Ohio 


S playe, 
her note 


TEACHERS 


There Is Always Something Better 
Than The Best You Have Seen. 


If you are looking for the best ask your 
music dealer to send you a package of our 
publications on examination. We have music 
of the musical kind and suitable for your use. 
Our specialty is Easy Teaching Music for the 
Pianoforte, of which we have a very large 
assortment. 


Our Edition Wood is the best low-priced 
series of the standard studies, Recreations and 
Classics on the market. The phenomenal suc- 
cess of Edition Wood is the best testimony of 
its merits. Send us your name and receive 
our catalogues, sent free to any address. 


NEW SONGS 


The following have just been issued, al- 
though a number have been before the 
English public for some time and have 
found much favor in that country. No sin- 
ger, amateur or professional, can well af- 
ford not to know these songs. 


Barnard, d’ Auvergne. Life’s Con- 
solation. C (b-c,) D (c#d), Ed (d-ed), 

F (e-f). oaks a 50 
—Thé same, with Violin or ’Cello Obligato . 6) 
An important new song by the composer of the 
well-known ‘‘Plains of Peace.’’ It is published 


with violin or ‘cello obligato, although it is 
very effective without these instruments. 


Barry Katharine. Time’s Roses. E 
(atte), F Cb-f), G (cig) scene 50 


A beautiful melody and one that haunts the 
memory. ‘The words are also excellent. We pre- 
dict a very large sale for this song. 


Chipman, Florence Ednah. Why 
do I Love You? C (d-e), Dé, (déd-f), 
Eb (eb-g).-0+ 


One of the best, if not the best, of this popu- 
lar writer's compositions, and will eventually be- 
come as popular as any which have preceded it. 


Fortescue, Edith. Giver of Life. D. 
(a-d), Ed (bd-eb) F (c-f) G (d-g)-+ 50 


—The same, with Violin Obligato 66 

An excellent sort of the semi-sacred character. 

Tt is in the English style and has a strong climax. 

It is published in four keys to suit all voices, and 
may also be had with violin obligato. 


Needham, Alicia Adelaide. The 
Links 0’ Love. F (c-f)..++ + 60 


A Seoteh love song. The setting is original, pos- 
sessing that refined musical thought that will in- 
stantly appeal to the artistic singer. Suitable for 
alto or baritone, 

—Among the Stubble Barley. G (d-c)...... 60 

For medium voice. A delightful melody with a 
rontrasted accompaniment, musical yet not 
t, and closing with an ‘especially effective 


A rather serious song of the Sea. Especially 
good for low or medium voice. It has many good 
points and an effective climax. 


Slater, David D. The Reef Bell. 
Bo (f-d), C (g-e) sees 


A descriptive song, especially written for bass 
or baritone, with a strong, telling melody. 
“T ring, T ring o’er the shifting sands, 
True sentinel am I, 
To warn the brave on the ocean wave 
As the shins go sailing by."’ 


Temple, Gordon. [ cannot Forget 
You. C. (e-f), Bb (d-eb), Ed (g-ab) .50 
A splendid song, one that sings itself. ‘The 
words are excellent, and the music melodious, 


leading up to a fine. clim 
The same, with Violin Obli 


Every First-Class Music Dealer Has Our Publications in Stock. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
6 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
also at 12 Rathbone Place (Oxford St. W), London 


A New Edition of a 


Famous Piano Primer 


MASON & MATHEWS 


PRIMER of 
MUSIC 


By DR. WILLIAM MASON and 
W.S. B. MATHEWS 


Heavy Paper Covers, 50c 


Mason and Mathews Primer is an 
exposition of the best teachers art tersely 
told; is a crystallization of best methods ac- 


centuated by the use of good English. 


ae 


Mason and Mathews Primer will 
please as well as instruct the pupil and 
awaken a new and lively interest in real 


piano study. 


a 


Mason and Mathews Primer contains 
much fascinating comment in addition to 
the prescribed treatises on regular topics; 
there is no other book like it for acquiring a 
proficiency of piano technic knowledge ; 
with the directness of a manual, it combines 


the readableness of a book of interest. 
ra 
The Authorship of Mason and 


Mathews.Primer guarantees its worth, 
Dr. William Mason is the pioneer of 
American piano teachers; W. S. B. 
Mathews is the dean of music’s universal 
faculty, two teachers whose future is not 
limited to the walls of the studio, but reach 


wherever a printed page can go. 
@ @ @ 


Special Price yril Api lun, 
MATHEWS PRIMER OF MUSIC, 
heavy paper cover, new 

edition, postpaid oe 30 cents 


The John Church Co. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO LEIPSIC LONDON 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


(SCHIRMER 


35 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


THE TECHNICS OF 
BEL CANTO 


By G. B. Lampert: 


With the Collaboration of 
MAXIMILIAN HEIDRICH 


Translated from the German by 
DR. TH. BAKER 


Price, $1.25 net 


G. B. Lamperti is one of the most distinguished 
of Italian singing teachers, one of the few who has 
kept and who has been able successfully to impart 
the true traditions of the old Italian ‘‘bel canto.’” 

How he has done this is most delightfully in evi- 
dence in the singing of his distinguished pupil, 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, to whom this book is 
dedicated. 


It is written in a brief, concise style with abund- 
ance of illustrations and exercises in the musical 
notation. 


Breathing, tone attack and resonance, blending of 
the registers, vocal agility (coloratura) the trill, sus- 
tained tones and messa di voce and the portamento 
are among the headings treated. An important 
chapter is entitled ‘Observations on the Change of 
Register.’’ Special characteristics of the different 
voices are discussed with advice for each. 

Mr. Lamperti's remarks on the ‘‘Technies of 
Speech and Song,’’ are illuminating, as are his 
“Remarks on Musical Style,’’ in which he shows 
wide range and catholic view, quoting Wagner and. 
setting forth the necessities of ‘‘Lieder’' singing, 
followed by suggestions for the study of réles. It is 
one of the soundest and sanest books on singing 
that has been is itten from the point of view 
not only of ana ished singing teacher, but also 
of . Though very compact, it 
covers 


SONGS °F ANCIENT 
AMERICA 


Three Pueblo Indian Corns Grinding 
Songs from Laguna, New 
Mexico, Recorded 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment and 
an Explanatory Introduction 


By Natalie Curtis 
Price, $1.25 net 


Miss Curtis has been one of the most zealous, and 
has proved self one of the most skillful of those 
who are i and preserving the native musie 
of the America Indians. Her latest contribution 
to this department of Folk Musi one of the most 
jnteresting, ‘These songs were taken down from the 
lips of old Pueblo Indians exactly. Curtis has 
jn no wise changed the melodies, nor she sought 
io harmonize them in the usual sense, nor to make 
musical compositions of them; she has merely tried 
to reproduce the actual sound of the grinding and 
to add enough harmony to give, as it y pv back- 
ground to the picture, Her dk has been 
to let the Indian songs be heard as the Indiins them- 
selves sing them. ‘They are strange, suggestive, 
beautiful in a new and unaceustomed way, 

The title page is decorated with native pottery 
designs: 


52 THE ETUDE 


Easter Anthems 


‘These Easter Anthems will be sent you for 
EXAMINATION. Return what you do not 
want and order more copies of those you do 
want. A postal order will answer. 


Discount on Anthems, one-quarter off. 
EASTER ANTHEMS EASTER ANTHEMS 


And the Angel Said unto the Women. 
Angel of the Lord, (Buss Solu and Choru: 
Angels! Roll the Rock Away, (Solo or 
and Chorus)..... -..eeteseees eee 
Awake, Glad Soul! Awake, (Solo or Unison and 
% CHOTUS)....ceeccessess seeeees ceescens Williams 12 
Christ is Risen, (S.,A and B. Solosand Chorus).Goate .25 
Christ, Our Passove: . 
Ch-ist, Our Passove: 
Christ, Our Passov 


Christ is Risen, (In C, Sop. or Ten. Solo and Chorus) 
Danks AS 

Chris¢ Is Risen from the Dead, (Bass Soloand Chorus) 
Neidlinger 12 


PRICE 
Day of Wonder, Day of Gladness, (Chorus with Alto 

or Bass Solo, or Unison) . Lerman 10 
Hallelujah! Death is Vanished. Steele 10 
Hallelujah ! He is Risen, (with Solo or Unison Chorus) 

Steele 10 

Heis Risen, (Solo or Unison Cho. and Quartet). Lerman 10 
He is Risen To-day, (S. or T. Solo and Chorus) Tisdale 206 
He Lives, (Sop. or Ten. Solo and Chorus). Danks 12 
He who Slumbered, (Solo aud Unison Chorus)..Stecle 210 
1 Am the Resurrection and the Life, (Solo, Quartet 

and Chorus) Helliams 12 
Jesus Christ is Risen To-day Barrett A0 
King of Glory, (Sop. or Ten. Solo and Chor 
The Saviour hath Risen...... sis 


Christ, the Lord, is Risen To-day.... Rose 12 | Strife is O’er, (with Solos or Uniso} Chor 
Christ, the Lord, is Risen To-day, (Solo and Chorus) We will Rejoice and be Glad, (with Solo and 
Williams 12 CHOTUS)s ++. see eeeeeenee Dene ee eeeeeraeeees . 


Christ, the Lord, is Risen, (Sop. or Ten, Solo and 
Chorus). Hager 10 
Christ, the Lord, is Risen To-day, (Chorus)..Zerman «10 
Come, See the Place where Jesus Lay, (Alto or Bass 
‘Solo or Unison and Quartet) Lerman A2 


SOLO FOR EASTER 


He Lives who Once was Slain, (Solo for Sop. or Ten.) 
Danks 30 


MOLINEUX’ 50 CENT COLLECTIONS 


Books for Piano or Organ, 50 cents each, less regular discount 
The music in these books, except ‘Organ Folios,” is also published 
seperately in sheet form. See pages 2,3 and 4 of Molineux’ Catalogue 


which we will send you. 
Please order by number. 


*1295 Molineux’ Junior Collection, ® " e 41 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 1 
*1296 Molineux’ Junior Collection, - é ‘ . 36 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ, Vol. 2 
*1297. Molineux’ Junior Collection, o e * 35 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 3 
*1588 Molineux’ Junior Collection, . a . 31 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 4 
1584 Molineux’ Senior Collection, a . 25 Moderately Difficult Piano Pieces. Vol. 1 
1585 Molineux’ Senior Collection, . 5 S « 18 Moderately Difficult Piano Pieces, Vol. 2 
*1751 Molineux’ Graded Series, « 11 First Grade Pieces for Piano or Organ (very easy). Book 1 
*1752 Molineux’ Graded Series, . .« 10 Second Grade Pieces for Piano or Organ (easy). Book 2 
#1289 Molineux’ Easy Piano Duets . . . 22 Easy Piano Duets (see note below) Vol. 1 
*1586 Molineux’ Easy Piano Duets, . = + 18 Easy Piano Duets (see note below) Vol. 2 
1591 Molineux’ Piano Duet Collection, . 11 Moderately Difficult Piano Duets (96 pp.) Vol. 1 
1594 Molineux’ Collection of Sacred Solos, ’ 13 Solos for Soprano or Tenor (56 pp.) Vol. 1 
*180I Molineux’ Organ Folio, - * c : 32 Marches Voluntaries, Postludes, etc. Vol,1 
*1892 Molineux’ Organ Folio, - . . 40 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc. Vol, 2 
*1803. Molineux’ Organ Folio, . ° . . 31 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc. Vol. 3 
1683. Molineux’ Six-Hand Collection, . . n 5 + 8 Piano Trios, not dificult. Vol. 1 
1684 Molineux’ Six-Hand Collection, 5 rs zs - 7 Piano Trios, not difficult. Vol. 2 


Those marked with a star are adapted foreither piano or organ, Only part of the selections in 
Easy Piano Duets, Numbers 1289 and 1586, can be played on the organ. 


Any or all of the above will be sent you on APPROVAL. Write us a 
postal for what you want. i 


TO PIANO TEACHERS: : 
You Should Examine 


LERMAN’S GRADED METHOD rorPIANO 


A complete, compact compilation of Piano Studies, thorough, pleasing and Progressive, 
in which all the keys, major and minor, up to six sharps and six flats, receive equal consideration and space, 
They are introduced in regular order, every major key being followed by its relative minor, with two pages 
of carefully selected, melodious studies devoted to each, and introduced in easy, logical progression, 

‘This plan is carried out in both parts. Pupils who are advanced as far as the grade reached in Part 1, 
(whether they studied Part I. or not) can go through Part IT. with great profit. Having studied either 
part, the pupil will be equally at home’? in all keys, major and minor. The full course furnishes a two- 
fold drill along this line. (fxit dread of sharps and flats.) ; 

This method includes a full cours_in Scales, Arpeggios and Finger Gymnastics. 

A splendid Dictionary of Musical Terms appears in each part. 

Price of each part, $1.25. Teacher’s Price, 85 cents. But to introduce this method we will 
send a copy of either part, post paid, upon receipt of 


50 CENTS EACH 


148-150 


GEO. MOLINEUX, 0m. NEW YORK 


E ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


Please mention TH 


ALL PRAISE THE ; 
FAVORITE PIANO ALBUM 


a collection of 36 i 
bers of moderate. difficulty. corer 
A 145 PAGE ALBUM OF FIRST-CLASS 
PIANO MuUsIc. MAILED ANY- 
WHERE FOR $1.00 


EVERY DAY ALBUM 
FOR PIANO SOLO 


a splendid colle, 
ction of pi 
mo Diano m oO 
derately easy compositions, nuslc re! 


ing 64 pa y D 
tions P88°S OF favorite piano composi- 


MAILED UPON RECEIPT oF 45 CTS. 
—____ 


NATIONAL 
WALTZ ALBUM 


Theos Me Tekan, NaltzeS, arranged by 
i A +) im i 

popular airs of England, Ameren sche 

~ vussia, italy, France, Germany and 


1 
dae ages of music 
AILED ANYWHERE FOR $1.00 


ALL THREE FOR $2.00 


|. Send for a Catalog of the ‘Ss, 
EIFERT * 
of modern Concert pletes 


—_—_—_—_—___, 
CARL FISCHER, 6-10 FOURTH AVE., 


NEW YORK 


Teachers Need 


TIEPKE WRITING BOOK, No, I 
TIEPKE WRITING BOOK, No. | 


Revisions 


DEVOTED 
TO NOTATION 


TIEPKE WRITING BOOK, No, 3) _ Devoted to 
TIEPKE WRITING BOOK, No, 4 riers 


PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH 


Se 


TARANTELLE, Op. 13, Mills, 75¢, 
GRAND POLKA DE CONCERT, Bartlette, 750, 
AT THE SPRING, Josefty, 750, 


These pieces have b i 
. 1 een rey } 
eee by eminent authors for pared oe 
of ing yet retain all the beautiful char: ote 
ne oueual compositions eraeterlatioa 
‘or introduction ree pi i 
se es Eye inee Pleces will be sent 


Liberal Discounts to Teachers. 
3 


Schools and Colleges 


WM. A, POND 
148 Fifth Avenue, Bete 


Special to “Etude” Readers 


Fleeting Hours (new reverie), by 
te tf 


Silent Prayer Mee Louka 


The Hour of Prayer ‘‘ 5 

The North American March, ‘ «& ie 
The Rajah March, og & 
Cupid’s Darts (Idylle) , oe Ne “ 
Dance of the Snowflakes, Og “ 


Dance of the Dewdr 
Fire and Flame Mareh: : 


Daisies (high-class Ballad) «« 


Any of the 

at i8c per eae 
you any 4 ¢ 
Postpaid on 


just out), ae 
a7 id 

« « 

“ “ 


6 

Bee COmpositions 
Py. * We will mail 
a es Of the abo 
eceiptof 60g. , 


2 


La Sorella 


We are delighted to be able to acquaint you with 
an extraordinary novelty, La Sorella, a brand new 
Spanish march of ind bable charm and irresist- 
ible brilliancy, yet not beyond grade 3, and carefully 
fingered, Millions of copies are now’ being sold in 
Europe, millions will be sold this year in America. 
Some of our best customers, teachers, who never use 
anything but the classics, are buying La Sorella in 
lots of 5 or 10 copies. This March will soon 
be the craze of the whole civilized world. 


Special introductory price only TEN 
CENTS, postpaid. 


oe 
JUMPING JACKS’ JUBILEE 


aa . i ‘ dl 
The cutest, quaintest twostep you ever heard. 
An excellent composition. Its decided 6-8 rhythm 
makes the favorite of every ball-room and gym- 
“as . Only 10c. postpaid. 


sa ee 
NEW MEDLEY TWO-STEPS 


seven bright, catchy Marches of medium difficulty, each one 


containing famous characteristic airs suggestive of the title. 
Americana & - Irish Airs | 
College Airs National Airs Jerman Airs 


Plantation Airs Scotch Airs. 
10c. each postpaid, or 70c. for all seven 


___ te eee 
FIVE NEW TRANSCRIPTIONS 
(GRADE Iv.) 


By F. W.. Meacham, one of America’s best - known 
vers The titles are: ie 
BETOnge Sy Oaken Bucket, Mocking Bird, 
lack Joe, jixie’s Land, 
Old Black 19% O14 Folks at Home 
Any one 10c. postpaid, or 50c. for all five. 


—_—_ vee 
FOR THE CABINET ORGAN 


Voluntaries and Short Preludes, arranged in an easy manner 
by AcH. Rosewlg. Eleven pages, full cheet-music size A 
splendid collection, catalogued at 90c. Orders filled postpaid 
on receipt of 20c. 


PRIZE CAKE WALK 


Valter V. Ullner’s great Ragtime Twostep. An un- 


usually good number, full of fire, vim and go. Its exhilarating 
syncopations actually lift you off your feet Not difficult to play, 
grade LIT and a first-class teaching piece, 10c. postpaid. 


G. V. MECKEL 


845 EIGHTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 
“The most novel, interesting and effective five finger ex- 
ercises ever devised for pianoforte.” An instantaneous suc- 
cess in schools and with private pupils. The key to modern 
technic. Price, $1.00 net. 


THE MASTER TOUCH 


By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


A Musical Grouping of the Essentials of 
Pianoforte Technic for Daily Practice 


“ The beautiful sequence of chords makes this work a ver- 
itable course of Harmonic Praining and Music-Reading.” 
Part I (C, D Flat and D Major). Price, $1.00. 

Order from your dealer, or 


Uv H. SCHROEDER '° EW Vor 


SPECIAL FOR FEBRUARY 
Three Famous Copyrighted Pieces of Sheet Music for 50c. 
1 copy of Dance of the Demons—Ed. Holst, 75c 

ive 


“ Star of the Sea Reverie—Kennedy, 50c, 
1 ‘ " Dance of the Blackbirds—Baker, 50c. 


List price is $1.75; Teachers’ Regular Price, including 
postage, 88c. All Three Pieces sent postpaid for soc. 


Address ILSEN & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES 
OF THE ETUDE 


The Etude Binder 


It is simple but complete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful in appearance 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps 
it in shape, and it does not mutilate the contents 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by 
the thin slats which run the length of the periodical, 
and yet can be removed at pleasure. 
Binder holds twelve copies, or a full year’s 
subscription, of The Etude, 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


MIND AND FINGERS) 


THE MOST VALUABLE TEXT-* 
BOOK OF MUSICAL HISTORY 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


History «Music 


A Texts Book for Classes 
A Manual for Private Reading 
For Colleges, Conservatories and Clubs 


Comprehensive—Concise—Practical 


A History of Music brought up to date, arranged 
in lessons of suitable length, so that two can easily 
be prepared eyery week, with helps for teachers 
and students, questions on the lessons, review 
outlines, topics for essays, tables and complete 
indexes, including pronunciation of names. Copi- 
ousty illustrated. Each lesson has a number of 
Paragraph heads, giving an outline for study and 
review. 

This work, under the editorial direction of Mr. 
W. J. Baltzell of THE ETUDE staff, contains the 
above and more admirable pedagogic ideas and is 
fully illustrated. The contributors are: Dr. H. A. 
Clarke, Mr. Arthur Elson, Mr. C. G. Hamilton, 
Mr. E. B. Hill, Mr. A. L. Judson, Mr. F. S. Law, 
Mr. Preston Ware Orem and Mr. W. J. Baltzell— 
all teachers and writers of experience in historical 
work. It is recognized that every pupilof music 
needs a knowledge of the history of music. This 
book wil enable any teacher to conduct a class 
with successiul results. Price, $1.75. 


M. MOSZKOWSKI 


Spanish Dances 


For Four Hands 
Op. 12 


Price - - $1.00 


popular of modern works for four 


One of the mos 


hands, highly characteristic of this well-known com- 
pose’ they were originall itten as 
piano duets lends additional value and inter This 


complete addition is handsomely printed from special 
plates. The price on this set of dances is equi 
to that of a single number in sheet form, The “S; 
Dances” constitute a permanent addition to the litera- 
ture of the pianoforte. 


Standard 
Graded Songs 


FOR THE FIRST YEAR 
FOR THE SECOND YEAR 


Price - $1.00 each 


A collection of specially edited and selected songs 
for the use of teachers in their studios, suited for pupils' 
recital work, or for the home and social circle. The 
books will contain songs for the use of pupils who are 
in the first and second years of their vocal study, mod- 
erate in range technically and artistically within the 
ability of the average pupil, such as may be used from 
the beginning of vocal lessons and through the first 
and second years of instruction, 


SELECTED ‘‘CZERNY” STUDIES. Lieb- 
ling, 3 books. Book 2, 

EXERCISES IN EXTENSION. I. Philipp. 

THE LITTLE PISCHNA. Bernhard Wolff, 

GURLITT ALBUM OIF PIANO MUSIC. 


1712 Chestnut Sireet 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


New Publications 


IN PRESS 


THEODORE 


NEW SONGS BY GALLOWAY 


Friendship Songs. 
By TODD B. GALLOWAY 
Price - $1.25 


A set of seven vocal gems similar to the well-known 
“Memory Songs’ by the same writer. The songs are 
most expressive in character, largely within. the medi- 
um compass of the ce, and represent this popular 
composer at his very best. The accompaniments, 
while not difficult. are well made, and afford excellent 
support for the voice. The titles of the seven songs 
areas follows,—"O Heart of Mine," Heaven,’ ‘‘Hush- 
aby Baby,” ‘Alone, ‘The Four-Leaved Clover,” 
“Desire,” and '‘Twenty-Third Psalm." 


H. HERZ 


Scales and Exercises 


Price 50 cents 


A newand specially prepared edition of this standard 
work, printed in the popular oblong form. A new and 
a ate translation of the original explanatory text 
has been added.“ Herz Scales” are extensively used 
and in constant demand. The oblong form is par- 
ticularly convenient for dail 


Third Mass in E Flat 


A. H. ROSEWIG 
Price - 80 cents 


Those who are interested in church music will be 
pleased to learn of the publication of a new mass, by a 
composer whose similar works are so well known and 
so widely used, and which is, without doubt, one of his 
best contributions to church music. The ‘Third Mass"? 
is arranged for four voices, has both Latin and 
English text, the latter conforming to the rubric of the 
Protestan: Episcopal Church, and is, therefore, avail- 
able for use in both the Roman and the Episcopal 
Church,—as a communion service in the latter. 


Four-Hand 
Parlor Pieces 


Price 50 cents 


This volume has been prepared in response to an 
urgent demand for a collection of this nature at a pop- 
ular price. The various numbers are of bright, enter- 
taining character, consisting of original compositions 
and arrangements. Many. of the numbers have been 
especially arranged for this volume. The pieces will 
be of moderate difficulty, ranging from the early Third 
Grade; none more d.fiicult than Grade IV. 


AlbumeLyricPieces 
FOR THE PIANO 
Price - - 50cents 


A collection of pieces by various composers in which 
the melodic idea and the expressive quality are pre- 
dominant. The study of such compositions tends to 
develop musical intelligence and appreciation. The 
pieces, while well-contrasted, are all. truly lyric in 
character, None are beyond’ Grade IIT in difficulty ; 
some are as easy as Grade IT. 

The collection includes no dance forms or severe 
classics; the emotional element is always prominent, 


THE MOON‘QUEEN. CANTATA. Gott- 
schalk & Gardner. 
HANDEL ALBUM OF PIANO MUSIC. 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE IN 
SINGING. H. W. Greene. Vol. IV. 


RESSER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 


THE ETUDE 


‘* Gambleizing 


3 copics of 2 leaf music (4 Pages) 
Some “3 “ (6 Pages) 


“Lost Chords’’ will never more be lost, 
Nor “bars’”’ nor “‘scales’’ be tempest tossed, 
For “ music 
When “Gambleized”’ is safely bound. 


all the world around, 


means putting a patented cloth hinge on each sheet sc 
your music cannot wear apart or tear apart. 
A 25e. Package (assorted) will bind the following 13 copies of music: 


4 copies of 4 leaf music ( 8 Pages) 
1 * & 5 & & (10 Pages) 


and 1 strip of mending tape. 
If when a package of Gamble binding is received, you cannot say it is the best thing for the purpose you ever saw, we 


will refund TWICE the purchase price. Sold exclusively by us or by our agents. Send for booklet. Agents wanted. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 1078 Millard Avenue, Chicago 


FOUNDATION EXERCISES - - - 


By A. K. VIRGIL 


THE VIRGIL PIANO METHOD. Vol. I, $3.00; 


Vol. II, $2.50. 
STEP BY STEP - - 


A TEXT BOOK 
Teacher’s Hand Book. 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


Special price to teachers. 


- By A. K. UIRGIL 


IN PIANO PLAYING. A 


A Learner’s Guide. 400 
Special price to teachers. 


Addresss' A. K. VIRGIL, II West 22nd Street, New York 


For sale also by Theo. Presser and book and music dealers generally. 


NEW FOLIOS 


FIRST RECREATION REPERTOIRE 
Standard Teaching Pieces for Piano. 
Grade Land 2. J ist price o + + + 500, 
SECOND RECREATION REPERTOIRE 

Standard Teaching Pieces for Piano. _ 
Grade3and 4, List price. + + + 50e. 
20TH CENTURY OPERATIC FOLIO 
Standard Operatic Pieces for Piano. 

Grade 3and4. Vist price + + + + 
~~ SIMPLICITY TUTOR FOR VIOLIN 
A Studious Tutor for Beginners. 

List price ee Sea Rowe 
SANCTUARY SERIES OF ORGAN 
VOLUNTARIES 
Books 1to 16, Listprice,each » + + 50e. 
SAMUEL SIEGEL’S CLASSICAL 


COLLECTION 
For Mandolin and Piano. List price. $1.00 


THE VIOLIN FOR BEGINNERS 
BY FREDERICK PETERS. 
Highly Recommended, Parts 1 and 2. 
List price,each part. + + + + «$1.00 


HAMPSON’S VIOLIN SCHOOL 
With 50 IWustrations, showing positions of 
holding Violin, etc. List price .  » $1.00 


For Special Teacher’s Discount 


ssess JOS. W. STERN & CO. "3 


Standard Choir Monthly 


hems. Printed from 
anthems. 


A journal of good medium grade a 
engraved plates,” Each issue co1.tains si 


Edited by J. W. LERMAN 


Free sample copy mailed to any organist or choir director 
on request. 


Tullar-Meredith Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
57 Washington Street 150 Fifth Avenue 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
TPgnO = Ta , Lidwards -50 
, Violin and Plano - Turney .75 
Mart te LOW a ata & ASHES AO 
2 Sample copy of 
SICAL STANDARD 
MU 10 cents. $1.00 a year. 
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| 34 East 21st Street, New York J 


Engelman’s 
Latest Success 


“SONG TO THE STARS" (Reverie Nocturne) 
“GLADYS DANCE CAPRICE" 

“WITH LOVE AND LIFE WALTZES" 
“LA PETTITE DEBUTANTE" (Intermezzo) 
“OUR MASCOT" (Characteristic Patrol) 
“LOVE, JOY AND SORROW" (Reverie) 
“EVERY CLOUD HAS SILVER LINING" (Song) 
“TWO ROSES" (Spanish Song) 


“NYANZA" (African Two - Step) 
By B.A, Reieman 


“OYAMA" (Schottische) 
By Wilson 


Sample copies of the above mailed upon 
receipt of I5c each. 


Blasius G Sons 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEAUTIFUL SONGS BY C. E. DANCY 


Not Understood—First and Last—If You But Knew 
None Will Loye You As I Do—The Dream 07 a Kiss 
Sent postpaid for 25c. each or 5 for $1.00 


L. BLEIMILLER, Publisher 
283 Lenox Ave., New York City 
ANYTHING IN MUSIC SUPPLIED 
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Just Published 
$1.00 Postpaid 


We will send any of the music in 
this list, or any of our other pub- 
lications, “On Selection.” Com- 
Plete catalogue mailed to any 
address upon request. .° ,* 

€ grade all piano music from 
1 (easy) to 7 (difficult). 


SS 
INSTRUMENTAL 
ENGELMANN, H. 
MARCH OF THE CADETS. . . 3 .40 


One of the most inspiring marches of the 


time, Itis large Nn of 
1 f Chav equir 
brilliant character otplaying TSon eee 


GEIBEL, A. 
HEARTS LOVE SCHOTTISCHE . 3 .40 


A most excellent dancing piece: 
are striking and well dennea shethemes 


HOSFELD, s. 
DAY OF ROSES GAVOTTE . . 3 .40 


The daintiress of thie ; : 
“catching.” As froch Anis Us Particularly 


'y in June, 
JENNINGS, GEO. E. 
LITTLE ENSIGN MARCH 
Brisk and bright two-ste 1 
attractive themes, 
SUTTON, 0. E. 


ARBUTUS POLKA. . . , $ 2 .40 
Little players will enjoy this Bolo 
It is not biteult, and is without octeae cle: 


3.40 


P march with yery 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


For School and Home by the Well Known Composer 
GEO. L. SPAULDING 
DOLLIE’S DINNER PARTY . . 
Humorous description of how Dollie’s 


guests, who were dolls, behaved at this 


society function, Very 3 
sue ee ee Very tuneful and easy to 


50 


-40 


movement, 
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medium of a 


APA . . .40 
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rightulltroubles, Pretty wallzmaonene 


I'M A VERY BUSY BOY 4 
: Another pretty and easy ngetth = 
young man's troubles at Christ ni toys 
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y wny. The melodyis wove 
comyass of six notes, he melody is within a 


SSS. 
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Scribner’s Musical Literature List 
New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 


JUST ISSUED 


Containing 120 pages, and describing the latest and 
best books in every department of music 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


THE MUSIC STORY SERIES 


New Volume 


STORY OF ORGAN MUSIC, by C. F. Aédy Williams. Illustrated square 12mo., $1.25 net. 


Previously issued in this series, each $1.25 net: 


STORY OF ORATORIO STORY OF NOTATION 
STORY OF THE ORGAN STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
STORY OF THE HARP STORY OF THE VIOLIN 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By Prof. Edward Dickinson, 8vo., $2.50 net. An admirable test book for class or teacher’s 


use. Special descriptive circular sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


A SYSTEM OF 


FUNDAMENTAL TECHNICS 


For Modern Piano Playing 


By WILLIAM MASON, Mus. Doc. 


Revised and Enlarged by W. S. B. Mathews 


Dr. Mason’s Fundamental Technics comprise the results of a cen- 
tury of evolution in the art of piano playing and piano pedagogy. 
They are founded upon the advances made by the older technicians, 
such as Clementi, Tomaschek, Dreyschock, and others. ‘Taking the 
operative part of their innovations, Dr. Mason during fifty years of 
active work, as artist and teacher, has added to their material and 
Processes the missing elements for acquiring complete command of the 
piano. He is the inventor of an easy method of diversifying passage 
practice, and of imparting to this usually dry part of piano study many 
qualities of musical creation, His rhythmic devices educate the player 
as well as improve the playing. His two methods of velocity are radical 
and never failing. His method of octaves reduces this part of the technic 
to easy dimensions without sacrificing completeness. The most impor- 


THE STANDARD ONE-VOLUME 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
and MUSICIANS 


By DR. HUGO RIEMANN 


PRICE, $4-50 


A Musical Library in itself—History, 
Biography and Theory 


By one of the most eminent of living German 
authorities in musical matters. Based 
on thorough scholarship and 
exhaustive research 


Each biographical notice gives the most important 
dates in the life of the subject of the sketch, his 
education, where he lived and the nature of his pro- 
fessional activity, his rank as a musician and a 
composer, with a list ot his principal works. Con- 
cise, yet containing all essential facts. 

Explains the principal points in Theory. 

An up-to-date work, _ “, 

Carefully revised, including the latest investiga- 
tion into the science of music. 

900 pages, octavo, half leather. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Concise and Easily Understood 
FOR CLASS OR SELF- INSTRUCTION 


A System of Teaching 


HARMONY 


The Standard Text-Book of Musical Theory 
By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


of University of Pennsylvania 


Price, $1.25 


THE OBJECT KEPT IN VIEW 


is how to enable the pupil to Brasp, in the easiest, 
most interesting and comprehensible way, the mass 
of facts and rules which make up theart of harmony, 
We most earnestly invite all teachers and students 
to investigate this work, for it is an epoch-making 
book. To master its contents will place the student 
in possession of the most recent ideas in musical 
composition, by teaching him how to invent melodies 
and how to harmonize them correctly and effectively. 


KEY TO HARMONY 


tant featyre of the Mason system is the emphasis placed upon tone 
production. 

In this revised edition are included all the practical exercises which have made the work 
so justly famous, together with the following addition: ‘ 


A Complete Restatement of Tone Production 

for Melody Passages, Chords, Octaves, Bravura, and the Artistic Uses of the Pedal. In short, 
a complete apparatus for piano expression. ‘The subject of Chords, previously neglected by 
technicians, although of the utmost artistic importance, is here taken up anew and so handled 
that the teacher, by following directions, will be able to impart to pupils a rich, melodious, and 
beautiful contro] of chords and harmonic coloring, Any student who will build up the tone pro- 
duction through the various single-finger forms, through double touches to chords and octaves, 
will arrive at an elastic, full, and commanding tonal control of the instrument. The object of the 
present arrangement of the material and subjects has been to bring out more clearly the inter- 
dependence of parts in the system, and to prepare a more progressive order of arriving at maturity 
in this division of technics. 

The work contains thirty-eight illustrations, showing every position of the hand in playing. 


PUBLISHED IN TWO PARTS: 
One—Tone_ Production. Including Two-finger Exercises with Octaves, 
Bravura, Chords, and the Use of the Pedals - - Price, $1.00, post-paid 
Part Two — Principles and Material for Passage Practice. Containing Dr. Mason’s 
Celebrated Method of Scales and Arpeggios, the Application of Rhythm and 


Metre, and the Principles for Developing Velocity - Price, $1.00, post-paid 
Both parts complete in one volume, bound in cloth, price, $2.00, post-paid 
COPIES SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C, H. DITSON @ CO., New York LYON © HEALY, Chicago J. E. DITSON ® CO., Philadelphia 
Order of your home dealer or the above houses 


Price, 50 cents 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. } 


The Latest Popular Sheet 71 Cents 
Music Productions :; : Per Copy 


My Irish lolly ?0—Wait 'till the Sun Shines Nellie— 
Every Little Bit Helps—Yankee Doodle Boy—Eyerybody 
Works But Father—Hiram Green Good Bye—Keep A Cosy 
Cornerin Your Heart for Me—Every Dollar Carries Trouble 
ofits Own—A Dark [an Coming with a Bundle—Starlignt 
—Yiolette—Good Bye Sweet Marie—Peter Piper—Polly 
Prim—Jack 0’ Lantern Joe—The Only One (Wonderland) 
—Jografree (Wonderland)—Tammany—What you going fo 
do when the Rent Comes ’Round, 

And a host of others. All the popular musie of the day 
21c percopy. Send for free catalog. 


EMMONS & C0., 373-375-I Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Part 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER of Six Brilliant Piano 

Pieces, Especially Good for Teaching Purposes. 
Dance Fantastique, 7ZLL Rustic Dance, MOH’ 
In Tke Forest, SELL PlayiulRondo, ZEIGLER 
Wanda Mazurka, OHM Cascades, « SPRANNLE 
The six pieces will be sentc cing February for 20c. Singly, 5c each, 
Walter S. Sprankle, Pub 809 E. 11th St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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dust Published 


Four New Compositions for 
the Pianoforte 


a 
By THEODORE LACK 
SS 


A Piano for the 
Musically Intelligent 


= py. 
Op. 176. SONG OF THE NYMPHS. (3¢ 
Op. 178. SONNET. Song Without Wark (3b) i) : 
Ge. 179. THE SYLPHID. (3p). oe (EP) 80 fh mianists, piano student 
€ Op. 230. WALTZ AT TWILIGHT, (35). 6 pusrettsd th susie iu itm auiatic See 
(3b) = 160 Bice cis music i Its artistic sense, cannot 
strive, 2chievement and Dro. H i 
BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK _, The quartet of piano compositions under th peed pnd: tone development “without 
120 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Avenue | | titles *“ Song of the Nymphs," tgooneaneer the ~~ | OU 


Sylphid” and ‘Waltz at Twilight,” 
confirm their author, Theodore “Lack aint ate 
position which he has won in the front rank of 
composers of recital pieces of the best class. 
They may be ranked ag third-grad i 
Aas 8) e 
but all of them, and especially the first and thicg! 


are well worthy of the attenti 
players. pone fourth-grade } 


SOME FIRST PIANO PIECES 
With and Without Words 
By MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Op. 12. Outline Melodies. 
(1a) Complete $0.40 
The Clock Story. 
Fairies’ Dancing Song. 
Brownie Steps. 
The Fairy Raindrops. 


Hlason’ Hamlin | 


PIANOS 


T An excellent Opportunity for 
nation of these instruments j 
retail warerooms of the : 


Alas s Hamlin Ga, 


BOSTON 


Selections for Teachers and Schools made 
Specialty. iy 
Mail Orders Solicited and Filled Prom 
ptly to A 
Parts of the Country, : ee 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


Boston Leipzig New Yo 
120 Boylston St. : 136 Fifth, Ave. 


8 critica. exami- 
S offered at the 


bens 


Op. 14. Tone Stories. 
(tb-c) Complete $0.40 
. I. Harp Song. 
No. 2. The Rainy Picnic Morning. 
No. 3. Doll’s Lullaby. 


NEW York CHICAGO 


Op. 15. Church Music. A Sunday Group. 
(1b) Complete $0.40 
Preliminary Study in F major. 
r{2 Hymn-Tune in F major, 
“Ub. Hymn-Tune in D major. 
i Hymn-Tune, “Thou Who dost 
I 


as a Father Heed.” 
b. Hymn-Tune, “O God of Grace.” 
III. Little Blessing or Grace. 


Op. 13. Four Duets for Two Beginners. 
$0.60 


No. 1. Boatman’s Tune. 

No. 2. The Nodding Grass-Star. 
No, 3. Old Folk Melody. 

No. 4. A Voyage. 


THREE TUNEFUL PIANO PIECES 
By L. E. ORTH 
Op. 17 


Dainty Steps. (1c) $0.40 
No. 2. Staccato March. (2a) 40 | 
No. 3. Happy Hearts. (2a) 40 


PIANO STUDIES FOR LITTLE ARTISTS 
By L. E. ORTH 
Op. 30 


Op. 30. 


No. 


1. Youcan’t catch Me! } 
No. 2. Little Musician. } Ca-b) $0.30 
No. 3. Listen to Me! hi x 
No. 4. In Singing Style. } (2a-c) 9 
No. 5. The Child and the Flower 
(1c) +30 
6. 


| 
| 


No. 6. Light of Heart. (2a) 30 
No. 7. Question and Answer. os 

No. 8. That's the Reason Why. } Ga b) .30 
No. 9. Gently Gliding. (1e) “30 


No. 10. A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
(2b) 


“COBWEBS” AND OTHER SONGS 


By GERRIT SMITH 


Op. 24 
Op. 24. 
Nor. Cobwebs. A® (d-f#) $0.50 
No, 2. Billy and His Drum. B’ (d-g) 50 
No. 3. Dandelion, D (d-g) “50 
No. j. The Candy Lion, D (d-e) 30 
No. 5. The Swing: F (d-g) 30 
No. 6. Slumber Song. A (c#-f#) .50 
No. 7. Learning to Play G (d-g) .50 


ee eee 
SELECTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS MADE A SPECIALTY 


; ?REE—Catalogs containing Portraits of 
ge Me ee Toreinn COM sere. No.1, Panu; 
‘0. 2, Sougs; No. 3, Octavo; No. 4, Violin, No. 5, 
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THE PUBLISHER OF THE ETUDE WILL SUPPLY ANYTHING IN MUSIC 


Copyriglit 1906 by THEODORE PRESSER 


VOL. XXIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., FEBRUARY, 1906. 


NO. 2. 


The Advent of Endowed Institutions in American 
Musical Education 


Including the views of DR. FRANK DAMROSCH, Director of the Institute for Musical 


Art of New York, upon Conservatory Conditions in America and in Europe 


A Review of Musical Education. 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


I 


that we have to thank for the most impor- 


Wiru the great intellectual awakening which 
electrified all Kurope, following the discovery 
of America, Italy, “the mother of Columbus,” 
manifested her pride by various enterpr! 
which have now become little more than dreams 
of her glorious days. In the year in 
Naples, the conservatory, “Santa Maria di 
Loreto,” was founded. ‘The first music school 
came into existence nearly five hundred years 
later than the first university—that of Salerno, 
which was founded in 1060, The Naples Con- 
servatory was an eleemosynary institution in 
that its pupils were mostly orphans. 

The following century brought forth a State 
musie school in Lisbon, Portugal. In 1771, a 
State music school was founded at Stockholm. 
Just as the United States was recovering from 
the terrible effects of the Revolutionary War, 
France founded the National Conservatory in 
Paris. A little later, in Germany, tlirough the 
enthusiasm of Joseph Froelich, a humble teacher, 
the splendid medieval city of Wiirzburg founded 
the first German musie school, one which is still 
in flourishing existence. Other famous music 
schools were found in the following years: 

Prague, 1808; Vienna, 1817; Brussels, 1813; 
Warsaw, 1821; Royal Academy of England, 
1822; The Hague, 1826; Berlin, 1822 (Chureh 
Music Institute, 1833, for compositions; for 
practical musicians, 1869); Dessau, 1829; 
Leipzig, 1843; Munich, 1848; Rotterdam, 1845; 
Cologne, 1850; Stern Conservatory (Berlin), 
1850; Darmstadt, 1851; Strassburg, 1855; 


es 


Dresden and Stuttgart, 1856; Frankfort and 
Florence, 1860; Amsterdam, 1862; St. Peters- 
burg and Christiania, 1865; Copenhagen, 1866; 
Weimar, 1872; Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort, 
1878. ‘This list, while not altogether complete, 
outlines the development of European musieal 
edueational work from the institutional stand- 
point. 

Most of these schools were either State schools, 
semi-State schools, or endowed schools. Notwithstand- 
ing the suc of the Stern, Kulla Klindworth, 
Scharwenka and other private coaservatories, it may 
readily be seen from the above, that musical eduea- 
tion, §0 far as conservatoric re concerned, has been 
largely dependent upon outside assistance, A pri- 
vate music school depends largely upon the interest, 
enthusiasm and judgment of its principal owner or 
founder, With the death of the founder or prime- 
mover, the school loses its motive power, as it were 
and few private schools have been able to continue 


under other management, 


Endowed Institutions. 

Tt is this very permanence which an adequate en- 
dowment confers upon a school, that is 
vantageous characte ie of such stitutions, Tt 
tends to distribute the interest formerly concentrated 
in the chief owner, among all the teachers engag 
It gives each teacher a feeling of security which he 
cannot associate with institutions destined for more 
transient existence. It is somewhat difficult to esti- 
mate the effect upon the musie of the last century 
of the direct contributions of sueh men as Dr, Toe! 
who gave his fortune to found a conservatory in 
Frankfort—and others, It is the Hoch Conservatory 


tant part of the education of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. ‘he munificence of other public-spirited 
men in Kurope has been the means of assisting 
many an American student. These endowments, 
however, are but trivial beside those of the thou- 
sands of musicians who have so liberally con- 
tributed their golden hours to students—never 
expecting any monument more permanent than 
the consciousness of the perpetuation of the 
ideals for which they have spent their lives. It 
is to these benefactors and philanthropists across 
the seas, that the American musician bows with 
gratitude and reverence. The real philanthro- 
pists are men of the type of Franke who, in 1695, * 
with a capital of $2.80, founded in Hallé an in-~ 
stitution which has taught 118,000, and has to- | 
day 3000 children under its care. : 

How, indeed, are the easily-spared millions of 
a Carnegie or a Rockefeller to be compared with 
the endowments of a Schubert, a Pestalozzi, or a 
Horace Mann—who gave not a little from a great 
fortune to the eause of education, but their very 
lives, that the world might be better! These are 
the greater benefactors of mankind. 

At last the endowed conservatory on a large 
scale has made its appearance upon our shores, 
Through the executive ability of Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch and the publie spirit of Mr. James Loeb, 
the United States now has a music school with 
an endowment fund of $500,000 and the assur- 
ance of further financial support equal to and, in 
the majority of cases, greater than most Euro- 
pean musie schools. An endowment of 2,000,000 
marks for a music school would create an up- 
roar in musical cireles in Germany; but in 
America the great plethora of money has so 
minimized the real importance of the event that 
musicians seem to have taken little cognizance 
of the element which will certainly have a most 
powerful effect, not only upon the art develop- 
ment of America, but a direct effect, no matter 
how slight, upon the business of every individual 
teacher on this side of the Atlantic. Not many years 
can pass before the rivalry of other cities in America 
will lead to the foundation of musie schools with sub- 
stantial endowments. The munificence of Mr. James 
Loeb in founding the “Betsy Loeb Fund” and the re- 
sultant Institute for Musical Art of the City of New 
York will have an influence more far-reaching than it 
is safe to predict. Tt is obviously to the interests of 
all musicians, students and teachers, to study these 
conditions and to exercise all possible foresight in 
order that their artwork may be broadened in 
sympathy with the new movement, 


| 
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Public Opinion. 


What, for instance, will be the effect of endowed 
music schools upon the publie opinion and upon the 
general culture of America? It may be safe to as- 
sume that in this country 90 per cent. of the popula- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of the land 
still regard music as a very lovely but easily dis- 
pensable accomplishment. That the art has any real 
importance in general educational work; that it 
affords intellectual stimulus and exercise unequalled, 
by any of its sister arts; that it has refining in- 
fluences so subtle and yet so certain that it is one 
of the most powerful instruments that can be em- 
ployed in character building, is rarely, if ever, ad- 
mitted by the money-wise men of affairs or the ignor- 
ant politicians whom the American people select for 
their “boards of education.” Any necessity for 
public economy immediately affects the department of 
music in general educational work. It is idle to 
elaim that music is more important than other studies 
in the school curriculum; but it is a tremendous in- 
justice to musicians, to the common wealth and to 
posterity to regard the art of music as an idle pastime 
designed to while away the idle moments of the chil- 
dren of the rich. 

The value of education is generally appreciated in 
America, and the station of the teacher is higher 
than in any other land; except with the Brahmins 
of India, where the highest caste is composed largely 
of teachers and philosophers. To many of our fel- 
low-citizens, “money” is the most eloquent of all 
Janguages. They can realize the advantages of a 
university and applaud the man who gives a million 
or so to a university. When a public benefactor gives 
$500,000 to found a musical institution, the public 
begins to wonder. ‘Music must be of some use, or 
the donor would never have given so liberally! ” 
Thus public opinion, the real imperial force in 
American affairs, is drawn to the new significance 
given to the art of music. The public realizes that, 
after all, music may be something more than a mere 
entertainment. It discovers that great educators, 
from the beginnings of Greek civilization up to the 
present day, have always given music an important 
part in the general educational scheme. It learns, 
perhaps, that Martin Luther demanded that singing 
should be a regular part of the general school work. 
The seriousness of the musician’s ideals are given 
a new consideration. The emancipation of the teacher 
from the Greek slave or pedagogue is furthered. The 
evolution of the musicians’ social position from vaga- 
bondage, through servitude (a servitude that found 
Mozart in the servants’ hall), through ignominious 
neglect, to his rightful standing as an educator is ad- 
vaneed. It is in this manner more than in any other 
that the Loeb endowment will affect American musical 
affairs. It will not and could not alter the real posi- 
tion of music in educational work, That is im- 
mutable; but it will re-mold public opinion so that 
the position of the sincere and thoroughly-trained 
musician will be much more secure and elevated than 
it has been in the past. 


Dr. Damrosch’s Busy Life: Its Lesson. 


Let us first consider the education, personality and 
purposes of the man whom Fate has placed in com- 
mand of this new movement. Dr. Frank Damrosch 
was born in Breslau, Germany, in 1859. His father, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the Berlin University, 
whither he had gone at the request of his parents, 
who looked with disfavor upon the career of a 
musician, His intellectual brilliance may be im- 
agined from the fact that he completed his course 
one year ahead of the regular time, and was 
obliged to remain another year. While at the Uni- 
versity he studied with Ries (Beethoven’s pupil), 
Dehn and Biéhmer. At the same time he supported 
himself and paid for his own musical education. 
Shortly thereafter he become a member of the Weimar 
Court Orehestra under Franz Liszt. He took his seat 
at the Jast desk among the violir One day, when 
the orchestra was rehearsing a pa 
passage in one of Wagner’s operas, Lis 
Damroseh, kindly play that passage. and show the 
it should be played.” Thia he did and 


said: “Dr. 


others how loli 
Dr, Damvoseh cine forward to the frst violin deak 


His career us a concert yiolinist 


and remained there. 
; ag conductor of the Bresla Philharmonic concerts, 


the New York Avion Society, as the organizer of the 
New York Symphony Society and of the New York 
Braise society, conductor of a season of German 
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Opera in New York, is current history. His work 
was so potent that its influence is still actively felt 
in America, His wife, recently deceased in New York, 
was Helene von Heimburg, a prominent singer. Such 
was the fortunate parentage of Frank and Walter 
Damrosch. 

Its influence upon their lives is continually mani- 
fest. The early educational work of Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch was, strange to say, not conducted under Con- 
servatory methods, but with private teachers. The 
home education of the brothers was without doubt 
the most important element in all of the varied and 
various lines of influence which have been brought to 
play upon them. Educators universally recognize 
“home education” as the most important factor in the 
up-bringing of children, 

Dr. Damrosch sa Although all the edueational 
forces with which I have come into contact have had 
a certain part in preparing me for my life-work, 1 
feel that the influences of my father and mother in 
my home were by far the most important.” It will 
be seen later in this article how Dr. Damrosch has 
attempted to introduce the atmosphere of the home 
in his present undertaking. When still a youth, in 
Breslau, Dr. Damrosch became a pupil of Rafael 
Joseffy. 


Dr. Damrosch’s Great Musical Service to America. 


Coming to America with his parents, in 1871, Dr. 
Damrosch remained in New York for about ten years, 
when his good judgment told him that the time had 
come when a separation from home ties would be 
more beneficial to him than the many positions that 
his father’s standing in New York might secure for 
him. He also realized that to him as the oldest child 
must come the management of the family affairs in 
the event of his father’s death. The necessity for 
business experience was very obvious. Therefore he 
embarked in business, selecting Denver, Col., as the 
location. “It was there,’ s Dr. Damrosch, “that 
1 realized that my mission in life was to become a 
teacher.” He soon organized the Denyer Chorus Club 
and ere long became a member of a string quartet, 
which was one of the first to introduce this type of 
chamber-music in the frontier city. His next move 
was to amalgamate several of the local theatre and 
amateur orchestras into a larger organization devoted 
to the performance of some of the greater symphonic 
masterpieces. “It was often necessary for me to 
teach each member of the willing, but technically 
ineflicient, orchestra his or her part,” he remarked; 
“I realized the confidence placed in me by the players 
and, feeling the responsibility, I found it necessary 
to make myself far more familiar with the individual 
instruments than does the conductor of a symphony 
orchestra, composed of professional players. It was 
felt by many at the time that my Western venture 
was a serious mistake. Nothing could have been 
further froni the true conditions of affai for 1 
feel that my experience in Denver in business, as 
well as the isolation from the rest of the mu 
world, threw me upon my own resources, and a 
sisted me more than anything else to meet the many 
peculiar problems arising in connection with the new 
Musie Institute which demand individual solutions, 
and tax one’s ingenuity quite differently from those 
which confront the musician whose experience has 
been confined to a metropolis or who b been denied 
acquaintance with practical business a 's.” Before 
leaving Denver, Mr. Damrosch became director of 
Music in the Public Schools, which position he held up 
to last year, when the organization of the new school 
of musie took his entire attention. 


Twenty Years in New York. 


After his return to New York, upon the death of 
his father in 1885, Mr. Damrosch’s versatility Jed 
him through various diverse chamels and had Fate 
been the navigator, no better course could have been 
devised to lead him to what he now terns his “life- 
work.” He became chorus master of the Metropolitan 
Opera House (1885-1891), conductor of the Newark 
Harmonie Society (18s 887). organized the Peo- 
ple’s Singing Classes, in 1892, became conductor of 
various musical organizations, including the “Musur 
wis.” the “Oratorio Society" and the "Musical Avt 
Society.” ‘The last-named organization is a veritable 
marvel of choral excellence, Tt consists of an 
ganization of selected soloists of the Nighost 
obtainable in New York. Yours of ex perionce 
ing the great masterpieces of the founders of 
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particularly the works of Palestrina, his contem- 
poraries and his predecessors, have led to the “per- 
fection” of a singing society which the writer feels 
18 superior to the best European organizations of 
similar intent, judged from the standpoints of coa- 
scientiousness of execution, quality and balance of 
tone, individual intelligence of the. members and 
esprit du corps.” This society alone would have. 
made a permanent reputation for Dr. Damrosch as an 

SaRaNEULeE the highest and best in musical art. 
- aad DE Damrosch became Supervisor of Music 
the New York City Public Schools and held the 
posttion until the present year, As a means of col- 
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THE VALUE OF THE OLD CLASSICS, 


BY LOUIS KOHLER, 


From their lack of ideality and inspiration the 
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THE PIANO’S SOLILOQUY: A ROMANCE. 


BY C, W. FULLWOOD. 


SEPTEMBER lst.—O, dear, here I have to wake into 
life again aiter the sleep of vacation, in a deserted 
house! TI admit it was rather lonely at times, but 
the quiet and rest was pleasing to my wiry nerves. 
Contrary to nature’s habits of animals, trees and 
plants I lie dormant in summer, while all outdoors 
is jubilant. My mistress is a music teacher, and she 
leaves me shut up in the house when she goes abroad 
the last of June. 

September 2d.—My mistress tested me this morn- 
ing and concluded she must have in the tuner to 
straighten me up for the teaching season. Drat that 
man! How | do hate him! He screws and twists at 
me until [ think I shall have no nerves left to stand 
the pupils’ trying strumming. They are bad enough 
but that tuner is the limit. 

September 3d.—O, dear! I’m so stiff and sore this 
morning. That tuner was as cross as two sticks yes- 
terday! Said I was cranky and he could not get 
me in pitch; guess he was not in harmony himself. 
How was I to blame that the wet August had warped 
my interior! Humph! I'd like to pound him as he 
did poor, helpless me. ; 

September 4th.—Well, my environment is getting 
into normal condition. They took the graveyard- 
looking clothes off the furniture this morning. I 
have just had a delightful two hours. My mistress 
has been playing her favorite nocturnes and sonatas 
with that caressing touch that she reserves for her 
hours alone with me. What an inspiration! No one 
else can bring out the best of me as she does. Her 
spirit is contagious. There is one suspicious happen- 
ing, though. Today she played a number of old-time 
love songs. Wonder if Dan Cupid has been playing 
her this summer? 

September 5th.—They call this Labor Day. Phew! 
I guess it is all right. Today, one of her summer 
friends, an athletic girl, called and how she did 
thump me. Gracious! it is a wonder mistress could 
stand it; it was nearly the death of me. 

September 6th.—The agony has commenced. School 
opened today; and after school-hours the music les- 
sons commenced. The first one was a boy. He came 
in the studio as if he was going to take a dose of 
unpleasant medicine. His clumsy fingers struck me 
with as much idea of musie as that tomeat in our 
backyard. How she could be so patient I cannot 
conceive! 1 wished my mahogany legs had the power 
to kick him clean off that stool. The next two were 
talented girls and mistress and I were soothed in 
spirit and nerves. 

September 7th.—The first pupil today attempted 
to play a Beethoven sonata. 1 wonder the old master 
don’t turn in his grave at the idea of one of his 
masterpieces being so foully murdered. 

September 8th—Um! 1 thought so. Mistress had 
a caller last night. I am sure he is responsible for 
those love songs. They sang duets, she playing the 
accompaniments. I suppose now we will have a 
winter of love and music. I never knew her to play 
so carelessly before; there was more talking than at- 
tention to the music. 

September 9th.—There comes that dawdler again. 
1 thought we were done with her last season. Her 
mother thinks she is to be a second Carrefio. Shades 
of Mozart! How she did maltreat his Ninth Sonata. 

September 10th——The imexpected happened this 
afternoon—that De Smythe boy was lazy and im- 
pudent. Mistress stopped short, packed up his music, 
led him to the door and told him never to come again. 
‘There is a limit to patience. 

September 11th.—The lover was here again; and J 
think I received pretty shabby treatment. They sat 
on the sofa the whole evening and never noticed me. 
Lanier has said: “Music is love in search of a word.” 
Um! they were at a loss for words and yet they did 
not ask my help to “search.” 

September 12th.—Here comes that giggling Jones 
girl! She has a presto laugh and a largo brain. She 
may be a good performer if she and mistress both 
live long enough. 

September 13th,—Sunday. The lover was here, 
and they went off for a walk and left me to meditate 


on others’ sins. ; 
September 14th.—Mistress wears a new diamond 


ring this morning. Well. I can see the finish of some 
budding young geniuses amongst our pupils. Wonder 
if she will take me with her to the new house, for J 


suppose there will be one? 


THE ETUDE 


September 15th.—No lessons today. I have had an- 
other wrenching to be “brought up to concert pitch.” 
Egad! Id like to pitch that tuner into the Hudson 
River. 

September 16th.—Great time at the musicale last 
night. Prof. De Swatem played one of his composi- 
tions—something between a two-step and a nocturne. 
Miss Falsetto sang about “My love lies dying in a 
foreign land.” Wonder if he was in a barber shop! 
O, yes, the lover was here, and he played a violin 
solo. That was a beautiful melody. Love and music 
are close relatives, I guess. 

September 17th.—Big bouquet of carnations this 
morning. I know where they came from. Love affair 
is getting fortissimo and near the finale. 

September 18th.— Here comes that little imp, 
Charlie Jacobs. He makes the lesson hour a veritable 
torture; and he is generally late, too, and sometimes 
does not come at all. His playing reminds me of the 
old Jack and Jill nursery rhyme. 

September 19th. Saturday. Lessons all day. My 
nerves are throbbing and I am sure the mistress’s 
head is in a like condition. 

September 20th.—Sunday. Another love symphony, 
all measures legato with kisses for rests. Makes my 


old mahogany: frame thrill with emotion.—Ah, me! - 


September 21st-26th—Lessons have been intermit- 
tent this week. Dressmakers have usurped my hold ox 
mistress’s time. Making the trousseau. 

September 27th.—Love, theme and variations. 

September 28th—Hurrah! no more lessons. My 
old age will be made comfortable and in a rose-em- 
bowered cottage in the suburbs. 

September 29th—Wedding-day. All the pupils, in 
white, strewed roses for the bride. They were mar- 
ried standing beside me under a horseshoe of daisies. 

September 30th.—They are off on their honeymoon. 
{ am left to solitude and pleasant anticipations of 
life in the new home. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON PEDALING. 


BY CHARLES E. WATT. 


Tue correct use of the damper (so-called loud) 
pedal of the pianoforte is one of the most difficult 
details of piano study, and its improper use is a 
greater evil than any other abuse practiced by imper- 
fectly or insufficiently taught pupils. 

Many things in piano playing are learned by mu- 
sical pupils through hearing artistie performances, 
and pedaling is one of the things sometimes acquired 
in this way: and eyen as some pupils are “born with 
scales,” even so a few seem endowed with intuition 
for correct pedaling. 

Those who have the imitative faculty or the natural 
intuition need but to be guided a little by a good 
teacher to accomplish satisfactory results with the 
pedal, but those who have neither, must be trained 
even more carefully and laboriously than those who 
have naturally a harsh or a weak technic. 

Some of the things necessary to study in reference 
to pedaling are: 1. changes of harmony; 2. phrasing 
and accents; 3. kind of touch used, and 4. location 
of scale passages, high or low. 

To treat these a little in detail, it may be said that 
the first essential to the intelligent use of the pedal 
is the observance of the changes of harmony. As 
these are noted usually the most clearly in the left 
hand, it follows (in the simpler works, at least) that 
the pedal must be largely used as indicated by the 
left-hand part. In very simple pieces, the harmonies 
change with the ineasures, and to “use the pedal by 
measures” would be a simple and efficient rule for a 
short time; but, at the occurrence for the first time 
of a change of harmony in the middle of the measure 
the fact should be noted and made clear with the 
pedal. 

Out of the foregoing it follows naturally that to 
ensure good pedaling the left hand should be prac- 
ticed alone with the pedal. A safe and sure mode of 
practice for a child would be: 1. Right hand alone; 
2. left hand alone; 3. both hands; 4. left hand and 
pedal; and 5. both hands and pedal. If this were 
all that we had to consider in the use of the pedal, 
it would be a simple enough matter, but complica- 
tion and difficulty arise from the fact that this use 
of the pedal only insures a partial blending of tones, 
and that a much more perfect welding may be ob 
tained by using the pedal in syncopation with the 
changes of harmonies. This is the artistic use of the 
pedal, and as such. must be pointed out and taught 
as early in the pianistie course as possible. 
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To make the matter clear, the two ways of using 
the pedal can be explained as follows: Play the 
chords e—e—g, e—f—a, d—f—g—b, e—g—c in the 
right hand with octaves ¢, f, g, and ¢ in the left 
hand. Count one, lwo, three, four to each chord, 

1. Put down pedal with one, and let it up just after 
four, each measure; this constitutes pedaling with 
the changes of harmony. 

2. Put pedal down with the first one and release 
it just after the second one, putting it down again 
before two; this constitutes pedaling in syncopation 
with the harmonies, and the idea carried out ‘in full 
makes the exact use of the pedal employed by the 
great artists. 

Other details are these: 1. Accent is made 
stronger by use of the pedal, therefore heavy accents 
should be done with pedal where possible; syncopa- 
tion accents are made especially clear by thoughtful 
use of the pedal. E 

2. A short phrase requiring vigorous attack and 
abrupt ending is made clearer if the pedal is put 
down with the beginning of the phrase and released 
promptly at the end; in fact. any phrase needs the 
pedal at the beginning. and the cessation of the 
pedal at its end. 

3. The kind of touch employed will modify the use 
of the pedal materially. Riemann, who is an expert 
authority on the use of the pedal, says that it can 
and sometimes must be used with staccato passages; 
however, a perfect staceato is possible only when the 
pedal is not used at all; therefore, portamento and 
all other kinds of detached notes entail a most careful 
consideration of the pedal. 

4, Seale passages lying lower than middle C will 
invariably be blurred by the use of the pedal while 
those higher up on the piano will not; it follows, 
therefore, that the pedal should be avoided in low 
lying passages, yet when the effect desired is that 
of gruffness, it is sometimes used even in such pas- 
sages. 

From all this it is easily deducible that while on 
the surface these various elements seem to combat 
each other and while careful study of each individual 
composition is necessary, yet if such study is given 
and one point at a time is carefully weighed against 
the others—the most important one always being 
given the preference—a fairly good pedaling may be 
acquired. If this study is supplemented by much 
hearing of artists and careful observance of their 
work the earnest student may, by degrees, acquire a 
proficiency in even this, the most elusive point in 
the piano player’s art. 


CHARACTERISTIC MUSIC. 


BY W. D. ARMSTRONG, 


Atone with the regular routine work of instrue- 
tion, the pupil’s imagination may be stimulated from 
time to time by the introduction of characteristic 
pieces. Musie, in a limited way, is capable of imitat- 
ing the sounds of nature, and arousing the emotions. 
The danee-forms are, more or less, the outcome of 
national tendencies, and have in them many features 
that are of interest. Pieces with titles similar to 
those given below are usually of the “characteristic” 
type, and contain useful melodie and rhythmic ideas. 

Nature Precrs: The Cuckoo; Whispering Winds; 
Morning Song; Evening Song or Nocturne: The 
Grasshopper; Boat Song; By the Frog Pond; Hunt- 
ing Seng; In the Forest; The Bird as Prophet. 

Exmorionat Preces: The Robin’s Death; Slumber 
Song; Fairy Dance; Enchantment; A Vision; Mem- 
ories; Dreams (Triiumerei) ; Soaring (Aufschwung) ; 


A Legend. 
Dance Prec Waltz; Polka; Schottische; Ma- 
surka; Polonaise; Tarantella; Jig (Gigue); Ga- 


votte; Minuet; March. 

The above will call to mind many more pieces under 
each head, and there might also be included the at- 
tempts at the Humorous: Alla Burla (Burlesque) : 
Dance of the Clowns; Valse Poupée (Valse of the 
Dolls) ; Danse Grotesque; Columbine and Harlequin. 


8 Intess works move 


BEETHOVE! na sphere of faney 
sublimely ape trom ordinary human experience. 
Often reflective in character and heavy in invention, 
their ideas are frequently so alien to those of everyday 
life that they lack in appeal to a large public. ‘This 
endears them to souls who love retirement from the 
common throng and have had enough of the musie 
that pleases it, though it must he said that 
presses only one side of their character. 
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Notes on Modern American Music 


By WALTER SPRY 


From a Lecture Recital Before the Music Study Class of the Chicago Woman’s Club } 
y 
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In presenting the subject of modern American 
musie, I am aware that there is a difference of 
opinion among musicians as to whether such a thing 
as American music really exists. If the point is 
taken that there is no distinctive school or style of 
musical art in America which ranks with the Italian, 
French, German or Russian schools, I must admit 
that as yet we are not in that class. 

If, however, the question is as to whether good 
music has been written by native Americans, I am 
ready to defend our position. The question naturally 
arises: What, then, is American music, if it exists? 


National Characteristics. 

The music of any nation which is distinctive con- 
tains certain national traits or characteristics. The 
music of Brahms, sombre, scholastic, and serious, is 
characteristic of the German and his philosophy. The 
musie of Massenet, in,its brilliant orchestral dress, 
is highly pictorial of the Gallie romances, The music 
of Grieg has an element of naiveté, inherent in the 
Norwegian folk; and in pieces like the “Peer Gynt 
Suite” or the “Bridal Procession,” we feel the local 
coloring of the northern clime. In Verdi and Mas- 
cagni we have the Italian expressed by the passionate 
melodies of the operas. By such men as Tchaikovsky, 
Glinka, Balakireff and Rimsky-Korsakoff we have the 
sadness of the Russi 


ian folk depicted and the original 
but often barbaric rhythms worked into noble forms 
of composition. The composers just named are na- 
tionalists who feel as their own the ideas held by the 
nation to which each belongs. On the other hand, 
there have been and are composers who are largely in- 
fluenced by outside ideals. Mozart was as much an 
Italian as a German. Saint-Saéns is the greatest 
living student of Bach and the German school. We 
speak of Elgar as the foremost English composer, 
although his music is founded on that of Liszt and 
Wagner. We need a larger number of talented and 
scholarly men, such as these in America, as stepping- 
stones to that condition which will produce the 
American genius whose greatness will compare with 
and even perhaps surpass that of any other living 
composer. 

When we stop to think that musie as a fine art 
began its career in this country only about fifty years 
ago, we must not expect that America can take a 
place with the great musical nations of Europe. It 
took many years of musical experience to produce a 
Bach, a Beethoven, a Brahms or a Wagner! It was 
in the fifties of the century just passed that William 
Mason and Theodore Thomas organized forces in New 
York, and Carl Zerrahn and B. J. Lang were bringing 
out the great musical masterpieces for the first time 
in Bostgn. Further, it is only about twenty-five 
years since native American composers began writing 
works of a serious artistic nature. 


American Composers as Song Writers. 


In what branch of the art has the American com- 
poser excelled? might be asked. I answer, certainly 
jn the art of song-writing. Not that we have a Schu- 
bert or a Schumann; but the best American com- 
posers, including MacDowell, Chadwick, Foote, Clough- 
Leighter and Mrs. Beach, would do honor to any 
country. We cannot find in the work of these writers 
that somErnine which stamps their productions as 
‘American in the same sense that Longfellow was dis- 
tinctively an American poet. And still there is no 
doubt but that if Mr. Foote, for example, had heen 
porn in Germany, he would have written in a dif- 
ferent style from his present one. Perhaps his native 
talent, would not have been greater, but his education 
yyould have been different, Longiellow was well read 
in the foreign literature; but this did not prevent 
him from devoting his principal efforts towards pro- 
ductions relating to America, and American life. We 
therefore have such poems vangeline,” and “Hia- 
watha.” Mr. MacDowell has declared that he does 
not care to be known as an American composer, True, 
jt has not been au honor always to belong to this 


class, except from the standpoint of doing mission- 
ary work, But I believe that we are at a turning- 
point in our history; and when we arrive at that 
stage of development, when it is the condition to 
have a large number of really eminent composers, Mr. 
MacDowell and all the rest will be glad to be 
known as American composers. 


Change of Certain Conditions Necessary. 

Before we can achieve success as composers there 
are many changes which must be effected, among 
composers themselves, among musicians generally and 
among the so-called musical public. Only from a 
musically-cultivated race can we expect a composer 
in the highest artistic sense of the term. It is char- 
acteristic of the American people, to use a homely 
phrase, to have too many irons in the fire. We lack 
that continuity of purpose and that composure of 
thought that are necessary in the creation of a great 
musical work. Even in our conversations, the tendency 
is to jump unwarrantedly from one subject to another. 
Let me illustrate from a party of French men and 
women at the dinner table. Someone will mention a 
seemingly trivial experience, for example, that 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt was seen on the boulevard. 
In America, the matter would probably end with the 
mere statement that Mme. Bernhardt had been seen. 
Not so in France. Mme. Bernhardt’s art would prob- 
ably be praised by some, torn to pieces by others. 
Her remarkable childhood would be talked of. Her 
experiences at the Comédie Francaise would be re- 
viewed, and finally what she had accomplished at her 
own theatre. After discussing thus for a half-hour 
or so, something would be said which would naturally 
lead to another subject. It is in this skill in de- 
veloping a theme, whether it be conversation, architec- 
ture, or music, that the people of the older nations 
far surpass us. 

It is safe to say that the themes of American com- 
posers compare favorably with those of any com- 
posers, But not five per cent. of the compositions 
produced are worth anything. We ignore detail. I 
believe the most important thing I learned from Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky was the ability to study detail. 
Often have I heard him say: “Ja, die Kleinighkeiten,” 
“Yes, the small things.” To study these means con- 
centration. Take, for example, the new Postoffice 
Building in Chicago. Everything was supposed to be 
built, when it was discovered that the architect had 
overlooked a detail. It was found that no provision 
had been made for receiving the mail into the post 
office. But architects are not alone negligent in these 
matters. Composers are extremely careless in the 
matter of working out their subject, and it is that 
which we must learn before achieving greatness. 
Study should be made of Beethoven’s “Sketch Book,” 
edited by Nottebohm, In this we find the manifold 
ways Beethoven would write a phrase before he was 
perfectly satisfied with it. Of course, all this re- 
quires time, and only those who will take the time 
can hope for advancement. 

It is not to be wondered at that we are so behind in 
musical affairs, for life in the larger cities tends 
toward a strenuousness that simply prevents, for any 
length of time, a concentration of thought. And in 
the country and smaller towns there are very few 
ey uae The standard of musical taste in 

ne smaller towns is illustrated by <peri 
which I heard recently: OP SRSEXDSPENES Of 

A well-known organ: it of Chicago had been engaged 
to give an organ recital in a church in one of our 
Mlinois towns. The organ had already been installed 
some five years; imagine the astonishment of the 
Dette the Bach Soe the apt kek eae 

§ e pedals had been used! 
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will come from the smaller places. At present, how- 
ever, in American towns, talent and genius are not 
only not fostered but are often not even recognized. 
it is a problem and until we have a higher standard 
in these cities upheld by schools and the people at 
large, there is very small chance of expecting the 
great American genius previously referred to. 

I shall speak of only one more change which should 
take place to raise the standard of musie and thereby 
help the cause of the American composer; and that is 
to respect the profession of a musician. Many do 
not look upon musie as a serious pursuit; they do 
poe know that brains and character are required to 
aeeste an any branch of the musical profession. 
ee ee upon as a pastime, and musicians 
a ae hs p to correct this impression, for they 
give their services for little or nothing, They think 
it will help them to become known; “but the judg- 
ment. of the older professionals is that these = Te 
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In the number of Ernest Kroeger, one breathes the 
freedom and freshness of the western mountain atmos- 
phere. ‘Ihe piece belongs to a suite which depicts 
western life. Mr. Kroeger is a native American, 
born in St. Louis, and received his entire education 
in this country. 

Mr. Henry Holden Huss is a New Yorker, and ex- 
cels in the elegant salon style of writing. 

The composition of Mrs. Beach, “The Scottish Le- 
gend,” is a recent publication and a composition con- 
taining much pathos and tenderness. The “Witches’ 
Dance,” by MacDowell, is one of the best-known and 
most genial piano pieces of modern times. The author 
is alike celebrated in Europe and his own country as 
one of our leading composers. He is not fully ap- 
preciated, and a few years ago he resigned from his 
position at Columbia University, owing to the un- 
reasonable attitude of the officials. The other piano 
composition on the program is the “Suite Moderne,” 
by Arthur Whiting, a work of great brilliancy and 
power. 

In Mr. MacDowell’s “Slumber Song” the interested 
reader will note the one idea which the composer has 
used so skilfully. This song may easily be compared 
to many of Schumann’s best works for simplicity and 
delicacy. Mr, Fisher’s “Under the Rose” is one of the 
finest examples of the union of a text based on the 
tender sentiment with a musical setting that supple- 
ments it from the standpoint of expression. Mr. 
Foote’s song, “I’m Wearing Awa’,” is so well-known 
from its frequent appearance on the best programs 
and from studio use, that it is unnecessary to add any 
comment. Mr. Clough-Leighter is-one of the most 
prominent of the younger American composers. His 
song “My Lover He Comes on the Skee” gives a fine 
picture in tones of the rugged Scandinavian char- 
acter. , 

When we look back and see what has already been 
accomplished, we surely have every reason to feel 
hopeful for the high place the American composers 
should ultimately take. Let us at least recognize 
their present worth, and do all we can to help them 
achieve their rightful position in the front ranks of 
creative workers. 


MARK HAMBOURG AND LESCHETIZKY. 


Marg Hameoure, who is now twenty-six years old, 
is Russian by birth and parentage. When only 
eighteen months old he showed an interest in music, 
but it was not until he was six years of age that he 
gave evidence of talent and was put under regular 
struction by his father, who is a teacher of great 
ll. The boy did not appreciate the opportunity; 
tead, he endeavored to run splinters into his 
fingers so as to get out of practicing. In 1888, Mr. 
Hambourg, senior, was appointed professor of piano 
playing at the Moscow Conservatory. Later, the 
family moved to London, where they now live. Mark 
Hambourg is now a naturalized Englishman. In 
1892, he went to Vienna to study with Leschetizky. 
Of his first experiences, he says: 

“T went, and had a rude awakening. I had been 
thoroughly spoiled in England, and thought I knew 
everything. Leschetizky very soon showed me that 
I knew next to nothing. ‘He was tremendously strict, 
and made one work desperately hard; but I have 
nothing except the kindest feeling for him, if at the 
time I often rebelled against his discipline, He was 
a very quick-tempered man, and most impatient of 
stupidity. One day, at our weekly concert, a stu- 
dent, who, like myself, thought he knew everything, 
was playing a piece very much to his own satisfac- 
tion, when the maestro, without a word, took him 
by the collar and flung him clean out of the room. 
It is only fair to that student to add that he is now 
a very distinguished and successful pianist. But 
‘Leschetizky had the kindest of hearts. When I was 
leaving him he called me into his room and said: 
‘Now, L have some money for you.’ I was astonished, 
for I could not think what he meant. ‘AII the money 
you have paid to me,’ he continued, ‘I have put aside 
for you, so that when you made your start you should 
not be hampered by lack of means.’ However, as I 
had already secured an engagement, I did not need 
the money, so 1 did not take it, and the maestro 
characteristically gave it away to someone else.” 


Tue greatest problems in pedagogies lie not in 
knowledge and capacity but in the use of the will.— 
Wiese, 
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READING MUSIC AT SIGHT 


By JEAN PARKMAN BROWN 


Some Notes from an Ensemble Class. 

ReavinG music at sight is like an artist making 
a quick sketch of a dog, for instance. It is much 
better to get his outline—his head, his body and his 
legs—than to put in the bow on his collar. Ensemble 
playing is, of course, the best practice for learning to 
read at sight: the rhythm must be kept up even 
if some of the details are left out. 

In the Stern Conservatory, in Berlin, all the 
youngest pupils in the piano classes that I heard were 
also in a harmony class and in an ensemble class. But 
it is very difficult to make American parents under- 
stand how important a part of a musical education 
sight reading is, and how much practice it needs. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday a ’cello player 
comes out to play with my pupils. When I first began 
this ensemble class, some years ago, I had a player 
every fortnight, but that was not often enough. Out 
of about twenty-five pupils now, ten play ensemble 
once a week. The starting of the class is certainly an 
effort; but once let it be seen how much progress the 
pupils make in reading at sight, others are induced 
to join more readily. There are a few fortunate, 
natural readers, but even these need practice. 

The youngest pupils in the class may at first look 
over accompaniments. A little pupil of eight or nine 
could easily study with his other work an accompani- 
ment to a folk-song during the week. He might, for 
the first month, play only fifteen minutes a week 
with the ’cello. Soon he could play for a half-hour, 
and, before the end of a winter’s playing, he will 
sometimes be able to read very simple music at sight. 

When a pupil of fourteen or fifteen comes to me, 
one who has had no practice in reading at sight, I 
let him at first look over one or two easy accompaut- 
ments during the week, and, if there is any time left 
in his ensemble lesson after he has tried these, I 
let him’ read the easiest things at sight. Thus, 
grddudlly, a pupil learns how to play an accom- 
paniment at sight; and the pupils, who have played 
Unce"a Week for an hour in the ensemble class for 
five or six years, have invariably learned to be useful 
readers. 

Of course, reading with another instrument is far 
better for a pupil than reading alone, for the pupil 
must get in as much as he can without spoiling the 
rhythm of the piece. I have heard a little pupil call 
out, desperately, to Mr. Fries: 

“Wait for me a minute! ” 

“No, my dear; it’s against all rules,” he would 
respond. And on he would go with his steady rhythm, 
and the pupil would manage somehow to arrive at the 
eadence. 

At the time of writing this article, in the ensemble 
class, Mr. Suck (the ’cellist), was standing up and 
animatedly explaining to a pupil “Allegro.” “It 
needs only a few words to give a true musician a 
hint how the music should be played. ‘Allegro’ means 
lively, rather than fast. If a person invites you to 
do something pleasant, you do not answer ‘Yes’ in 
a sorrowful tone. You want to do it, and you say 
“Yes’ in a lively tone. Now that is the way we must 
play ‘Allegro’—lively. In a similar way, a person in 
trouble generally speaks slowly. I have played under 
many great conductors—the Italians are quite dif- 
ferent from any others. When they called out Bril- 
liante, professoris, they meant Shine out. If any- 
thing was very difficult, Couraggio, professoris, cour- 
age, gentlemen.” 

Some of the easiest music that I have found useful 
for the pupils in the ensemble class is: 

Des jungen Geigers Mussestunden, Op. 12, Heft T. 
[Carl Buttschardt.] 

40 Morceaux, Sur des Melodies d’operas favories, 
Chansons nationales et populaires. [F. A. Kummer.] 

Blumenlese fiir angehende Violinisten, Op. 38, Heft 
Tand If. [Jul. Weiss.] 

Volkslieder Album, Collection Litolff, No. 286. 

Our fayorite Tunes. Augener Bdition. [Her- 
mann. ] 

Our Favorite Tunes. 

Opern Melodien, 

Three Nocturnes 

For several years a ‘cello player has had charge 
of the ensemble class. This year Mr. Gustay Strube 
has it. He is one of the first violins in the Symphony 
Orchestra, and his violin concerto was played by Mr. 
Kneisel and the orchestra, at one of their concerts. 


Augener Edition. 
Peters Edition. 
Burgmiiller. 


[Gurlitt.] 
(Hermann. ] 


Others of his compositions have been given by the or- 
chestra. 1 know that my pupils not only learn read- 
ing at sight in the ensemble class, but, by playing 
with these excellent musicians, gain in musical per- 
ception. It was a pleasure last week to hear Mr. 
Strube play with a young pupil: “Du, du liegst mir 
im Herzen,” “Lorelei,” “Robin Adair,” and so on. 
They were beautifully played. It seems to me that it 
takes a perfect artist to play a folk-song perfectly. 

When the class was in charge of a ’cello player, 
we did not only play music for ’cello and piano; but 
often, for musicals and little concerts the pupils gave 
for some charitable purpose, we studied trios and 
quartets. ‘Lhe Haydn trio for piano, violin and ‘cello 
in C major. The Allegro beginning G, E, E D D, ete. 
is very pretty and not very difficult. The Mozart 
Quartet in G Minor for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello 
is beautiful. Often a singer came to the class to 
try a song; and, of course, we were always glad to 
see any good violin or viola amateur player. How 
often Mr. Frank Boott has dropped in to hear his 
charming song “Lethe,” for voice, ’cello and piano, 
His “Viva Italia,” written for part voices, is easily 
arranged for piano four-hands, violin, viola and ’cello, 
and is immensely effective. I give a program of a 
little concert of chamber-musie, the proceeds of which 
went to furnish a room in the Old Ladies’ Home. 
The program went well. The Chopin Polonaise for 
piano and ’cello, the piano part played by a pupil of 
sixteen, received an enthusiastic encore. 


Ts Mendelssohn <niieresis ants cwseaec Wedding March. 
Piano Duet, Violin, Viola and ’Cello. 
2, Schubert........ Allegro from Sonata in D Major. 
Piano and ’Cello. 
3. Mozart :Allegro, Andante; from Mozart 


Quartet in G Minor. 
Piano, Violin, Viola and ’Cello. 
4, Hermann .. 
Two Violins and Piano, 


ndesaudi=icisvehsrnideteuecefeie aiviecerain'gsaieres sr Polonaise. 
Piano and ’Cello. 


eet teen eee cece eeeeeee es Anitra’s Tanz. 


Barearolle. 


a 


. Chopin 


x 


Adantino. 


Piano, Violin and ’Cello. 
BS" WBOO bt. cranes sieviyioeisiataacsaan Viva Italia [MS]. 
Piano Duet, Violin, Viola and ’Cello. 


Another help in teaching to read is for the teacher 
to have a lending library, with compositions in it 
from the very first grade to moderately difficult music. 
The pupil should take home at every lesson one or 
two pieces from the library, and read a little every 
day, at sight. As soon as a pupil once gets the feel- 
ing that he must keep up the rhythm, regardless of 
details, when reading at sight, he can read alone to 
advantage. ‘The expense of this library should not 
fall on the teacher. Each pupil might pay two dol- 
Jars a year. 

Perhaps the first steps in reading might be'accom- 
plished thus. There are some good and easy little 
pieces—Im ‘Trauten Heim—for piano, four hands, 
Carl Giinschals. A little pupil might be given at a 
very early stage one of these duets to look over be- 
tween the lessons. I do not tell the pupil anything 
about the little duet. After he has read it at home 
alone, I play it with him in the following lesson, 
keeping up the rhythm—letting him get in as much 
as he can. As soon as he knows the bass notes, he 
might look over both parts. 


To HAVE what we want is riches, but to be able to 
do without is power. 


THE man or woman who possesses economy, pos- 
sesses an annual income.—L. J. Brown. 


Ir your means suit not with your ends, pursue 
those ends which suit with your means.—Keene, 


He who will not tread the thorny way 
reach the goal of beauty and truth. 

Arr is strife, a struggle for the true and the beauti- 

To Be an artist ever means to be one who must fight, 


THE genii have given to men unwritten laws over 
the power of the beautiful. 


will never 


GENIUS needs sympathetic love just as 


the rose 
needs the sunlight. ve 
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Ir is not unusual to hear the remark: “I thor- 
oughly enjoy music, and can listen to it by the hour, 
but I am not competent to judge as to its beauty and 
excellence.” 

Whenever one hears a man talking thus one feels 
like assuring him that he does, as a matter of fact, 
possess the essential requisites for the appreciation 
and understanding of music, and that all those tech- 
nical matters about which he is ignorant are not 
nearly of the supreme importance with which he 
would endow them. If a man thoroughly enjoys 
music, if his eyes grew moist with the tones he hears, 
if they make him forget all his worldly affairs and 
anxieties, he simply does appreciate them, notwith- 
standing the fact that he has had no musical educa- 
tion, and has never heard the names of Palestrina or 
Bach. 

Elementary Susceptibility. 

The musical sense or feeling, the mere naive, spon- 
tancous delight in listening to melodies and har- 
monies, is the fundamental and essential factor in the 
appreciation of the art of tones. It is the material of 
which all genuine enjoyment is constructed and with- 
out which the most comprehensive knowledge about 
the art, and appreciation of its technical difficulties, 
avail but little. To be taken hold of and uplifted 
py the tones, to be carried away on the wings of en- 
thusiasm, to be stirred to the inmost core of one’s 
being—this is the vital element of musical apprecia- 
tion. 

This elementary susceptibility is not dependent on 
musical training and education; one may have had 
a thorough training and not possess it; or possess it 
without any training whatsoever. It is simply a mat- 
ter of natural endowment; one does or does not par- 
take of it, just as one possesses a tall or a short 
figure, black eyes or blue. Possibly its germ, when 
present, may be nurtured and developed; but where 
there is absolutely no germ or tendency, no amount of 
musical education will make up for it. 


The Function of the Ear. 

Jt is generally supposed that the ear itself plays 
an important part in the appreciation of music, The 
pleasure of the art of tones is regarded as primarily 
an enjoyment of mere sweet sounds; whence the 
corollary might seem to follow that.the more acute 
and exact the ear, the greater the enjoyment. This, 
however, is a fallacy. The ear, with its sensations 
of sound, is merely the vestibule of musical delight, 
through which the tones have to pass, but where they 
do not unfold into their full splendor. The ear is 
necessary, but only as a means; it corresponds to 
the lens of a stereopticon, without which no pictures 
ean be projected on the canvas beyond, but which 
by itself does not afford delight. 

“Weissman, in an essay entitled: “Thoughts on the 
Musical Sense in Animals and Man,” expresses the 
matter very clearly when he says: “Lhe under- 
standing of our highest: musie not only needs the 
auditory apparatus and auditory centre, together with 
the life-long training of these: something besides is 
absolutely indispensable, a mind that is sensitive, im- 
pressionable, and highly developed ; one and 
the same auditory organ, together with its auditory 
centre, must produce an entirely different effect upon 
the mind according as this is more highly or lowly 
The ‘soul’ is, as it were, played upon like 
an instrument by the musical nerve-vibrations of the 
auditory centre. The more perfect ue instrument 
is, the greater is the effect produced. ' 

It is in the soul, in the heart and feelings, that the 
enjoyment of music actually resides. The ear is but 
he keyboard, where the notes of this enjoyment are 
yates but the heart contains the strings and sound- 
; a asst where the effect is really produced. The 
ae a ‘also, contributes to the pleasure yielded by 
ane rt ‘ especially in classic and contrapuntal com- 
poe ae Bub the main source of musical delight is 
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harmonies of Beethoven’s symphonies thrill us with 
enthusiasm, and when a Schumann song draws tears 
to our eyes, or a Mozart mass uplifts us with devo- 
tion. : 

So much being recognized, it will be easier to ap- 
preciate the further statement, that the enjoyment of 
music does not demand or accompany any extra- 
ordinary delicacy in the perceptive and discriminative 
powers of the auditory organ. The ear must, of 
course, be normally delicate, the auditory keyboard 
must be in fair working order, if any emotional effect 
is to be produced. A person who is born deaf can 
never hope to appreciate tonal combinations, nor can 
a person who is so deficient in the discrimination of 
pitch that he is unable to distinguish between two 
successive notes, be expected to evince any marked 
enjoyment. ‘The lenses are so distorted in these cases 
that no tonal pictures can be projected through them, 
On the other hand, no extraordinary acuteness is 
necessary, nor, as just mentioned, do delicacy of 
hearing and musical susceptibility necessarily go to- 
gether. If only the ear is normally sensitive, the ap- 
preciation may be profound, in accordance with the 
effect on the mind and heart. It is not the keenest 
eye that extracts the greatest enjoyment from 
Raphael’s Madonnas; and it is not the sharpest ear 
that is most delighted by the Beethoven symphonies. 

Weissman relates of Mozart that he “possessed such 
a wonderful memory for absolute pitch that he once 
remarked, directly he began to play his own violin, 
that it was tuned half a quarter-tone higher than 
one he had played two days before”; but hg; right- 
fully adds that “many people, although admitted to 
be very musical, have the feeblest memory, or al- 
most none at all, for absolute pitch.” And there are 
many indications that it is possible substantially to 
enjoy music without even possessing any marked 
delicacy in the detection of impurities of intonation. 
Indeed, too sensitive an ear may even be a bar to 
enjoyment; for the greater part of the musie one 
actually hears is not always faultless in intonation, 
and many of the renditions, therefore, which may be 
relished by more ordinary ears will shock the fastid- 
ious ones. 


Value of Frequent Hearing. 


In laying so much stress on the elementary sus- 
ceptibility as a fundamental and almost suflicient 
factor of appreciation, we may appear to be limiting 
ourselves to the more ordinary, lighter kinds of music 
—which can, in fact, be appreciated without special 
training—while ignoring the more classie varieties. 
While popular music can be enjoyed by almost any- 
body, it may seem that the beauties of deeper com- 
positions are to be appreciated only as the result of 
minute and extended study. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this can so sweepingly be asserted. The rea- 
son why the laity do not oftener enjoy classie com- 
positions is due largely to the fact that they lack the 
necessary opportunities of hearing and becoming ac- 
customed to them, 

Here we arrive at the second condition of musical 
appreciation, next to the elementary susceptibility, 
We have all had the experience that a composition 
which at first did not appeal to us, gradually grew 
more interesting as we heard it repeated, until finally 
we came to like it exceedingly. Classic music, eg; iy 
cially, must be heard often to be fully appreeiat, 7 
Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of three things shite 
improve with age: meerschaum pipes, violins er 
poems; he might also have included musical com ve 
tions, for they likewise often gain their ripest ee 
after they have been lying in the mind for a long ae a 
fastening themselves to it as with a thousand ee 
tacles. The familiarity with music, then, is ies a Le 
condition of appreciation, With a fair ami ean 
native susceptibility and a repeated hearing ow e 
compositions, even those who have had ot a 
training can In many cases arrive at an und i 
ing of the deeper music, Nevertheless, poatond. 
beauties in classie compositions whose ee ie 
requi late satis Ose appreciati 
requires a certain training; ag in architecture, the 


understanding of technical details will reveal many 
charms which do not exist for the layman. Let us 
classify the more important of the musical features 
in question, and indicate the main lines of training 
and education necessary for their appreciation. 


Analysis: Simultaneous Elements. 


Two general headings may serve us in this en- 
deavor: First, we must learn to analyze music into 
its prominent simultaneous aspects; that is, pick 
out the important elements as they resound at the 
same time; and secondly, we must learn to analyze 
it into its prominent successive aspects; that is 
follow the important elements as they succeed one 
another. : 

The untrained layman, in listening to music, gen- 
erally follows the main voice, or melody, without be- 
stowing much attention on the remaining, secondary 
voices. For example, where the alto or bass contains 
melodie fragments running along with the main voice, 
he fails to distinguish these separately, but merely 
hears the melody, with a vague background of court 
Now, musical training enables us to pass these homo- 
geneous melodie colors through the prism of 
and unfold them into their 
tints. It enables us to brea 
ground of sound accompany: 
into the more prominent vy 
of which it is composed. It teaches us, for exampli 
to follow the melody, in the soprano and at th Be 
time listen to a second or third melodic TO} anes 
lower down, become aware of the pesuline steel tn 
accompaniment with which it is adorned. or es) 
tention to the long, sustained note which Si ee as 
priately accompanies it in the bass, Such Seal 
taneous combinations of independent voices or mone 
parts are designated by the term sotier oie 
An understanding of counterpoint, Reeoraaeten 
one of the requisites for the thorough a rintae 
of classic music. ene SEBXSSonon 
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Analysis: Successive Elements, 


In orchestral music, the recognition of the vari 
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classic compositions, the charm of which resides 
largely in this feature. 

Highly important, also, is the form or architectural 
structure of compositions. Just as a building or a 
decorative design is composed of balancing and con- 
trasting parts, so a musical composition consists of 
sections which are related to each other by ties of 
similarity or contrast. And as in architecture, there 
are simple and elaborate structures. The simplest of 
all musical forms is that in which a theme or melody 
is followed by a contrasting section, and this again by 
a repetition of the whole or a portion of the theme. 
The most complex is that of the sonata, which con- 
sists of three or four larger sections, or movements, 
each of which again contains fiumerous complicated 
shorter divisions and subdivisions. 

Counterpoint, instrumentation, thematic work, and 
musical form, then, are the principal features of 
classic music for the appreciation of which special 
study is demanded. In addition, we may mention the 
enjoyment of beauty of tone and of technical diffi- 
culties in execution. The former is of considerable 
importance; it is shared alike by musically cultured 
and uncultured people, although training may con- 
ceivably render it keener and more productive of de- 
light. The latter is of secondary importance. While 
a legitimate adjunct of musical pleasure, it is con- 
stantly liable to obtrude itself into the foreground 
and to transform the pure delight of musical beauty 
into the more ordinary gratification derivable from 
gymnastic exhibitions. It is also susceptible of de- 
velopment through education and the detailed ac- 
quaintance with the difficulties of musical rendition. 

Summary. 

In summary, it might be well to bring all the fac- 
tors of appreciation together in a table, subdividing 
them into the three classes of popular or general, 
special or analytic, and mixed or semi-analytie fac- 
tors, the latter including the sources of enjoyment 
which do not absolutely depend on training and 
analysis, but which are augmented thereby. 


TABLE OF THE Factors of MusicaL APPRECIATION. 


PopuLAR oR GENERAL Facrors: Elementary sus- 
ceptibility; repeated hearing of music. 

SPECIAL oR ANALYTIC Factors: Analysis into si- 
multaneous elements (Counterpoint; Simultaneous 
instrumental qualities). Analysis into successive ele- 
ments (Successive instrumental qualities, Thematic 
work, Sequences of structural parts or musical forms). 

Mixep or semi-ANALYTIc Factors: Susceptibility 
to beauty of tone; Appreciation of technical difficul- 
ties of execution. 

Spontaneous Musical Enjoyment. 


We must not forget, however, that the elementary 
susceptibility, ever accompanying and underlying the 
analytical operations of the brain, remains the prin- 
cipal factor of appreciation, more powerful than any 
amount of insight into structural details. A goodly 
share of elementary susceptibility, without any com- 
prehension of the special factors whatever, will yield 
more enjoyment than the minutest understanding 
without the susceptibility. Not only are the special 
factors not of paramount importance, but, in case 
they lessen the vigor of the elementary glow, they 
may even prove detrimental. There is reason to be- 
lieve that acuteness of analysis sometimes has a 
desiccating, impoverishing effect on the emotions. But 
no amount of intellectual insight and analytical keen- 
ness can compensate for a loss of emotional warmth: 
better a bare, homogeneous sense of elevation of spirit, 
without any intellectual activity whatsoever, than the 
most thorough insight into formal complexities, with- 
out any infusion of feeling. Analysis can be carried 
too far, and it is better to have too little than too 
much. 

It is refreshing to find, accordingly, that musical 
enjoyment is less a matter of dry rules and cold 
calculation than of natural endowment and spon- 
taneous feeling} refreshing that not only the rich 
and cultured, but also the poor and untaught, may 
share in its beauty and charm. The performance of 
music, to be sure, is not possible without long and 
tedious training, but its enjoyment may be had with 
a normal ear and the ordinary intellectual and emo- 
tional faculties. Like health, love, joy and all the 
other great boons of life, music is given to us, not 
sold; like them it is priceless, and hence no price 
is set upon it. Music, also, may be included among 
the blessings of which Lowell speaks, when he says: 


“Tig Heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


THE HTUDE 


A LITTLE STORY WITH A MORAL. 


BY WILSON G. SMITH. 


Tuts is a little incident based upon fact, a fact 
that has doubtless manifested itself in the experience 
of every music teacher. At any rate, those who have 
not learned the lesson through experience can be- 
come wiser by perusing this little tale. To begin, 
then, with a little philosophy as a brief prelude. 

Life is too full of rebutis and surprises to permit 
one carte blanche for becoming conceited. There is 
quite a difference between the valuation we ourselves 
place upon our efforts, and that set by those who 
observe from the outside. People do not all look 
through the same glasses, nor from the same point of 
view. And even though they did, to some the angle 
would present distortions, while to others the objec- 
tive point would be magnified out of all consistent 
proportions. The visual angle cannot be disputed any 
more than can tastes. It all depends upon the recep- 
tive faculty. To some, the full moon looks as large 
as a tub, and to others it represents a moderate-sized 
plate. It nevertheless remains the moon, and shines 
with more or less reflected effulgence upon all alike. 
There are those, however, too blind to see, and with 
this class argument is a waste of effort. It is well 
to remember that “a man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still”; and that neither per- 
suasion nor logical argument is of any avail. 

The secret of acquiring knowledge is the possession 
of the faculty of being convinced. An interchange 
of ideas—even though at times it creates a little fric- 
tion—develops latent heat and consequent mental 
growth. One hardly realizes his own attitude in cer- 
tain matters until it is brought out by the process 
of comparison with that of another of different views. 
And it is this comparison of views that awakens in 
one the power of conviction, or the ability to accept 
truth if logically presented." Because the sun is 
under a cloud for us, it is no infallible sign that it is 
not shining for others in some more favored locality. 
We can at least dispel the overhanging gloom by a 
recollection that it has shone for us, and that its 
rays will sooner or later dissipate the clouds that 
intervene. 

To form logical conclusions one must possess the 
faculty—either intuitive or cultivated—of discrim- 
inating between the iridescence of a real diamond, 
and the glitter of a glass imitation. They both re- 
fract and reflect the light-rays, but there is a vast 
difference in the value of the medium. The same dif- 
ference is found in the assertive, as opposed to the 
authoritative mind. The one offers assertions, while 
the other presents logical deductions. Assertions are 
sometimes reinforced by truth, but not always. Log- 
ical conclusions possess the convincing force of truth 
backed by observation and deduced reason. An as- 
serted fact needs rational proof before it can be ac- 
cepted as authority. And thereby hangs my tale. 

A colleague, of masterly ability, had a pupil in 
whom he had taken special interest, and whom he 
had advanced through a course of systematic training 
to a rather high degree of technical proficiency. He 
was beginning to see the dawning of musical appre- 
ciation and comprehension in the pupil’s mind, and 
began to congratulate himself upon the eflicaey of his 
method, and the visible reward of his endeavors. But 
his ambitious dream for his pupil’s success was sud- 
denly interrupted by the announcement that the pupil 
had decided to discontinue lessons, no particular rea- 
son being assigned for the discontinuance, Later it 
came within his ken that this pupil was studying 
with a veritable master of technic but recently dis- 
covered. When the name of this master technician 
was disclosed it proved to be one of very restricted 
attainments and mediocre ability; in fact, a former 
pupil of my discomfited colleague and, to cap the 
climax, one in whom he recognized no musical talent 
whatever, further than a tendency to inflated self- 
esteem and the ability to impress others with a false 
glitter. A liberal use of printers’ ink, and the dis- 
eretion to write and talk about, rather than prac- 
tically to display his accomplishments, had impressed 
the unsophisticated that he was the real thing in 
pedagogic erudition. And this pupil of my friend had 
come into contact with this deceptive glamor and been 
influenced by it. 

I offered consolation to my friend, in the fact that 
he was to be congratulated upon being succeeded by 
a former pupil, one who taught his method with pos- 
sibly some patent-medicine improvements; that 
sooner or later there would come an awakening for 
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his deserting pupil, and it would be all the more to 
his advantage. Also, this fact I suggested for his 
consideration—that, however famous he might be as a 
teacher—and he was of great repute—there would 
always be those who would deny him his professional 
birthright. He could congratulate himself upon this 
fact, however, that it would be the class that pre- 
ferred glass to diamonds, and chromos to genuine 
master paintings. Also, that there would be those 
who could distinguish between the genuine and the 
imitation, and in this class he would find responsive 
material for his developing. 

Professionally speaking, there are real diamonds 
of great and lesser value. Their genuineness cannot 
me disputed. But beware of the musical bargain 
counters whereon cheap imitations are displayed to 
eatch the unwary. It takes but a little time and 
cultured observation to discover the difference. The 
general moral to this tale is: Whether large or small 
professional stones, let us all endeavor to be genuine. 
Moreover, let us see to it that our setting is con- 
sistent with our value, and of pure gold. We may 
not decorate the hand of royalty, but we can give 
the charm of sincerity and genuineness to even a 
modest environment. As to my friend’s experience, 
life is full of these little professional jolts, and the 
sooner we accustom ourselves to them, the easier it 
will be to maintain our equilibrium, <A little philos- 
ophy is sometimes a good thing. 


GYMNASTIC WRIST EXERCISES. 


BY E. R. STUBER. 


Do nor attempt these until the first set? has been 
thoroughly mastered. It is already helping to make 
your wrists supple. But if you have been conscien- 
tious over the first, now proceed with the wrist exer- 
cises. 

1, Left hand and arm stretched out straight in 
front. (Be sure they are stretched well.) Then 
slowly move the hand (from the wrist only) first out, 
and then in, ten times. Change to right hand. 

2, Stretch as before. Move hand in a circle from 
wrist first outward, then inward. 

3. Make a figure eight. 

4, Up and down. Be sure that no movement of 
the arm follows these wrist movements. 

5, 6, 7, 8.’ Hold the arms out sideways, and repeat 
the previous movements. 

9, 10, 11, 12, With arm stretched upward. These 
are the most difficult of all, so only do five times at 
first. 

The first set of shoulder and elbow movements can 
now be gradually increased to twenty times, or even 
more if the strength is sufficient. 


Finger EXERcIsEs. 
These come last of all. Do the second set for a 
month before attempting these. Always begin with 
the first set. 


1. Arm stretched in front, Hand flat, palm down- 
wards; move thumb slowly from one side to the other. 
Repeat with other hand. 

2. Move it in a circle, then reverse the circle. In 
this, as in the preceding, fingers must be touching, 
and not move apart as the thumb works. 

3. Form figure eight with thumb, and reverse. 

4, Stretch arm as for thumb exercises, only press 
thumb firmly upwards until above back of hand. 
Move all fingers together slowly from knuckles down- 
wards and back. Fingers must touch, and thumb be 
pressed upwards all the time. 

5. Same, only from second bend of fingers. 

6. Each finger (including thumb) separately from 
top joint. Straighten each finger with the other hand, 
and hold it straight while bending this joint. 

If you find benefit from these exercises, and you 
must, if performed rightly, you may like some useful 
rules for pedaling and playing chords. This is a 
subject for another article. Remember that these 
exercises will keep you supple during the time when 
you cannot practice, and that they entirely do away 
with excessive practice, and its ill-effects, : 

While the exe s have been divided into series, 
the interested player will do well to keep up his 
practice of all of them, if not daily, at least one set 
a day. 


* See Tue Erupe for November, 1905, page 469, 
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THE ETUDE 


The Young Woman Pianist and Her 


Business Prospects 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


I pousr whether there is any form of professional 
education involving so many years of hard study, 
concentration and absorption in a single subject, as 
the complete preparation of the concert pianist. The 
mere virtuosity takes up a lot of time, and if not 
managed very carefully, exercises a deadening influ- 
ence upon the intellect, a natural result of so many 
hours daily of endless repetitions of passages whose 
musical freshness has long since been lost through 
this weary and rewardless keyboard repetition. 


Hard Practice. 

The road to executive skill upon the piano has 
been prodigiously shortened during the last two: gen- 
erations through the better management of the early 
education and a finer discrimination in the training. 
Yet the fact remains that every pianist with high 
rank now before the public has made his record of 
five, six, even ten hours a day and more, for years 
and years. Godowsky, the most remarkable virtuoso 
of the present, sometimes carried his practice as far 
as fourteen hours a day. I remember one evening, 
along about 9.30, when I practically broke into his 
room where he was working at the Bach-Liszt A 
minor Fantasia and Fugue, that he apologized for 
not being able to play better, because he had taught 
five hours that day and this was his sixth hour, I 
think he said, of practice. The sum total is per- 
haps impossible—but it is quite sure that all his 
waking time that day, except very short allowances 
for meals and the five hours’ lessons, had been de- 
voted to practice. If this record had been made by 
a person of small ability it would be easy to say that 
he had practiced too much and ruined his talent. 
But while we are able to find several hundreds of 
young pianists who have not practiced any such long 
periods at a time, the fact remains also that they 
have not made any great success. They play well, but 
none of them pre-eminently. 


Variety of Style. 


Everlasting as is the road to pre-eminent virtu- 
osity, that to interpretative virtuosity is perhaps 
longer and more arduous. A modern pianist has to 
be schooled in all varieties of piano playing; at least 
the great typical phases of the art must be each ex- 
cellent after its kind. For instance, when he plays 
Bach, it must sound fresh, interesting and, above all, 
musical—just as Harold Bauer plays Bach, for in- 
stance. When he plays Chopin we desire the fluency, 
elegance, poetic interchange of moods, and the style 
of high-bred art. If Schumann, then we come to 
those confidential moments with the piano, in which 
the artist thoroughly enjoys himself, forgetting, if 
possible, the conflicting personalities forming his 
audience. When it is Liszt, it is question of every- 
thing that is bold, daring, quick, responsive and sen- 
sational. And with Brahms, it is a question of 
making his thoughts musical and pianistie—for the 
Brahms thoughts have the exasperating peculiarity 
of permitting an exact performance of their notes in 
time and style, while the very same composition can 
be played so that it will sound like a highly-poetic 
improvisation, thoroughly musical and pianistic. This 
is what is possible in the Handel variations, the 
Paganini, and the concertos, not to mention the rhap- 
sodies, intermezzi, and the like. se 

It is evident that a young player, not originally 
gifted with musical temperament and imagination, 

ight work for years and never thoroughly master 
mie one of these great representative types of 
Lee et it is quite sure that nothing short of this 
ear ees as a basis for eminence. No doubt, al- 
wi rene of these young might do better and get 
eae iy ster if they had that habit which Mr. Con- 
alone 2 sort Sternberg so pleasantly narrated of 
te er atinasi of doing more of his thinking inside 
Josef d, and of using his ears to judge of his own 
OE ee "This sort of person might take his Bach to 
seg “ith him, and upon his walks; Bach might form 
tee Ie oad of thought while creating one of his 
be ene marvels, so that when he came to the 
ed (having long before placed the notes of his 
ae well inside that wonderful memory) he 


might have an interpretation already worked out in 
his mind, needing only a comparatively little prac- 
tice to bring to public certainty. 

Mozart would have been capable of this kind of 
thing. It was not the fashion in Mozart’s days to 
travel upon the credit of interpreting compositions by 
older masters; what the publie looked for was some- 
thing new; fresh music, right out of the heart of the 
player. Hence, Mozart in his time played mostly 
his own music; he made some wonderful additions 
to scores of Handel, but when he played at court, his 
improvisations were considered his best evidences of 
talent. It was the same with Beethoven, His annual 
concerts did not bring out a concerto by Mozart or 
Bach, diligently practiced for the occasion, but a 
new concerto, a new symphony, and perhaps other 
new things by Beethoven himself. It was the same 
with Chopin, Mendelssohn, Thalberg and Liszt; and 
thus the old art of illustrating one’s talent by one’s 
own improvisations or finished compositions remained 
the sole ground of popularity and position for a 
virtuoso, 

The moon changed for the virtuoso close around 
1850. It was soon after 1851 that von Biilow played 
Liszt’s stupendous transcription of Wagner’s “Tann- 
hiiuser” overture, and Rubinstein set the fashion in 
all the world, that a great pianist could best illus- 
trate his greatness by bringing out the great thoughts 
of all the previous masters in pianoforte literature, 

This is the reason why our piano recitals have 
fallen into the stereotyped succession from Bach to 
Liszt, with solid chunks from each of the great 
schools of piano music. And this is the reason why 
the modern pianist has such a terribly arduous road 
to travel—since it is not enough to master some one 
phase of pianism, as, for instance, did Gottschalk, 
Chopin, Dussek, Hummel, Moscheles, and the like; 
but he must, with entire self-abnegation, be able to 
play Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and the rest 
—each in a way perfect after its kind, and each in 
the perfection of its mood. This is what costs such 
long and arduous years of work. And this is why 
we ought to give our young artists proper respect, 
But do we? 


Difficulties in Getting Known. 


It costs an immense amount of work to make 
oneself musically omniscient upon the inside; and 
it costs perhaps much more to prove this omniscience 
to the musical public. It turns so much upon a good 
piano, a responsive audience, a good mood. J re- 
member how delighted Mr. Godowsky was with him- 
self, upon one occasion, when he played a recital in a 
small Indiana city as he expressed it “better than he 
had ever before played in public.” He said that dur- 
ing the recital he said to himself several times: “Ts 
it possible that I am playing so well as this already? 
I thought it would be at least three years longer 
before I ever would do this in public.” “At the close 
of the recital, the lady paying the fee apologized for 
its meagre size, saying that none of them had ever 
before heard anything like it and that the recital 
would have been imperfectly paid at a thousand dol- 
Jars, Yet this wonderful work got no more than the 
usual perfunctory notice from the local Press. This 
is the sort which happens to those who are already 
masters, widely recognized as such, Fancy what the 
doses are for a brave girl who tries to put up a first. 
class fight for high reputation. Al] the older Pianists 
went through this sort of thing. One and all have had 
to base their suecess upon the work of some friendl y 
manager, who secures a circuit of recitals at fel 
tively small fees each—at times falling back m : 
the indorsing qualities of some ambitious shoe 
maker, who has instruments which he would? fe 
have sounded in “the ears of them who have iis, a 
hear.” re 
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A Plan to Use, 


Tt is the early hallucination of these young play- 
ers that the article they most need is a manager. 
This is their first mistake. They have to carry their 
manager as well as themselves, Let the girl manage 
herself. What is the situation? Simply this: That 
m any large State there are some scores of girls’ 
Seminaries, where a really well-played modern recital 
by. an enthusiastic young player would be highly 
prized, if it could be had at a convenient price. The 
business problem then consists of working up a route 
of such places, to be taken upon consecutive days or 
about: three a week, to the number of perhaps tw lve, 
ae epee D une Suuip lest way’ of financing it 
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beyond the compass of most of these well stocked 
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The Personality of the Young Artist, 


This proposal to send the young artist out like 
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THE MODERN MINOR MODE 


By BELLE SQUIRE 


a 


Tue modern minor keys are full of beauty and 
charm, but are only too seldom heard. The minor 
mode does not seem to appeal to the average player, 
who seems to think that it is far more difficult than 
it really is. It is, of course, more complicated than 
the major mode, but it can readily be reduced to a 
system, and the pleasure it will bring will well repay 
anyone for mastering its seeming intricacies. 

Many teachers who can successfully teach the major 
seales succeed only in tangling up their pupils when 
it comes to the minor mode. Before any teacher can 
hope successfully to teach this mode and its scales, she 
should know the leading facts in its historical develop- 
ment, as well as something of its theory. Then if 
she teaches it carefully, going from one historical step 
to the next in order, judiciously mixing in the neces- 
sary theoretical knowledge, the pupil may discover 
for himself, or can be shown, the underlying prin- 
ciples, and will soon be able to read and to play in a 
minor key as readily as in a major, for he will know 
what accidentals to expect and what chords are likely 
to be found in any given minor key. 

For the benefit of any who may not have a clear 
conception of the minor mode, the following brief 
historical sketch is given, prior to taking up certain 
practical questions connected with teaching the minor 
seale. 

History of the Modern Minor Mode. 

In that revival of learning, called the Renaissance, 
musie took a great leap forward. It was a dry and 
formal science then, with little likeness to our art of 
sound. ‘The impulse of new life was stirring in the 
minds of men, and musicians set to work with the 
other busy ones to. do great deeds. They little knew 
how vast was the task to which they had set them- 
selves, nor what the future held for them. 

It was the fashion then to take the knowledge and 
attainments of the ancient Greeks as models in every 
line, so it is not surprising to find that the musicians, 
too, sought eagerly to know what the Greeks of old 
had used. Greece, as is known, had attained a high 
degree of civilization previous to the rise of the 
Roman Empire. In the tremendous upheavals that 
followed the fall of that great empire, much of the 
brilliant civilization which the Romans had absorbed 
from the Grecian nation, was lost forever to the world. 
Then followed that period known in history as the 
Dark Ages, during which there seems to have been 
little or no progress in any line. There was mental 
stagnation. 

Suddenly a new morning burst upon the human 
race, and history is yet busy recording the wonderful 
“New Birth” in which the sons of men were regen- 
erated, and hope once more bloomed in the hearts 
Conscious of their own shortcomings, humble 
overwhelming proofs of the vast 
ent civilizations over their own, 
they seized eagerly upon the learning of nations past, 
and gone. But no nation appealed to them like that 
of ancient Greece, and Grecian learning beeame the 
model for much that followed, and the charm of that 
brilliant people is still upon us- 

With this brief preface, it can be understood why 
the musicians of medieval times searched the records 
of the Greeks for models on which to build the great 
art which is now our pride. They found, however, 
little more than the Church itself was using, and had 
been using for centuries, and in the absence of old 
models they were forced to build anew. 

The material they found ready to their use con- 
sisted of a number of modes which the Church had 
borrowed from the Creeks long before, and which the 
Greeks had obtained from some still older civilization. 
If the Greeks ever possessed written music, it has 
never yet been discovered, although several men 
among ‘them had written learned dissertations on the 
science of music. Consequently, the legacy of the 
Greeks to musie consisted of the modes or scales 
which the Church had been using for centuries. They 
are as follows: 

Creek musical notation was based on the letters of 
their alphabet used in various positions. See “The 
Story of Notation,”—Iditor. 
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a-be-d-ef-g-a. 
be-d-ef-g-a-b, 
e-d-ef-g-a-be. 
d-ef-g-a-be-d. 
et-g-a-be-d-e. 
f-g-a-be-d-ef. 
g-a-be-d-et-g. 


In these old modes the Grecks saw subtle differ- 
ences, which our minds cannot fully grasp, for their 
different, modes seem to us to be only the progressions 
of the C major scale; but if we reduce these scales 
to numbers, we may be able to see more clearly some 
basis for their reasoning. The foregoing seales re- 
duced to modes by means of numbers are as follows: 


Commencing on A... .1-23-4 -8 (our minor mode). 
“ ‘ -8. 
“ i 8 (our major mode). 
“ o 
« ‘ 
“ ‘ 
“ “ 


Out of all these modes the medieval composers 
chose only two, the seale on C, whieh became the 
model of what they called the major mode, and the 
scale on A, which became the basis for the modern 
minor mode. These two scales, C and A, seem to have 
been chosen because they were more easily sung than 
the others. The seale on ©, which is the mode— 
(1-2-34-5-6-78), adapted itself quite readily to all de- 
mands made upon it, and a number of scales were 
built like it, the composers using sharps and flats to 
get the desired result. 

In the scale on A, however (the mode, 1-23-4-56-7-8), 
the singers complained of the difficulty in singing the 
ascending scale, the interval between “seven” and 
“eight” being very hard to sing, while going down- 
wards the same scale was very easy. Therefore, the 
composers modified the old scale for singers by sharp- 
ing the “sixth” and the “seventh” tones going up, as 
they found that by doing so the scale was easily sung. 
There being no objection to the descending progres- 
sions of the ancient scale, they combined the two, 
and the result was our beautiful Melodie Minor seale, 
at once original and unique, being a-be-d-e-f-sharp- 
ga-sharp, going up; and a-g-natural-fe-natural-d-cb-a, 
going down. This modified A scale became the basis 
for other scales, the mode being as follows: 


Modified form ascending. 


Ancient form descending. 
1-23-4-5-6-sharp-78-sharp. 


8-7-nat.-65-nat.-4-32-1, 


So long as only singers were to be consulted, the 
melodie minor mode and its scales worked well in- 
deed. Harmony had been discovered long before, yet 
composers were just beginning to busy themselves 
making those wonderful combinations called chords. 
The major mode was as perfectly adapted to harmony 
as it was to melody, but how were composers to make 
chords out of a scale that was continual ifting its 
tones as the melodie minor was? This was a problem 
indeed, for they had made a truly beautiful mode for 
singing and one full of possibilities, and they could 
not bear to sacrifice it. They could have gone back 
to the ancient mode, but once having accustomed their 
ears to the richness of the new mode with its acci- 
dental tones, the ancient mode seemed flat and in- 
sipid. Besides, the ancient mode contained the very 
same tones as the corresponding major mode; thus 
the ancient scale of A contains exactly the same tones 
as the ancient scale of CG, which is the model of our 
major mode. Note the following examples: 


Major scale of CG, ¢, d, e, f, g, a, b, ¢. 

Minor scale of A, a, b, ¢, d, e, f, g, a,—ancient form. 
To reverse it, take the minor scale in three flats, 
ancient form first, then the corresponding major scale 
in three flats: 


Minor seale of G, ¢, d, e-flat, f, g, a-flat, b-flat, e. 
Major seale of EH,  e-flat, f, g, a-flat, b-flat, ¢, d, e-flat, 


This was the situation that confronted them; prac- 
tically they had disearded the ancient minor mode, 
for it was hard to sing, and, moreover, each ancient 
minor seale contained exactly the same tones as the 
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corresponding major seale with the same signature. 
Jf they had retained the ancient mode, the three prin- 
cipal chords would have been minor chords, but the 
mode would have lacked striking originality. But. 
if they had taken the ascending form of the melodic 
minor mode with its xth” and “seventh” tones 
raised, two out of the three principal chords would 
have been major chords, making the key: more like 
major than minor. These are the most obvious rea- 
sons that influenced the musicians of that time, in 
their search for a mode that should be truly indi- 
vidual. At last they compromised on sharping the 
“seventh” tone only of the ancient minor scale. 
Taking the old scale of A as an example, the modified 
form was now, a-be-d-ef-gsharp-a. This form they 
adopted, the mode being expressed as follows: 
1-23-4-56-7raised 8. 
The “seventh” tone being always raised, no matter 
what the signature may be. This mode has proved 
admirable and adapts itself to all harmonic demands 
made upon it. ‘Two out of the three principal chords 
are minor, but owing to the “seventh” tone being 
raised, the dominant chord is always a major chord. 
In ways too numerous and involved to discuss in a 
short article like this, the harmonic minor mode has 
vastly enriched our music. But strange as it may 
seem, these two seales, or rather three scales: the 
ancient, sometimes called Natural, Minor, the 
Melodie Minor, the Harmonie Minor, are successfully 
combined in every composition written in a minor key. 
{In Tue Erupe for next month, the second part of 
this article, “The Teaching of the Minor Scale,” will 
be published.—Editor.] 


A HUMOROUS DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 


BY A. KALAUER. 


TRANSLATED BY A. H. HAUSRATH. 


Srrauss, Ausrrran Artist DyNAsty.—In order to 
put an end to the everlasting confusion of the various 
Strausses, lét it be well observed that the father, 
Johann, can be easily distinguished from his younger 
sons Joseph and Eduard by comparison of the Chris- 
tian names, which is not the case with his older son, 
who likewise was named Johann. This makes the 
comparison more difficult, but fortunately not at all 
necessary, as he does not resemble him in the least, 
is much younger and was still enjoying life when 
the father died, in 1849, when Joseph and Eduard 
were aged 22 and 14 respectively. His dance orchestra 
was inherited by Johann, who later relinquished it 
to his brothers, so that they too might become con- 
fused with him, while he turned from dance music 
to the composition of operettas, so that he could con- 
tinue to write his beloved waltzes and polkas ut 
hindered, which his brothers, with the same en- 
thusiasm as their father, also wrote with more sue- 
cessful result, so that they were with justice both 
called “The Waltz King.” We have conclusive proof 
that the celebrated “Blue Danube” was not written 
by him, but by the other Johann. 

Srrauss, Rrcnarp, is likewise not to be confused 
with any other Strauss. 

Czprny, Cart.—Could not tolerate little 
and therefore, constantly wrote etudes. 
death, in 1857, we have been busily engaged in count- 
ing these etudes, but have not yet finished. Naturally, 
his notes are nearly all written overhead, for he was 
always head-over-ears in work. 

Scariarr, Doamnico.—His father, Alessandro, was 
one of the most prolifie composers, but Domenico was 
so devoid of invention that he kept a cat, which he 
drove over the keys of his piano whenever he wanted 
a new theme. He then followed her suggestions, and 
afterwards unblushingly related that the theme of 
his well-known “Cats’ Fugue” was created after this 
manner. 

Scuuperr, FRAN: 
“Schubert Album 


—The composer of the celebrated 
for high, medium and low voices. 


His Op. J, “Der Erlkinig,” evinces a nice kind of 
talent. Many of his later songs became very popular. 


In one he uses a very pretty episode that deals with 
an unhappy woman whose lover had wandered in the 
vicinity of a lonesome fisher’s hut and poisoned him- 
self with tears. One also frequently meets in society 
a poor-voiced “Wanderer”—musie by Schubert—who 
declares he comes from the hills, and wants to assure 
us that there, where he is not, dwells joy. 

As regards Schubert’s instrumental compositions, 
it will always remain a marvel how anyone in so 
short a lifetime could write such long sentences, 
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HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 


BY EMIL LIEBLING. 


Mewory, the most mysterious, unaccountable, fickle 
and unreliable faculty of the brain. Many things 
which we would like to forget are verily etched in 
our mind, and at the very time when we desire to 
refer to certain data or occurrences, they vanish into 
nebulous distance, to return again when least ex- 
pected. We have all experienced that momentary 
‘apsus of names, when desiring to introduce two 
friends; the absent-minded guest at the wedding-feast 
who wishes the newly-married couple “many happy 
returns of the day” is by no means a rare avis, and 
even the poet apostrophizes memory in his plaintive 
line, “Though lost to sight, to memory dear.” 

Among the various phenomena of memory is its 
total eclipse in case of pecuniary obligations or favors 
received; these have been known to be remembered 
only in very isolated cases. That patient was not 
wise in his generation, who, when called upon by his 
physician to enumerate his various symptoms, men- 
tioned among them the loss of memory, for the 
specialist whom he consulted proceeded to collect 
his fee right there and then. 

The faculty of memorizing can be trained in special 
lines and to an incredible degree; often it is a mani- 
festation of unconscious volition, as in the case of 
the attendant at the dining-room door of the hotel. 
‘The inquisitive guest after his lunch is amazed when 
the colored boy selects 
his identical hat without 
the least hesitancy from 
several hundred others, 
and asks him how he re- 
membered that partieu- 
‘Jar hat. “I did not re- 
member it,’ quoth the 
boys “Then why did you 
give it to me?” “Be- 
cause you gave it to me, 
sir.” 

Where the faculty of 
memorizing is totally 
lacking, and it is so in 
many instances, it is idle 
to attempt its cultiva- 
tion. The time involved 
had better be devoted to 
other phases of music 
study. It is idle to as- 
sume that everybody can 
memorize or be made to 
memorize, and all adver- 
tised methods and aids 
will utterly fail unless 
assisted by some inherent 3 
aptitude; for there must be something to work upon 
in order to produce results. But the effort should be 
insisted upon in all cases, and only abandoned after 
a thorough and exhaustive trial. There is no cogent 
objection against the use of the text in public, and 
for many decades no one was permitted to appear at 
the famous Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig without 
the seore before him. Mme. Clara Schumann played 
her husband’s concerto in A minor from the musie al- 
ways, although knowing every iota of it; Anna 
Mehlig performed her concertos in that manner, and 
so does Pugno of the present day. 

A student may be able to memorize an entire canto 
from Walter Seott’s “Lady of the Lake,” or Byron’s 
“Childe Harold” without effort, and yet be totally un- 
able to play a brief musical phrase without the notes 
before her. Memory is a specific and separate mani- 
festation of the mind, and we either have it or have 
to do without it. A trained conduetor will let a whole 
freight train of twenty or thirty cars pass him and 
then correctly put down the different numbers of the 
ears without effort, while persons of defective memory 
will invariably forget the point of the joke which 
they are telling, at the critical time when the psycho- 
logical moment arrives. We could continue instances 
of the vagaries and phenomena of memory ad in- 


initum. A i i 
, That a composition, when completely memorized, is 


more fully mastered, goes without § ng, and mu- 
sieal memory, especially when combined with readi- 
ness in sight reading, is an almost infallible indication 
of talent. Stites 
Almost everyone has some individual mode of mem 
some virtuosi photograph the pages on their 
and read the music mentally; others will 
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minds 
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analyze 2 composition and remember by chapters or 
portions, as they would think of a book or a drama; 
some go through a laborious process of key-relation- 
ship and others again develop a peculiar finger mem- 
ory. Many roads lead to Rome and all are good— 
after you get there. ‘The most enviable are those who 
memorize unconsciously and whose mind acts like a 
Sponge and retains as readily as it absorbs; but 
unfortunately these favored few cannot tell us how 
they did it. 

A singular dispensation of Providenee prescribes 
that when a composition is finally memorized aiter 
long and grievous effort, the slightest nervousness 
will undo the work of months and leave the distressed 
performer impaled upon the horns of a dreadful 
dilemma at the very time when failure means utter 
ruin. Therefore, memorize if you can and then use 
oue musi¢ in addition; you will thus never run any 
risk, 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNTERPOINT., 


BY H. A. CLARKE MUS. boc, 


A curious allegorical picture intended to represent . i 


the “Triumph of Counterpoint,” came under the ob- 
servation of the present writer recently, It, probably 
had its origin in Austria (Vienna) as the shield of 
Minerva is decorated with the Austrian two-headed 
eagle. The curious reader will do well to examine the 
picture with the aid of a magnifying glass, 


Tue TrRIuMPH OF CoUNTERPOINT. 


The allegory may be interpreted as follows: On the 
foundation of the Hexachord—do, re, mi, fa, sol, la~ 
rests the ladder of Counterpoint. The rounds of the 
ladder are the various species of Counterpoint. The 
top of the ladder, reaching into heaven, bears up the 
True Musician, until the enters the angelic choir, 
In his left hand he bears a seroll with the words 
plus ultra (more beyond). At the top of the ladder 
is a tablet, encircled by a wreath, held by one of the 
angels, which bears the words: Legitime Certantibus 
(We Testify to the Right). 

At the lower right-hand corner is the glow: 
nace in which the crude ore of musical th 
wrought into noble forms, The flames bear the words: 
Fugue, Canon, Motet, Canzonet, Gigue, Concerto; +¥ 
musicians are carrying their lumps of ore to this 
furnace. The latter bear the legend: Hie Aur : 
et Thesaurum (Bring hither gold and treasure) + 

In the lower left-hand corner a musician is at i rk 
the top of the scroll on which he is writing be: ibe a 
words: Volenti nil difficili (To the will “nothin i 
dificult) or, Difficulty does not exist for the seaatee 
‘two archers are shooting at him, but the Neer 
Minerva shelters him; on this shield are the XY see 
Ubi Aquila nullus Timor (Fear is not, when 4 nen 
protects), Four figures carrying staves ay ae 
the rugged hillside; one is eonteontas’ tne up 
marked: 'Tritonus (augmented fourth) ; yo roel 
a rock marked: Quinto falsa (diminished roe by 
others by a rock marked: Nona (the ni a Oe ts 
P The writer ventures on the following ie i) 
The date of the drawing must be betyyi na 
1700. This is shown by the use of the aan 
a wt, a change made about 1650 ie ot 

UT = A 4 0-60 by i 

sy the hexachord fell into disuse, This ae 
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1650 and 


‘ knowledge of the histor: 


just the period when the writers of the progressive 
school, which began with the opera composers, Monte- 
verde and Searlatti, were in open revolt against the 
time-honored rules of Counterpoint. These new- 
school men are the archers who are shooting at the 
contrapuntist. The figures climbing the hill and con- 
fronted with the rocks, Tritonus, Quinta Falsa and 
ae — be erring composers who have missed the 
adder, and are wanderine ; vious vher 
insurmountable rocks of Bisons ler thor oa 
Se 
THE STUDY oF HISTORY. 
—_ 
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history master at the cele’ 
very interesting article on 
public school curriculum. 
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PRACTICAL IDEAS APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF CHILDREN 


Vv. 


By KATHARINE BURROWES 


THERE is one point which I should like to empha- 
size, because I am sorry to say that it is a point not 
sufficiently considered by the general average of 
teachers. This is, a musical education does not con- 
sist only of the power to play pieces upon some in- 
strument, or the power to sing some songs, but of a 
knowledge of many branches, all of which are parts 
of the subject of music, and all equally important 
parts. The power to play upon an instrument or to 
sing songs is the outcome of this knowledge, and the 
more thorough and exhaustive the knowledge, the 
more perfect will be the achievement. For foundation 
work with children the important branches are, Ear 
Training, Muscle Work, Piano Work, Notation, Meter, 
Sight Playing and Memorizing. Each of these should 
have its place in the scheme of teaching, and none 
ean be slighted with impunity. Therefore, while the 
branches of audition, notation, meter and muscular 
development are being taken up and followed, the 
piano work should be carried along with them hand- 
in-hand, no one receiving more attention than the 
others, 

At first, while the staff is being learned, and some 
elementary knowledge of meter acquired, the piano 
work need only consist of finger exercises teaching 
the position of the hand, and the use of the fingers. 
A preliminary exercise has already been suggested for 
the very first step in this direction, and as soon as 
the rise and fall of each separate finger is taught by 
its means, begin on the connection of two fingers. 
This will be the first lesson in the legato touch. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of acquiring a good legato in the early stages of 
study, and yet it is something that many children are 
allowed to neglect, not, I believe, from ignorance on 
the part of teachers, but from carelessness. It so 
often happens that a pupil comes to an advanced 
teacher expecting to finish her musical education in a 
few terms. She has studied (as she supposes) the 
works of the best masters; Chopin, Beethoven and 
Schumann are familiar names in her repertoire, but 
alas, when she displays her acquirements to the new 
teacher, from whom she hopes so much, she is told 
that she is deficient in the most elementary parts of a 
musical education. She cannot play two notes with- 
out a jerk of the whole hand. Her legato is so de- 
fective that she must begin again, and the former les- 
sons, and the many hours devoted to practice have 
been almost entirely thrown away; In many cases, 
it would have been far better if there had been no 
lessons at all. Very often pupils and their parents 
have been obliged to make great sacrifices to pay for 
the lessons which have been worse than useless, sac- 
rifices not only of money, but of time and strength 
which are even more precious. : 

The two-finger Gertie given below will be found 
very effective for the first lessons in legato ; the hand 
position and the manner of using the fingers are the 
same as that used for the one-finger exercise described 
and illustrated in a former article. Take special care 
to insist upon the direct drop of the finger, Bite he 
pressure upon the key, and then the sping back into 
position for another stroke. The teacher hg ger 
times help pupils who find this difficult at : Hy al 
holding one finger (of the child) down, : - he 
other finger strikes, and releasing the a i ae 
simultaneously with the stroke of the mae a 
strengthening and preparation of the hai S ge d 
ing from a daily use of muscle drills is the best pos 
sible foundation for acquiring this touch. 

'Two-FINGER EXERCISE. 


Rient Hanp. 


There must be constant care and watchfulness on 
the teacher’s part until a good legato is assured, as 
the natural tendency in most beginners is to play in 
a jerky and disconnected style, so that it is very 
necessary in this matter as in all others to enlist the 
pupil's intelligence, to explain how important a good 
legato is, and how unmusical the playing must be 
when there is not a fine legato touch at the founda- 
tion. 

This two-finger exercise may very soon be followed 
by one of five fingers, or if that seems too dillicult, 
give one of three fingers first, then one of four, lead- 
ing gradually up to the use of five fingers. The 
three-tinger exercise need not be illustrated. It would 
progress as follows: C, D, E, D, C, D, EB, F, EB, D, 
and so on, beginning the C group with the first finger, 
and the D group with the second finger. The five- 
finger exercise illustrated here has the advantage of 
being short, and the use of the different groups of 
keys takes away somewhat from the monotony usually 
attached to such an exercise. 


Rieut HAND. 
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Five-FIncer EXerctsn, 


Just as soon as a moderate degree of finger control 
is achieved, the reading studies may be given as suy- 
gested in a former article. They can be played at 
first with the hands separately, if this seems best, but 
as both hands will be alike they can probably be 
played together, Let the pupil follow the treble notes 
first, then hold a piece of paper over the upper staff, 
and make her follow the bass without any assistance 
from the treble. This should be done with every 
reading study as long as the bass is written in 
unison with the treble, otherwise the pupils will 
naturally depend upon the easier notes and read the 
treble exclusively. The next step will be a little 
easy piece, and this step should not be delayed too 
long, as it will be to both children and parents the 
first actual evidence of progress, and it will also be 
the greatest possible encouragement and inducement 
to harder work and greater effort. Probably the 
first piece might be given about three weeks after be- 
ginning, but the teacher would have to use very care- 
ful judgment on this point. Each pupil in the class 
should have a piece, and the brighter ones could take 
something a little more difficult than those who were 
slower. At first the treble and bass would be better 
in unison, and should lie easily under the five fingers, 
while the hand is held in a perfectly correct position; 
then, the progress from these to the more difficult 
ones ought to be so gradual and,so carefully con- 
sidered by the teacher, that the hand is never forced 
out of its legitimate position by difficult fingering 
until it is perfectly prepared for expansions and 
contractions. This would oceur very soon with some 
children, while others might have to be kept in the 
five-finger position for several weeks. 1t would not 
be desirable to allow the slow children in the class 
to realize that their music was easier than that of 
the others, as this would tend to discourage them, so 
the marks or commendations should be given for a 
perfect lesson, regardless of its simplicity or diffi- 
culty. Only in cases of carelessness or indifference 
about practicing is it well to remind a child that 
other children can learn more difficult musie than he 
does. It is better to attribute the more rapid ad- 
vancement to harder work than to superior ability. 
Children too often hear their ability or lack of it 
discussed at home, much to their disadvantage; so 
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the teacher will be wise if she leave it out of her 
conversation. 

It is very necessary to use the most careful judg- 
ment in the selection of musie for each individual 
pupil. Not only what is improving, but what suits 
the mentality has to be taken into consideration. 
Some children naturally appreciate what is fresh 
and original, while others naturally prefer the com- 
monplace, and must be led gradually to an appre- 
ciation of what is good. In all cases, the little pieces 
ought to be bright, fresh, melodious and rhythmieal. 
Of all the elements of musical form, rhythm is the 
one most easily understood and appreciated; on that 
account it is advisable to choose musie for children 
which has a clearly-marked rhythm, and to teach 
them to indicate the rhythm with a clearly-marked 
accentuation. 


THE “CRITIQUE BOOK.” 


BY EDWARD HALE, A.M. 


My friend Glaukon sits, when he is ‘teaching, at a 
good-sized writing table. It stands at the side of the 
piano, about on a line with the keyboard, and 
Glaukon, in his rotating chair, easily commands it 
and the keyboard and his pupil. Now this table is 
the repository of certain apparatus of teaching which 
I have found it quite worth while examining. Just 
now my mind is occupied with something I found 
there at my last visit, and the significance thereof. 

It was a little five-cent notebook with a brown 
manilla cover. As my hand chanced to fall upon it, 
Glaukon said: 

“Look at that, and tell me what you think of it. 
We call it the ‘critique book’; one of my dear, 
forgetful children left it behind her this morning.” 

I opened at random to the date of a recent lesson 
“April 2d”; then followed a memorandum, of the 
lesson material, then this: “Inexact reading in the 
prelude.” I read it aloud. 

“What does she mean by that exactly?” I asked. 
“That you found some wrong notes in her playing?” 
“And corrected them?” added Glaukon. I nodded. 

“No,” he answered. “If a pupil makes a mistake 
when he knows better, if I am quite sure that it is 
due to an oversight and not to insufficient knowledge, 
I merely call attention to the fact, and expect him to 
make the correction without my help. I never could 
see the sense of pointing out blunders to pupils. 
The: 3 no pedagogy about it; it is not the way to 
stimulate the pupil’s observation. 

“My way is to let him know that something in the 
treatment of notation, rhythm or of expression signs 
is wrong; whereupon it is his business to ransack 
the composition from beginning to end to find the 
error. I go further than that, even; I warn my 
pupils that correction of errors within the scope of 
their knowledge is their affair, not mine; except in 
the last ignominious resort when I have to come to the 
rescue of, not their ignorance, but their stupidity. 
If they are not careful, therefore, they are in danger 
of perpetrating their blunders by the month. Of 
course, I watch this business narrowly to see that no 
damage, no bad habit, results from it.” 

“T should think you’d need to,” I said. “Isn’t it 
rather serious business to let a bluader go on week 
after week?” 

“It might be, certainly,” rejoined Glaukon; “but 
the end here justifies the means, as I think. Nothing 
is too much to risk when it is a question of getting 
pupils upon their own feet, to do their own thinking. 
And then you must take into account that this drastic 
method of procedure does actually solve the problem— 
pupils do cease to make such blunders. And then, you 
see, Wwe can go on to things which are legitimate sub- 
jects of a teacher’s attention. 

“T have been always puzzled to see my fellow-teach- 
ers patiently laboring week after week over the same 
old problems. My way is to get some things settled 
once for all, and if one scheme is not effective, I try 
the next surer one; and if I make up my mind 
these things cannot, in view of a given pupil’s in- 
capacity or depravity, be settled, then I settle accounts 
between us two and gracefully adjourn our relations 
sine die.” 


A rrrarp should never sound labored and forced, 
as if some one was applying friction to the mechan- 
ism of a music-box. If artistically made it may be 
compared, instead, to the effect of a musiec-box run- 
ning down of its own accord. There should not be 
the slightest effect of conflict and resistance, 


THE ETUDE 


Joser THaypn. 


(Tue following 


JE dialogue may be 

A DIALOGUE FOR gue ‘ 
VS BIRTHDAY. accompanied y 

se ond) aaa tableaux. It can 


easily be extended to introduce more than are sug- 
gested already, or it can be given without any.) 
* Characters: Margaret, a girl of twelve or (gitiaieem 
years. The Genius of Liberty. The Genius of Music. 
The costumes for the latter should be simple 
draperies. Liberty may wear 2 liberty cap oe A 
coronet bearing the word “Liberty,” and carry a oe 
Music may wear a laurel wreath and carry ie yre, 
easily made from pasteboard and gilt paint or Ua ee 
Scene: A room in a modern house, very pe 
furnished. At one side is a piano, opposite, ee 
the front of the stage, a low, comfortable es wo 
other low seats should be near, and on one si a an 
entrance. If tableaux are used, the back of the stage 
should be shut off by curtains which can be drawn 
the tableaux: * uk 
ee I—As the curtain rises, Margaret is a 
covered at the piano. She plays the Anal snore an 
closes book. “There! That half-hour’s done. hat i 
quite a pretty piece, though. I don’t jane Bo mel 
racticing that. But, oh dear! my teacher ae #2 
F ust find out something about the man who wrote it. 
Stu id man! Why did he have his name printed 
ri the top there to torment me, when I have a ® i: 
history lesson to learn and only ten apie “ 
before bed-time! I’ just tell my teacher ne 
heard of him before, so he can’t be very importany ; 
(Shuts book and points to abs on hades 
H-a-y-d-n, Hay-den—no, that doesn’t pound) re 
she said it—Hy-dn, I guess it was. Now for w a al 
hitstory (Takes up book from chair and sits down 
1 ey 780, Died 1790, Wiset commission, 1782, 
here of ie army, 1774. Farewell to oe ee 
ired to private life, 1781. Elected first presi ta 5 
He Second inauguration, 1793. Farewell address, 
ue Another farewell. Retired to private life— 
nee he retired once before. Oh, I am 80 sleepy— 
ee off dates) 1732, 1799, 1752, 1774—1784—no, 
jen 1789 17. ” (Falls asleep.) : 
me ‘I Enter two figures: the Genius of Liberty 
ETE ius of Music. They are speaking to- 
a ao adi at first seem to perceive Margaret. 
eo ge Music —“Yes, it is right that you should 
ses veel? now and again to lofty minds, else 
sey TT inspiration come to leaders? toe 
Hoe Ne Liberty—“Alas! I can give no inspira- 
Genius oat It is you, gentle sister, who breathes 
ion for peace: ft : 
oe into the hearts and ways of men 


G. M—*Think not, sister, that my inspiration is 
for peace alone. I am proud that I can give courage 
and can uplift the souls of men to mighty deeds.” 

G. L.— Indeed, Liberty owes much to the fire that 
you kindle! The world has travelled far, already! 
Why, how short a time it is since Liberty was young! 
And how she has grown and dwells in many lands! ” 

G. M.—“And Musie then was young, too. Do you 
remember that year when two heroes came to the 
earth, one of yours, and one of my own? 1732.” 
(Margaret starts from her sleep and hearing the date, 
rubs her eyes and stares at the strangers, who yet 
do not seem to notice her.) 

G. LL remember well! And I remember the 
noble lives and deeds of them both and how men 
ealled one the ‘Father of the Symphony’ 
other the ‘Father of His Country,’ ” 

G. M—*But your hero loved music, and mine 
wrote a hymn for his country—musie which came 
from his heart, which he himself felt and loved to 
the day of his death.” (Margaret, who has been 
listening, and gradually drawing nearer the speak- 
ers): “Oh, what wonderful people are you speaking 
of? Won’t you please tell me about them?” 

(The three seat themselves as for a long talk, 
so that they can turn either toward tne audie: 
toward the back of the stage, with ease.) 

G. M.—“‘Sister, you begin the story with your noble 
Virginian boy.” ; 

G. L.— ‘Very well. I love to tell his story. Years 
and years ago, a boy came into tie world, to live 
in a low, red house, on the hill near a broad river, 
There were wide fields about the house and beyond the 
fields woods, and beyond the woods mountains— 
covered with thick forests; and beyond the mountains 
—well, there were no friends of his to tell him what 
lay beyond the mountains besides wild forests, and 
dangerous valleys, and fearful, eruel people—»? 

Margaret (interrupting).—‘Oh, do you mean the 

. ” 

oe : nods solemnly).—‘Yes, the Indians, (Con- 
tinues story.) So the boy grew up in the fields and 
woods, and he went to a little school where he played 
with other boys. And they let him be their leader in 
their play. What do you suppose his favorite sports 
were? They were running and jumping and wrestling, 
and all such plays as give strength. And there was 
another! He loved to arrange his play-mates in 
armies—the French and the English he called them 
—and he made them march about and pretend to form 
for battle. Look, here you may see that boy! ” 

(Tableau 1,—Ilustrating the story 
tree.) 

Margaret.—“Is it Washington? 
Washington! ” 

G. L.i—Look again, and see if this is the sa: 

(Tableau 2.—Boys drawn w 


and the 


facing 
nee or 


of the cherry- 


Oh! it must be 


me boy.” 
P as soldiers with 


paper 
caps and other distinctive but childish costumes, 
Washington in inspiring attitude as commander, ) 


Margaret.—“It is, it is! I never thought that he 
was a little boy and played with armies. Did he 
really know how to drill the other boys?” 

G. M—He shad a_ soldier friend Who taught 
him to drill, and lent him books Which he read till 
he knew them by heart. He learned besides, at home 
and among his friends, courteous Speaking and gentle 
manners, and he grew to be a fine, straight, tall lad 3 

“Now we will travel far oa 
other bo} 
most the 


the year, 


me up, for I was trying to learn it, 


lt was 1732.” 

G. L.—*y 1732. But the house 
began to live in was in a little vin 
city of Vienna. It was 
and near a river, but 
low house and Sepp 
people. But in the 
together and sing a 
master came in, 


: Tt wok 
» T know ; 5 


3! 


Was a 
mother and fay 


evenings they 
nd play 
too, to play 


small, 


and Sepperl, though a tiny boy, tried to play like 
him. Look! ‘There they sit!” ae 

(Tableau 3.—Group of palyers and singers. Caild 
in foreground imitating violin and bow with two 
pieces of good. They may be singing some folk-song.) 

Margaret—“Oh-h-h! “I sce Sepperl! What was 
the rest of his name?” 

G. M—“Lhat you shall know, by-and-by. 
the world found it out in time. Sepperl pretended to 
play so well, he kept the time so exactly that he 
was sent away to school, to a city of walls and 
towers and castles. He sang in a church there and 
learned to play on a little piano and on the violin. 
He was such a little boy, only six, and people were 
often unkind to him, but he Joved his musie and 
studied bravely.” 

Margaret—*Oh! show me Sepperl again! ” 

G. M—*Yes, you shall see him playing an instru- 
ment which none of the other boys could play.” 

(Tableau 4.—Procession of hi Haydn—with 
wig—about to play on drum, ea 
Boy stooping to represent bowed shoulders. ) 

G. L— He, too, managed to get books to study 
about the musi¢ he loved, But he Was mischievous, 
and played so many pranks with the other boys in 
the great cathedral choir, that by and by he was dis- 
missed, and left in the busy city of Vienna with no 
money and no home,” 


G. M—*And 80, while Washi 
the forests, caring for great plantations and learn- 
ing to plan campaigns, young Haydn—” 

Margaret—*Haydn? Why that is the very person 
who wrote my last piece, Oh, was he such a great 
man, and such a wonderful boy?” 
' oA M—*Yes, Sepperl Was Joseph Haydn, and he 
ed in a garret, earning every day what little he 
could, by teaching or by playing or even by blacking 
boots and brushing clothes for an old musician who 
was famous in his day. But all the time he was 
studying and thinking and Writing his music.” 

X Argaret.— “Tell me what became of him when he 
grew up.? 

G. L,— 


For all 


ngton was living in 


4 “He grew up to live a comfortable, happy 
lle, for he played musie and composed it day after 
day. He travelled to London, and wrote wonderful 
musie there, but he came back to Vienna to end his 
days on earth.” 
‘So cheerful his musie is! 
t with which he served ¢ 
His musie was himself, 
Played was his ‘Austrian Uymn,’ 
were besieging Vienna, and 
passed from earth.” 
cn pen T must hear som 
glad he had a happy life after 
when he was a little boy! 
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G. L—It haq many 
but many sad ones of fe 
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(All sit for , ent 3 F 
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© of his music! 
all the trouble 
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happy, Peaceful days in it 
artul anxiety, 0 


responsibility 


. Then «. 
> We have tapria 1 GL. 
work! ” tarried long! On to our 
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out, if you 
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Ugo? fT Would like to 
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(as they 
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To THE query as to 
what gave him the 
idea of writing a 
fairy opera, Engelbert 
Humperdinck, the 
composer, who visited the United States last fall, 
said: 

“With Richard Wagner’s death, music for the mo- 
ment seemed to have come to an end. To attempt to 
improve on what the master had accomplished would 
have been worse than futile. A century—maybe two 
eenturies—might elapse before a successor to the 
ereator of ‘Tristan’ and ‘Die Meistersinger’ would be 
born into the world. But composers were living, and 
more composers would succeed to them. Were they to 
remain idle? That appeared to me almost as ridicu- 
lous as to compete with Wagner. Clearly, if we were 
to go on composing at all, we should have to try 
something different, something less stupendous, than 
the Bayreuth music-dramas. Then it occurred to 
me that it would be well to return to the simpler 
form of the popular opera, once so charmingly ex- 
emplified by Lortzing, in ‘Undine’ and other works. 

“T chanced at the time to be writing some piano- 
forte arrangements of German volks-lieder to amuse 
my little nephews and nieces. Gradually the work 
developed and the simple themes I had chosen began 
to weave themselves into more complex forms. ‘Why 
not an opera?’ thought I. ‘Why not?’ also thought 
my sister, for whose children I had at the outset been 
composing. So she wrote a libretto for me, and I— 
well, I composed the music you have heard today.”— 


NY. ¥. World. 


HOW HUMPERDINCK 
CAME TO WRITE 
“HANSEL UND GRETEL,” 


eee 

Name the operas men- 
tioned in the following, 
and give the names of 
the composers: 

The barber of seville invited Fidelio, Parsifal and 
Othello to a masked ball, where the marriage of 
Figaro was to be celebrated. On their way they met 
Romeo and Juliet, Faust, a Bohemian girl and some 
Huguenots, who were also invited. Martha cooked 
supper for the guests, and William Tell, Ernani, 
Norma and Aida served the food. The mastersingers 
of Nuremburg and Lohengrin with his magic flute 
supplied the music. The Jewess and the white dame 
were conversing in one corner of the room, but Robert, 
the devil of the local newspaper; made them separate 
and mingle with all the people. However, Tristan and 
Isolde, who had partaken of the elixir of love, were 
not disturbed from their love-dreams by this villain. 
The program consisted of a song by Sappho, the 
daughter of the regiment, an oration by the prophet, 
ay selection of Siegfried, the troubadour, and a dance 

beautiful Carmen. 
Sie the guests departed, they passed the canal, 
where a ship could be seen. On it the flying Duteh- 
man was running distractedly about, while a somnam- 
bulist walked on the deck like a ghost. He was soon 
quieted and sailed away in seunch of a sweetheart. 


AN OPERATIC STORY. 


Says Francis W. 
Parker: “I have 
urged that all sub- 
jects taught in any 


university shall be begun in an ewes we with 
i i 2? To apply this prin- 

a little child of six years of age 0 th 
i i i ie, realizing that 

iple to the little beginner in music, i 

a of a broad musicianship must be implanted 
ieee the first year of @ child’s music life, will be 
to hasten the day when this country will be ve recog- 
nized home of true musical culture. ae eas 
applied by the leading educators in mn BEIG; ie + aaa g 

many musicians, teaching music 15, alas! too 
atter eaching notes. A ‘ , 
aes eumbering a child’s mind with techni- 


ealities, he should be taught to ena Pgs 
pieces as to phrasing and form; he show e a 

i st common chords in any position, 
mil and hearing them, and he should, 
mething of the life of the composer 
im for study. ‘ ‘ 
hrasing and melodic form lose 
their terrors when presented to the child e : ae 
and natural way, by means of pee A sa 
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The progressive teac 29 ; : 
seinode at teaching chord-building and paca 
alysis, Perhaps the most satisfactory and enjoya ils 
plan in presenting all this theoretical work is by 
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grouping the children into little classes. By frequent 
“spell-downs” on major and minor scales, repeating 
them “backwards and forwards,” sometimes with the 
aid of the metronome to work up speed, and by en- 
couraging the little pupil to “find” all the scales at 
the piano, the subject becomes one of intense interest. 
Building chords is a delight, once the scales have been 
mastered. The various music games for children, 
designed to teach the elements of harmony, are val- 
uable, used in connection with the class work. 

To interest young pupils in topics pertaining to the 
history of music is, perhaps, the easiest of all the 
tasks. A subject like the Troubadours, for example, 
appeals strongly to the childish fancy. A little lec- 
ture talk by the teacher, illustrated by pictures of 
mediaeval castles and knights, and by playing some of 
the old love ditties and airs, never fails to arouse the 
children’s imagination and adds a wonderful zest 
to their everyday work. 

It may be argued that all this study takes time 
on the part of the busy teacher. Yet, if we leave out 
any of these steps, are we truly teaching music? 
Are we not, rather, making “performers” of our 
pupils, instead of musicians? Better teach fewer 
“pieces,” if need be, and give the pupil at least a 
little glimpse into the breadth of the tonal art. 

Lay the foundations of a child’s music study broad 
and deep, and the superstructure will be a thing of 
beauty and a joy to all who are interested in the 
interpretation of this, the “Spirit Speech.”’—Lelah 
Grace Nicholts, Mus. B. 


eee 


Ovr Saint Cecilia Music 
Club was formed last Sep- 
tember. We mect every 
Saturday at the home of our 
directress, Miss Koons. Pins in the shape of a four- 
leaved clover were selected, with one of the initials on 
each leaf. We have fourteen members, ages ranging 
from nine to fourteen, three boys. The president is 
Violet Williamson; Vice-President, Mary Bulger; 
Secretary, Annette Gest. We have short lessons in 
harmony, ear-training, and music history. One Sat- 
urday we played the composer game, and we have had 
recitals, Sometimes we study the pictures in Tue 
Erupr.—Annette B. Gest, Sec. ° 

The piano pupils of Mrs. T. R. Pearson have formed 
themselves into a music study club and expect to do 
good work during the winter. The membership is 
twenty. 

We have a club attached to our Conservatory, which 
has just entered upon its ninth year. It bears the 
name “St. Cecilia’s Philharmonie Club,” and meets 
monthly. Beethoven is our favorite composer, We 
are now studying the Norwegian school.—Sister M, 
Carmel, Mt. St. Clare Academy. 

On December 16th the pupils of Miss Boyd met to 
organize an Erupg Music CLur. At the meetings we 
will study the life of some composer, read interesting 
items from Tne Erupg and have some instrumental 
music. At the first meeting a short biography of 
Bach was read and seyeral numbers were played. 
Miss Annie Sparks was elected pres., Ethel Walker, 
vice-pres., and Frankie Austin, sec. 

A number of our young musicians have formed a 
musical club, which they have named “Beethoven 
Moonlight Study Club.” Our meeting will take place 


CLUB 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
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every Monday evening, and consist of a study of the 
lives of the great musicians. Our officers are: Le- 
land Ransom, pres.; Laura Procter, vice-pres.; Ethyl 
Casper, sec.; Alvirdo Boda, moderator. Our motto is 
“I live only in my musie.”—Zthyl Casper, Sec. 

The pupils of Miss Mae Holman’s music class met 
at her home, Oct. 20, 1905, and organized a club called 
“Thg St. Cecilia Music Club.” The following officers 
were elected: Pres., Kate Tracy; Vice-Pres., Pearl 
Russel; See., Lila Nash; Critic, Florence Colmer. 
Our motto is: “Every day we spend without learning 
something is a day lost.”’—Beethoven. Colors: red 
and white; flower, the red or white rose. We meet 
twice a month. 

I have formed three musical clubs among my school 
pupils and have interested them in THE ErupE and 
they are anxious about membership cards. We have a 
Cecilian Musical Club, a Junior Maconda Club and a 
Philomelian Club. We are watching Tue Erupe to 
learn what other clubs are doing—AJ/rs. F', H. Poore. 

We organized a St. Cecilia Musie Club last year for 
my class and have opened again this season with 
twenty members. Tue Erupe has been a great aid in 
arousing interest among my pupils along different 
lines. We often have readings from it and musical 
selections.—Virginia G. Stevenson. 

I name one person C—another C-sharp—another 
D, ete. Then I call for the scale of E, for instance. 
C-sharp will immediately rise to take her place on 
the floor with the rest of the scale in order and OC 
and D remain seated, as they are not in the scale of E. 
1t teaches the children and also the older ones the 
different scales better than anything else I know.— 
C. W. Best. 

The students of the Sweet-Whitney Musie Method 
assembled at their class room in October and formed 
a club, to be called the Erup— Music Crus. The fol- 
lowing officers were selected: Chairman, Mary Ven- 
ning; See., Madge Hall. Eight members were present. 
Each one was asked to read an article about some 
musical instrument, describing it; a picture of the 
instrument being presented to the members. We read 
a story from the Cuimpren’s Pace of the September 
issue of Tne Erupg, entitled, “The Music Fairy,” 
which proved very entertaining. Our meeting was 
made still more enjoyable by playing a game called 
the “Band Game.” 

The children were delighted with the program, and 
after a march, to the lively strains of one of Heinrich 
Engel’s compositions, “The Young Guardsman,” we 
closed our first meeting. We thank Tur Erupr for 
the helpful suggestions obtained from its pages. 

My senior pupils have organized an EruprE Music 
Cus. We meet every Tuesday evening; motto: “No 
success without labor”; colors, pink and green; dues, 
five cents per month, Each meeting includes a lesson 
in theory, a brief sketch from the life of some great 
composer and instrumental musie by members of the’ 
elub, 

My junior pupils have also organized under the 
name of “Little Musicians’ Club.” We meet every 
Saturday; motto, “Do your best”; colors, green and 
white; dues, one cent each week. We give thirty 
minutes to the study of a lesson either by means of 
a blackboard or music paper. Then we have musical 
numbers, solos, duets and trios. 

All are interested. The seniors use Tie Erupr and 
find it very helpful—Orpha 2. Hanna. 
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A Fact that militates against progress in musical 
work is that the profession of teaching is an irre- 
sponsible one. It is open to anyone who chooses to 
announce himself as a teacher and there is no one 
to say what shall be his equipment for the position. 
Various methods of amelioration are proposed, the 
favorite one being that of State supervision and ex- 
amination, as is the case in public school teaching. 
Doubtless this would greatly help the cause and give 
to the public protection against poorly-equipped teach- 
ers and unscrupulous charlatans. 

At the present time, teachers must take such mat- 
ters in their own hands and make it clear to the 
public that a certain amount of careful training in 
a good conservatory or under the care of some well- 
known teacher has voluntarily been aceepted by all 
reputable teachers, and that barring such an equip- 
ment—to say nothing of other points—no one should 
be intrusted with the musical education of children. 
If teachers should get together in local organizations 
and set themselves to hold to a good standard, they 
would find the results in their own business relations. 
Going one step further, they will profit equally by 
going into the State Associations, not passively, but 
actively. We call the attention of our readers to the 
Jetters from the New York and the Missouri Associa- 
tions, printed on another page of this issue. 

ae 

Tue full routine of the teaching season is now at 
its height. The enthusiasm of the start is over, the 
feverish activity of the holiday season with the en- 
forced preparation for concert, recital and church 
music for the Christmas season is past. Both teacher 
and pupil should, by this time, have settled down to 
the quiet, steady, persistent work that counts most of 
all for true and permanent advancement. And there 
is a charm to the earnest worker in the daily work, 
without strong spurts, that carries one up near to the 
limit of strength, yet never exhausts, in the quiet, 
moothly-flowing current of activity, which bears one 
3 steadily, yet never threatens to overwhelm. 

San ae like musie teaching, when done with full 
ror and with the idea of measuring up to the 
ences abilit of the position, is exhausting, and 
seae ae oe carried on under great tension and 
: The best teacher in the long run is the one 
keep an even quality of work, stimulating to 
iJ but never goading. The teacher should not 

he Be aiaelt to be mastered by the over-restless 
ay that now dominates in commercial and indus- 


should 
pressure. 
who can 


spi Hi i rd with the quiet. 

‘ i e should feel in accor quiet, 
ee mood and manner of thought and life, 
em 


‘ srience teaches is best, both for present 
pes eT oe and for the results which his 
seme pupils must show if he is to prove that his 

ik 4 founded on correct principles. ; 
wt 4 always the teacher who turns out an ex: 

a sat gual once in ten years, it may be; who is 
fae B , most for the cause of true art. tt is pos- 
om ea here and there a teacher with ripened ex- 
sible 
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perience who has come to believe that much good is 
accomplished in a quiet way, by the principles that 
distinguish the simple life, by working to improve 
the things that are near at hand. It is gratifying to 
be able to hear the great artists; but the teacher in 
the small cities and in the rural districts cannot 
enjoy sucli a pleasure y frequently. His duty is 
to go ahead with the forces at hand and refine and 
polish them to the highest pitch possible. If he can- 
not hear the great artists, let him be the artist to his 
pupils; keep them tuned to higher ideals and working 
steadily to higher achievement. 

Every community has in it possibilities beyond 
what we are willing to attribute to it, The current 
of musical life may seem sluggish, even at a stand- 
still. Yet below the surface there may be a moving to 
and fro that needs but a little stirring to communicate 
to the whole body. It is worth the teacher’s while 
to see what he ean do in a quiet, steady way to unite 
the various elements of social and home life by means 
of his musical activity into a force that shall per- 
meate the entire community. Perhaps he has tried 
to create enthusiasm and failed. He may now succeed 
by a quiet, persistent endeavor to do things in a 


simple way that shall be continued week after week, 
ee 


A CHINESE scholar, who had just closed a long 
tour of America, said, anent the “American adapt- 
ability” from one trade, profession or occupation to 
another: “To many it is an evidence of inventiveness, 
perhaps, as you Americans say, but to me it appears 
only as an indication of uncontrollable restlessness, 
We Orientals are not restless after the American 
fashion, and our people seldom change from one em- 
ployment to another. They learn to do one thing, 
and do it; consequently, they have time to learn to 
do it well, skillfully, and easily. I have met artisans 
here who had been in a half-dozen trades. How can 
they find time to master any one trade? to say 
nothing of all? 

“In your cities you have professional men who 
have been lawyers, or doctors, or artists, or mer- 
chants, or preachers, all in ten years’ time. I don’t 
believe they were successful because they left one 
thing before they had the opportunity to succeed in 
it. It is wonderful, but I do not think it wise.” 

This is a very grave charge against universal use 
of one’s talents. It is true that a man can’t ve 
everything in one, and one in everything: a master 
of all. But specialism has its evils, too. Narrow- 
ness, lack of pliability, bigotry, often distinguish the 
specialist. The middle course would seem to be best. 
Specialist enough in one department of some voca- 
tion to be masterful; skilled, if only relatively, in 
several, so as to be liberal and broad: this is an 
ideal for which to strive. Teachers know that as 
they specinlize they lose interest even in the branches 
of their art. No one, least of all a teacher who 
hopes for a broad future, can afford to limit his 
human interests to one narrow channel, neither ean 
he afford to scatter his energies. 

sae 

One of the notable things in American literature 
in the last deeade has been the estabtishment of a 
“nature literature” which has hed a mighty sweep 
through the country, Prior to this, the writing of 
all sorts was along preconceived lines, the scholastie, 
the conventional predominating. It was the literature 
of the shut-in world, the house and the factory, the 
class room and the cloister. The New England school 
of specialized, refined fiction too long dominated the 
literary output, narrowing it down almost to a cult. 

Then came John Burroughs, Seton Thompson and a 
host of others, and the public eagerly grasped the op- 
portunity to get out in the open, to breathe the fresh 
air, It is an outburst of pent-up feeling, a return to 
the primeval instincts, a getting back to old Mother 
Nature. Of course, there are those who carry it to 
the extreme, who give every animal a human brain 
and ascribe wonderful possibilities to the dogs and 
deer and bear and moose that stalk across their pages, 

fate: & ges, 
but there are extremists in all forms, 

In music, there are certain signs of a return to 
nature music. MacDowell shows a strong tendeney 
in this direction, in this country, and Coleridge 
Taylor, in England. No longer is it the court danee 
and the scholastic tune reeking of the Tules of com. 
position, but a free spirit similar to that which ani- 
mated the ancient Greeks in their art works, Th 
fields, the woods, the fauns and the dryad: ae 
the poesies of the now, showing in the ‘musical world, 
Artificialities are giving way to Appropriateness a 
form and melody, and the musical world Seems to he 


S, these are 


touched by the spirit of nature-love that is animating 
so much of the literary output of recent years. 

A TEACHER is not to be judged alone in the light 
of his pupils’ present abilities, but in the light of 
their former disabilities. I¢ 5 
triumph to bring one pupil to 
a Clementi sonata acceptably th 
other to the point at which he ¢; 
of a Chopin etude. 


The public does not realize this and throws its 
bouquets at the teacher who turns out the most bril- 
liant work on the platform; but around the corner 
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MY PUPIL. 

“She is my pupil,” and we 
ments of a number 
e, ‘Teacher of’ — 


WE hear teachers say: 
read in the circulars and eee 
of teachers of greater or less no ie 
followed by a list of singers of greater or ace oad 
tion. We question as to the wisdom of suc eral 
tising and whether in so doing the teacher a that 
fair to himself. The circumstances under ee very 
statement can be justly made are EaGr UNE S en 
rare in the experience of American, teachers; have 
ample, few pupils who have made great ae wrong 
studied with but one teacher; the pa paiee s id 
one, perhaps—is to study with sever xi ie with her 

She is “my pupil,” if the teacher a vhich her 
and carried her forward to the Lia i nat credit 
Teputation is assured; then it reflee nad whatever 
upon her teacher. He should be applaude vere there, 
the conditions were. If exceptional Bitve a eredit 
both as to voice and talent, it is pele em to a 
and reputation if the work is carrie 


‘ say with a 
pccesstil asus: Ter ee te ner te sind she 
ve tau; . * 
hey jnuch intelligence ;” 


. . he great- 
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is strong, he will restrain he . iblie appearances, 
too rapid progress, or frequent POON Dat no harm 
and so guide and control the prac inet shape the 
or injury ean result. He it #8 WIV Ost needs be, 
destiny of the gifted pupil by aca "Tt is nearest 
and perfecting taste and appreciatt tie talent, the 
the truth to say that the Brent live the fullest 
Greater the teacher must be tor ass 
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of the right to say with pride: “She is my pupil,” 
though his may have been the largest share in aiding 
her to a realization of her ambitions. 

Let the teachers who read this review their work. 
How easily they will be able to count the pupils to 
whom they gave the first vocal lesson, who are still 
studying with them, even though in a greater or less 
degree reaping the reward of their efforts. Or, to be 
more definite, how many pupils began lessons with 
them from five to seven years ago and have continued 
without a change of teachers until the present. Such 
a question will give rise to reflections that should be 
of value to most teachers. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the transient 
character of the vocal clientele is largely the fault of 
the teacher. ‘act as well as force is required to hold 
pupils against all opposition, outside influences and 
discouragements ; but it can be done and the effort 
pays, not only in the pride of attainment, but in the 
satisfaction of being able to work out and demonstrate 
the perfectness of one’s system. All teachers agree 
that the most delightful and desirable pupils are 
those who begin and continue with them. Such pupils 
are really the only sure test of a teacher. There is, 
of course, & certain not altogether worthy pride in 
being able to sueceed where other teachers have failed, 
but there are many reasons whereby this is possible, 
reasons that do not in the least reflect upon the other 
teacher or teachers, that one cannot justly claim 
superiority either of method or excellence. To fail 
in holding a pupil is not always the fauit of a teacher, 
but to fail in the effort to do so for other than 
y reasons marks him as blind to his own and 
his pupils’ interests. It is well to impress early upon 
the pupil’s mind that each step leads to another, and 
that success awaits the relative unfolding of a 


pecuniar, 


sequence. : 
It cannot be denied that there is a strong comrade- 


ship between the earnest teacher and his pupil. To 
foster this and to cement it by mutual pride and inter- 
est is only right. By this and other equally worthy 
means the teacher who is capable should hold and 
carry his pupils from the first lesson to the time 
he bids them adieu for the broader field of activity in 
the specialty for which he has fitted them. Under 
these circumstances, both teacher and pupils should 
ith pride to the just use of the words, “my 


point Ww: 
l and ‘my teacher.” 


pupil,” 


A CONVERSATION. 

Two GENTLEMEN entered the smoking car of a rail- 
road train in Central Pennsylvania not long since. 
There being but one vacant seat they were obliged to 
divide it between them. . 

One of the gentlemen was a veterinary surgeon, the 
er of singing. One of the most character- 
bout a man of the world is his reticence 
sn the presence of strangers—especially so, concerning 
ne affairs. These two men, in addition to the 
ae eae caution of their kind, were also each a 
corte senstoive as to his profession. It is not quite 
uit licable yet we sometimes see a full grown man 
ia ae about with a music roll under his wing and 
tau 7 shy. There are others, however, who are. 
ae <n usually carry their musie in a valise, 
ahs pi ile it looks professional, does not advertise 
ane ie It is not that they are ashamed of their 
iy ene probably dislike to be elassed with the 
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ellows 8 
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what his business was. Naturally, the bolder of the 
two, who, in this instance, was the veterinarian, took 
the leap. “By the way, what did you say your busi- 
ness is?” “1 did not say,” replied the musician, “but 
1 don’t mind telling you; Iam a repairer and builder 
of harps.” His companion’s face was a_ study. 
“Humph,” he grunted, and then added: “Well, that 
is something out of my line. I didn’t suppose there 
was much doing in the harp line these days.” 
“O yes, quite something,” was the reply. “Yes, I can 
take new harps and tune them up, put in the strings 
and fix the pegs and polish them off and get them 
ready for the market.” “Is there any money in it?” 
asked the veterinarian. “Yes,” said the harp man. 
“Some of them bring a great price, and some of them 
are worthless.” “I suppose harps, like violins, im- 
prove with age; is it not so?” “Well, not exactly,” 
was the reply. “You see, old harps have been played 
on so long that they become tinny and thin, and then 
some other fellow who doesn’t know the business has 
probably had a hand in making or repairing them; 
we find it a difficult matter to get any tone into 
them.” “Well! I suppose you do not tell your cus- 
tomers that you can’t fix them up and spoil your own 
business, do you?” asked the veterinarian. “Not 
always,” sighed the harp specialist. “Is there any 
money in it?” “No, not any great amount. I only 
get paid by the hour.” “What do you call your 
time worth?” “1 usually get about $12.00 an hour 
from my customers.” “Whew!” whistled the vet- 
erinarian. “$12.00 an hour!” “Yes, but you know 
there isn’t much in it, for there are only so many 
working hours a day, and it costs a great deal to 
advertise.” 

The veterinary surgeon sat still and looked puzzled. 
He couldn’t quite swallow the stories of his com- 
panion, and still was too much of a gentleman to 
say so. Just here came his turn to submit to an ex- 
amination. ‘You haven’t told me what your business 
is yet?” “No, but I will. I am in various lines of 
activity. Iam a plasterer and have something to do 
with leather; do quite something in oils, powders 
and hides, and have a good deal to do in ivory filing.” 
“You certainly have a variety of interests,” said the 
singing master. “It must require a large plant to 
carry on such a business.” “It doesn’t require so 
much of a plant as it does nerve to describe it,” the 
veterinarian said, rising to his feet, for just at that 
moment the train reached his station. Strange to re- 
late, the men smilingly exchanged cards as they 
parted. The veterinarian said to his wife when he 
arrived home: “I guess we will send Mabel to Prof. 
Blank for her singing lessons. I met h‘m on the train 
today and he seems a decent sort of chap. I would 
like to help him along.” 

The teacher remarked to his wife: “If I ever save 
money enough to buy a horse and he ever gets 
sick, L shall certainly patronize Dr. I met 
him on the train today, and he seems a very capable 
man.” 


ONE SIDE OF THE MUSICAL SITUATION. 

In a certain city which is the most prominent on 
musical matters in its own section of the country, an 
examination of the roster of over twenty leading 
choirs, involving more than one hundred singers and 
players, shows that but thirty are professional musi- 
cians. Out of a certain forty organists in as many 
churehes in this city, but sixteen are professional 
players. In the same city, this season, one thoroughly 
educated teacher of singing died from hunger and 
lack of care; and another, equally well-grounded, at- 
tempted to commit suicide because he could not get 
enough pupils to make a living for himself alone. 
This, in a city of about 175,000 inhabitants, a city 
that supports a symphony orchestra, grand opera at 
times, and that gives good audiences to hear visiting 
artists—for instance, 2900 people to hear Paderewski. | 
It will easily be seen what deductions may be made 
from the above facts. And the conditions in this 
city are probably about the same in any city of its 
size in this country. 

A few of these deductions may be put in the form 
of questions, as follows: 

What is the use of a person’s fitting himself to do 
good work on the organ bench if such positions are 
given preferably to real estate dealers, bank clerks, 
merchants and young women who have but moderate 
musical education? The church authorities hold out 
no inducement to higher standards of work, 

What is the use of a person’s trying to attain thor- 
oughness and to put himself on a professional stand- 
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ing if he can get a church position more quickly by 
maintaining mediocrity in music and entering some 
other business ? 

Is it a strong incentive to thorough study to see the 
professional singer and teacher of singing relegated 
to the background and his pupils employed by the 
church officials at fair salaries? 

Is the piano student inclined, by reading of the 
starvation of able teachers, or their attempted suicide, 
to give all the more attention to his study and to 
decide that music shall be his life-work? 

Does he not find food for thought in the fact that 
it is the well educated musician that reaches poverty 
and not the quack? 

In the face of these facts and the questions that 
come out of them it is easy to sce certain things 
that the teacher must do, if he fulfils his entire mis- 
sion to his pupils and to the musical world at large. 
Though it is not the purpose to dilate on these things 
here and now, as the ramifications of the subject 
will present themselves strongly to the thoughtful 
reader, certain matters may be stated for further 
consideration. 

A teacher in any line of musical work should al- 
ways say a good word for the betterment of the 
church music and the putting of it in the hands of 
professional people at reasonable salaries. He should 
impress on his pupils and such of their families as 
he comes in contact with, the fact that only thor- 
oughly prepared musicians should enter the pro- 
fession. 

He should discourage the dabbling at teaching— 
which is practically the same as turning a young 
physician loose with a lot of drugs to try on people 
and to gain his experience by their results. He should 
do what he can to see that musical persons are put on 
music committees in churches. And last, but not 
least, he should impress his pupils with the idea that 
business ability is necessary in a musician as well as 
in other walks of life. If there is a reasonable de- 
gree of business ability, there will probably be no 
resort to the chloroform bottle. ; 

And that man who can do as well or better in some 
other walk of life than in the musical, let him take 
it and not clog up the path of those who must of 
necéssity stay in it. But when he is out, for his 
own self-respect and out of regard for the rights of 
those in the field, he will not reach back and underbid 
the struggling musician who wishes a reasonable 
payment for his musical work. Many a musician 
has seen his bread and butter taken away by some 
man who has an assured income from other sources, 
who can thus afford—financially—to do for half pay 
what he ought to have the manliness to let alone. 


AMERICAN AND GERMAN OPERA CONDI> 
TIONS CONTRASTED, 


BY C. M. HOOK, 


[We are glad to give space in this issue to the fol- 
lowing letter from a correspondent of Tur Brupe, 
Miss CG. M. Hook, now in Berlin. It gives some inter- 
esting details as to work in Grand Opera in this 
country and in Germany.—Editor.] , 

Miss Florence Wickham, the young American opera 
singer of Pittsburg birth, who sang the rdle of Kundry 
in Conried’s Parsifal Company, has just completed an 
engagement at the’ Theater des Westens, up to this 
month (when the “Comie Opera” was opened) the 
only opera house in Berlin beyond the Royal Opera 
House. Miss Wickham has thus had experience of 
singing with both an American and a German opera 
company, and has some interesting comparative state- 
ments to make regarding the work in the two 
countries. 

It is not necessary to dwell again upon the one 
supreme advantage which opera work in Germany pos- 
sesse3 as against opera work in America. It is the 
field—the immense width of field for study and sheer 
absorption of first-rank opera work which makes 
this land attractive for the ambitious singer who 
lives to learn. , 

“It is my ideal to sing in America entirely,” said 
Miss Wickham, whose views are typical of those held 
by the majority of young American artists studying 
here. “But at present I simply am unable to afford 
jt—not that the salary in Germany begins to approach 
what one receives in America—as a matter of fact, 
it is comparatively a mere stipend, one-fifth of what 
one receives in the United States. It is from the 
view-point of artistic ova that 1 found it 
necessary to return to Germany, 
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As I said, the salary offered the opera singer in 
America is vastly superior to that obtainable in Ger- 
many (an artist who receives $500 weekly in America 
will get $100 here for the same work.) But there is 
another notable point to be observed: the demands 
made upon the singer are more exacting in America. 
She is required to work harder at rehearsals—in fact, 
the entire company in America works with more 
energy, will and ambition at rehearsals than is the 
ease in Germany. 

There is a particular difference to be observed be- 
tween American and German choruses. In America 
the chorus-ranks are filled with beautiful, fresh, well- 
trained voices, whose owners are ambitious, intelligent 
and educated generally beyond the mere requirements 
of their work. In Germany, however, the standard 
is much lower. The German chorus singer is a type 
—in every opera house the same: a “‘gemiitlich” well- 
fed and well-satisfied, unambitious cipher, which does 
its work (so far as that work goes) tolerably well, 
and there’s the end. 

This generic difference is inevitable, and proceeds 
from easily-defined circumstances. In Germany it is 
comparatively—comparatively!— simple to obtain an 
engagement in opera, and talented singers do not 
always need to begin on the lowest rung of the ladder. 
in America, Grand Opera companies, on the other 
hand, are as rare of growth as ambitious opera sing- 
ers are luxuriant. Hence it comes that the would-be 
American Grand Opera singer does not disdain the 
humblest position the manager can offer, and enlists 


: 


in the ranks, willing to wait for promotion when it 
pleases promotion to come. 

Miss Wickham re-tells the oft-told story of the 
initial difficulties of awaiting American girls who 
come to Germany to study for Grand Opera. In her 
own case, trouble met her at the outset. She arrived 
with commendatory letters addressed to Lilli Leh- 
mann, and the distinguished singer having heard Her, 
was cordial in her praise of the young American’s 
voice. “But,” she said, “it is impossible for me to 
accept you. I leave in two weeks’ time for a tournée 
in America.” wo 

A similar disappointment, that of rejection by the 
chosen teacher, may await any student on arrival 
here, Continual call is made upon will, endurance 
and determination by all kinds of obstacles, of most 
unexpected descriptions, which one after another block 
the artist’s path. ie. ; Bn 

Rarely, however, are these difficulties quite insuper- 
able, and courage will usually win out in the end. 


BREATHING EXERCISES. 

Tue following brief quotation from a lengthy paper 
on singing, by A. Duvivier, gives a comprehensive idea 
of the technie of respirations. It states facts which 
every intelligent teacher of singing acknowledges; 
but especially illuminating is the emphasis with 
which three simple exercises in breathing are held 
as the most if not the only important ones, 

So many exercises in breathing are given by teach- 
ers that their pupils fail beenuse of a lack of coneen- 
tration upon the few which are all that are needful, 


RESPIRATION. 


The two acts of inhaling and of exhaling constitute 
respiration. The art of correct breathing ought to 
be, from the very beginning, one of the most important 
objects of the student who aspires to become a skilful 
singer. ‘Ihe act of respiration is under the control of 
the midriff or diaphragm, a large, thin muscle closing 
the ease of the chest cavity and separating the thorax 
from the abdomen. 

In the first attempt to emit a sound, the diaphragm 
flattens itself, the stomach slightly protrudes and 
the breath is introduced at will by the nose, by the 
mouth, or by both simultaneously. During this par- 
tial inspiration, which is called abdominal, the ribs 
do not move, nor are the lungs filled to their full 
capacity, to obtain which the diaphragm must ana 
does contract completely. Then, and only then, are 
the ribs raised, while the stomach is drawn in. This 
inspiration, in which the lungs have their free action 
from side to side, from front to back, from top to 
bottom, is complete, and is called thoracie or inter- 
costal. If by compression of any kind the lower ribs 
are prevented from expanding, the breathing becomes 
sternal or clavicular. Of these three modes of breath- 
ing, the thoracic or intercostal is a correct one. 

To improve respiration the best exercises recom- 
mended are: 

“1. Draw a breath slowly through a very minute 
opening of the lips, then exhale freely, 

“2, Breathe freely and exhale slowly through the 
same small opening. 

“3. Breathe freely and retain the breath during 
ten seconds or more.” 

Perform above mentioned exercises lying on a flat 
surface, with the head and shoulders on the samme 
level as the body, which should be perfeetly relaxed, 
placing one hand gently on the pit of the stomach 
and the other on the upper part of the sternum, This 
position will help, first, in preventing any raising of 
the shoulders; secondly, in realizing the correct ac- 
tion of the diaphragm, and, thirdly, in controlling 
any motion of the upper part of the chest, which 
must remain perfectly immobile. The flow of breath 
should be absolutely noiseless, the pressure of the 
diaphragm continuous, even and well managed, 


HINTS TO YOUNG SONG COMPOSERS. 
BY WILLIAM H, GARDNER. 
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Study the most acceptable forms in modern song- 
writing, and yet do not copy any one composer's 
style. Let your originality have free rein. 

A short song with a single well-developed theme 
is better than a long one with an anti-climax. Re- 
member that there is a growing demand for short 
songs, as can be seen by the recent prize offer of 
Madame Nordica. ; 

Whenever a suitable theme comes into your mind, 
jot it down. It is better to even write it on your 
cuff (in the often-quoted way of the genius), than to 
lose it. ‘Lhe wise composer will always carry a note- 
book with him, in which he can put down at once any 
musical idea that occurs to him. If he does not put 
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tain than this, that reliance upon muscular feeling 
in the conduct of control is 2 most doubtful trust. 
How is it that so many singers sing false, sing out of 
tune, out of balance, and get shamed? Because their 
muscular sense has deceived them. They should trust 
to ear, from the first initiation of the tone; after- 
wards it is too late. Muscles are subservient to 
nerves. Rely upon your ear, and it will transmit its 
orders through the nerves with far more sureness of 
direction and obedience than any attempt at rein 
pulling on your part is likely to effect. Worst of all 
is divided allegiance; yet some of our foremost sing- 
ers get into that dilemma. If the throat is out of 
condition, neither muscle nor nerve will avail: rest 
is the only remedy. 

A very little serious consideration will show that in 
the nature of things, muscular feeling of degree of 
constraint or laxity in the organ cannot be a true 
guide to the degree of breath force requisite for a 
given note; since the exact tension of today is not 
the same as that of yesterday, and will differ tomor- 
row. If at any time a record could be taken from a 
large body of singers of the amount of breath force 
each singer used in sustaining a given note, it would 
probably be found that not a half-dozen agreed, and 
very likely not two even showed record absolutely 
alike. As individual differs from individual, so also 
he differs from himself according to time and place. 
No doubt to some temperaments the ordeal of the 
platform is ever a trying one, however familiar. 

The modern complaint of the listener is not of the 
nervousness of the singer, but rather is it of the too 
evident self-consciousness of the vocalist; and we 
credit it, however truly I know not, to the modern 
methods of what is called voice production. The 
singer is there, thinking about his voice, and how he 
is producing or going to produce it. All through his 
song he seems to be preparing it—you feel like one 
awaiting in a chemist’s shop whilst the prescription 
is being made up! The formalism of the whole affair 
irritates, and we begin calculating the commercial 
value of the singer. Ah! what complainers we are. 
The singers of the platform fail to satisfy because 
nothing seems spontaneous in the voice; there is no 
rapture in the song. Many can say with Hawthorne: 
“] have heard many singers, but few songs; ” and 
his comment about conduct in life can well be applied 
to the singer’s method in his art: “We go all wrong 
by a too strenuous resolution to go all right!” I 
fancy it is the heartiness of a good choir or a large 
chorus that stirs us to enjoyment and makes us be- 
lieve in the moving power of music; the heartiness 
is contagious, we catch the spirit of the singers and 
the pulsating glow of the song—usical Opinion. 


A GREAT SINGER’S ADVICE TO STUDENTS. 

Mme. Louise Homer, the famous American prima 
donna, gives the following advice to her young, am- 
pitious compatriots: 

There are thousands of Americans studying music 
jn Europe. Many will succeed, but a large number 
will not. It is a mistake for a student of singing to 
away to Europe too soon. There are plenty of 


hurry : . 
sood singing teachers in America, and one should get 
= good foundation here before going abroad. But 
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‘Then when one has studied carefully in America he 
or she should go abroad and receive the finishing 
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Europe is looking to America for women’s voices, 
but men’s voices of the first quality they look for in 
Europe. 1tf an American girl has a good voice and 
has the opportunity to study abroad, 1 should most 
certainly advise her to do so, But she must be care- 
ful over there. Many American singers who study 
there are not careful of their diet. ‘they eat French 
food without much foresight and as a result, get in- 
digestion, and this is disastrous to the voice. Then, 
again, many of the students do not guard against the 
damp weather so often encountered there, and contract 
colds. ‘his injures the voice. 

As to the quality of American and foreign voices, 
1 am of the opinion that the voice of the American 
woman is, as a rule, better than that to be found 
abroad. They say we Americans sing through our 
noses, This is hardly true. At any rate, we do not 
sing through our noses half so much as the French do. 


THE MEANING OF SONG. A QUOTATION 
FROM MENDELSSOHN. 


Music is more definite than words, and to seek to 
explain its meaning in words is really to obscure it. 
There is so much talk about music, and yet so little 
really said. For my part, I believe that words do not 
suffice for such a purpose, and if I found that they 
did suffice, then I certainly would compose no more 
music. People often complain that music is so am- 
biguous that what they are to think about it always 
seems so doubtful, whereas every one understands 
words. 

With me it is exactly the reverse, not merely with 
regard to entire sentences, but also to individual 
words. These, too, seem to me so ambiguous, so 
vague, so unintelligible, when compared with genuine 
music, which fills the soul with a thousand things 
better than words. What any musie I love expresses 
to me is not thought too indefinite to be put into 
words, but, on the contrary, too definite. I find in all 
attempts to put such thoughts into words something 
commendable, but there is yet something unsatis- 
factory in them all; and so it is with yours. This, 
however, is not your fault, but that of the words, 
which do not enable you to do better. 

If you ask me what my idea was, I say just the 
song as it stands; and if I had in my mind a definite 
term or terms with regard to one or more of these 
songs, I should not like to disclose them to any one, 
beeause the words of one person assume a totally 
different meaning in the mind of another person—be- 
cause the musie of the song alone ean awaken the 
same ideas and the same feelings in one mind as in 
another—a feeling which is not, however, expressed 
by the same words. Resignation, melancholy, the 
praise of God, a hunting song—one person does not 
form the same conception from these that another 
docs. Resignation is to the one what melancholy is to 
the other; the third ean form no lively idea of either. 
To any man who is by nature a keen sportsman, a 
hunting song and the praise of Cod would come pretty 
much to the same thing; and to such an one the sound 
of the hunting horn would really and truly be the 
praise of God, whereas we hear nothing in it but a 
mere hunting song, and if we were to discuss it ever 
so often with him, we should get no further. Words 
haye many meanings, but music we can all understand 
correctly. 
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EDITED BY EVERETT E. TRUETTE 


Is a fourth manual neces- 
sary in moderately large or- 
gans? This question is often 
asked, and is frequently answered in the negative. 

With the possibilities of the modern application of 
the electric and tubular actions, many three-manual 
organs have the internal arrangement of a four- 
manual organ, and by the use of the “Choir-off, 
Solo-on” coupler the Choir manual is suddenly turned 
into a Solo manual, with the Choir stops disconnected 
entirely. In a like manner, “Great-off, Solo-on” turns 
the Great manual into a Solo manual, thus leaving 
the Choir stops ready for use. If the fourth section 
of the organ were an Echo organ, the same couplers 
would turn the Choir or Great manuals into an Echo 
manual. 

With this arrangement many of the possibilities of 
a fourth manual are obtained and the expense of a 
fourth keyboard is saved. 

Per contra, the fourth keyboard enables one to pre- 
pare one more combination, one which is ready for 
use without any extra effort; it does away with the 
necessity of disarranging some other combination or 
of putting some other department of the organ out 
of use, while it is itself in use; above all, it permits 
each manual to be played and developed indepen- 
dently, along its own natural lines, without the neces- 
sity of putting on or off some coupler each time a 
change of manual is required. 

For illustration, prepare the Great organ, forte 
(up to the octave) with Pedal open diapason and bour- 
don, Choir organ clarinet and flute 4 feet, as a solo 
combination, Swell organ, any piano combination to 
accompany the clarinet. On the Solo organ prepare 
the tuba 8 feet with whatever heavy flue-stop is in 
that department. Also draw the Great and Swell to 
Pedal couplers. A somewhat rapid polyphonic passage 
is played on the Great organ, followed by an eight-bar 
solo on the clarinet with the accompaniment on the 
Swell, and a return to a continuation of the poly- 
phonic passage on the Great organ. This last pas- 
sage alternates twice with a heavy reed-passage played 
on the tuba. The solo passage is again played on the 
clarinet with accompaniment on the Swell, the heavy 
reed-passage is again repeated once, followed by the 
polyphonic passage on the Great organ and ending 
with the solo passage, but this time played on the 
tuba with the accompaniment on the Great organ. 

If there are four manuals, the only stops to be 
manipulated in the whole illustration are the Great 
to Pedal coupler and Pedal open diapason, which are 
put off when the solo is played on the clarinet (sup- 
posing that there are pedal notes during the solo), 
and drawn again with the return to the Great organ, 
six times in all. If there are but three manuals, 
the same stops are drawn at the outset, the same 
stops (Pedal open diapason and Great to pedal 
coupler) are manipulated, and, in addition, the 
“GQhoir-off, Solo-on” coupler is manipulated five times 
(two for each of the first two times in which the tuba 
is used, and one for the last two times). This makes 
in all eleven stop-changes necessary, instead of the 
six which were necessary with the fourth keyboard. 

If each of these changes occurred during a rest, no 
difficulty would be experienced, but, oftentimes, there 
is little or no opportunity to change stops, when a 
change of manual is made, as every organist knows, 
and the repeated changes which are necessary in the 
three-manual organ are awkward. Numerous illus- 
trations could be drawn from printed musie which 
would show, if not the absolute necessity of a fourth 
manual, the great convenience of such a keyboard; of 
course, supposing that a sufficient number of stops 
were included in that department to make it worth 
while. —————_——_——_—. 

TRACHING can never be an exact science, for we deal 
with human beings, and it is never possible to know 
all the conditions of that upon which we work. There 
must always be an unknowable quantity in the prob- 
lem. We ean approximate the results of given forces, 
but there must be a margin of the inestimable. 
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As vo the choirs in the 


A YANKEE cathedrals, I reluctantly 
ORGANIST ABROAD. confess that I was disap- 
(Concluded.) pointed. Those that we 


heard had about twelve to 
fifteen boys and eight or ten men. There are no boy- 
altos, the part being taken by men. Almost invariably 
the choir is some distance from the organ, which has 
necessarily to lead the choir a little more strenuously 
than would be the case if the choir were grouped 
about it. It thus happens that the ensemble is never 
really up to a first-rate concert standard, and the 
men’s voices usually stick out. The impression I al- 
ways got was that the men sang by themselves and 
the boys by themselves. There seemed to be no con- 
scious attempt, for instance, on the part of the basses 
to refrain from overpowering the upper voices, if they 
had a high note, while the upper voices had medium 
or low notes. The tone of the boys was sometimes too 
“glass-bottley,” too hooty, and not by any means so 
good as the tone of a woman’s voice. At Lincoln we 
heard what we thought to be the finest choir. At the 
close of evening prayer there they sang unaccompanied 
the Dresden Amen in as perfect a manner as it is 
possible to conceive. At St. Paul’s it is a rash per- 
son who will attempt to say whether the choir is 
good or bad, the echo and consequent cacophony are 
so great. At Westminster Abbey the music struck 
me as distinctly ordinary; in fact, the predominance 
of one baritone voice was extremely disagreeable. 

The organists in the cathedrals have, I imagine, 
a great deal to contend with in the training of the 
choir and in bringing it up to proficiency. One ought 
to be careful in criticising the tone and musical effect 
of a boy-choir, when one remembers that the personnel 
of such a choir is constantly changing, and that the 
choir may be very good indeed one year and simply 
ordinary in a succeeding year. Then, too, there are 
other circumstances that often nullify the organist’s 
attempts at good music. There is one English cathe- 
dral where the men-singers—some four hundred years 
ago—were formed into a corporation. This corpora- 
tion has a legal standing and every member is en- 
titled to thirty pounds sterling a year and a house 
free for life. He cannot lose his membership in the 
corporation and consequently in the cathedral choir, 
unless he commits some crime. Neither the Bishop, 
Dean nor organist of the cathedral can get a man out 
of the choir, nor can they put a man in, no matter 
how desirable a singer the man may be, ir the corpora- 
tion objects. One can imagine that under such cir- 
cumstances the direction of music in that cathedral 
would not be a bed of roses. 

In what are called in England the Nonconformist 
churches, there are many instances of fine organs and 
well-trained choirs. Attracted by the notice that my 
old pastor, Dr. Reuen Thomas, was to preach at the 
City Temple, London, one Sunday evening, I visited 
that chapel. Here the conditions were distinctly more 
favorable for a fine musical performance, if one may 
be allowed to consider the music from a concert point 
of view. The choir, some forty in number, and sur- 
pliced, are grouped around the organ, which is placed 
in an elevated position over the pulpit. I did not 
learn the organ builder’s name, but the instrument is 
a very sweet-toned one, and I remember hearing Guil- 
mant give a recital on it in 1886, The service here, 
like the service in our non-Episcopal churehes in the 
United States, has been very much modified by the 
liturgical tendencies of the day, and in force and 
impressiveness it seemed to me to be a distinct ad- 
yance on the ordinary Nonconformist church ser- 
vice. While I speak from a Nonconformist’s stand- 
point myself, I must admit that the environment 
which is the result of an ordinary hall-like room 
with bare and often ugly furniture and no attempt at 
appropriate architecture or decoration, is not con- 
ducive to the most helpful church service, 

It is a far ery from London to that beautiful little 
Scotch Highland town, Oban, in the land of heather 
and mists. One rainy Sunday morning, we found our 
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way to the “Wee Frees” kirk, attracted by the state- 
ment that the pastor of the church was the chairman 
of the “Wee Frees” ecclesiastical organization. 
Whether we heard the pastor or not, I cannot say; 
we did hear a sermon of the good old theological 
type, with many allusions to the next world and very 
few to the present one. There was no organ here; 
for the “Wee Frees” believe the organ to Bevel inven- 
tion of the Devil, and the choir was composed of a 
ey voNns men and women who seated themselves 
ie ety high pulpit and assisted the precentor. 
1 ny Was a very modest gentleman who kept 
his eyes fixed on his psalm-book, pitching the tunes 
oe of his own head and sometimes getting them too 
a Aside from the four psalms, sung sitting, and 
he three or four long prayers offered while the con- 
gregation stood, there was little or no liturgy. In a 
few days we had passed from the “fretted aisles” and 
magnificent dome of St. Paul’s to the unpretenti 
meeting-house in Oban. wea 
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small model of a church, which was lighted from the 
inside, and this was apparently to illustrate in some 
way his fantasy “World and Chureh,” which was on 
his program. This will give an idea of the curious 
things Clegg does. 

We heard two quite famous out-of-door bands per- 
form—one in Geneva, l’Harmonie Nautique de Genéva, 
and the other, “The Besses 0” th’ Barn” band in Lon- 
don. The first-named is a good band of the type 
which Sousa has made so famous, with a full accom- 
paniment of wood wind, French horns, and a pa 
string basses. Their execution was remarkably ine 
and the whole thing very enjoyable. “The Ler 
0’ th? Barn” band is a brass band, pure and simp <4 
numbering twenty to twenty-four people, and he are 
ably the most famous organization of the egehe 
Great Britain, having won prize after prize ae oe 
petition. I was very anxious to. hear ee ao 
ticipated a great advance over the os aneay “i 
band in color and general musical pro ficien ae 6 
band turned out, however, to be simply pene wae 
lusty players who executed the music V 
mendable precision. 
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teaching of music, the American opera, the American 
composer, the American pianoforte and organ build- 
ers, or the pianists, organists, and vocalists of our 
native land. I feel sure that while Kurope possesses 
the libraries and much that is of the nature of the 
original sources of inspiration, we may look forward 
to a glorious future for the art of music in the United 
States—Hamilton C. Macdougall. 
ane 
TuE early sixties of 
A VILLAGE last century witnessed 
ORGANIST’S ENCOUNTER my first Sunday’s per- 
WITH “WOLVES.” formance on the 
sweetest little organ 
imaginable. Its tone was purity itself. To sing to 
it was real inspiration. On that sultry afternoon in 
July, what with the hum of bees among the clustering 
flowers outside, the monotony of the sermon, and the 
rhythmic snoring of the blower, I dropped to sleep 
and dreamed that the arch-fiend, attired as a doctor of 
musie, whispered in my ear: “There are wolves in 
your organ!” This startling announcement awoke 
me just as the preacher uttered the word “Lastly,” 
and hurriedly turning over the leaves for a concluding 
voluntary, I chanced on a little Fugato movement in 
Gb, which, after the benediction, I played fortis- 
simo on the full organ. But, wonderful to relate, in- 
stead of the proper sounds, I heard every interval 
wrong—literally wrung or twisted into false relation. 
Then, as the fugue “broadened and thickened,” the 
tortured wind, forced into unsympathetic vibrations, 
instead of singing, howled outright; the blower, bliss- 
fully unconscious of disharmony, fell asleep. Sud- 
denly, the bellows collapsed; the wind escaped with a 
deep sigh of relief; all was silence—except, alas! 
in my brain, where those strange, impossible chords 
continue sounding, forever unresolved and unresoly- 
able. How oft in the stilly night I hear tmz wotves! 
Plainly speaking, that organ—one of the few sur- 
yivors from the wreck—retained intact the old mean- 
tone tuning, now obsolute, with its good keys and bad 
keys. The old organists, wisely restricting themselves 
to the many good and true keys, studiously avoided 
the few bad and false ones. Shirking nature’s penalty 
for trespass into forbidden keys—namely, the en- 
counter of harsh intervals, technically called “wolves” 
—arch-fiends had suggested the plausible expedient of 
equal temperament, making all keys wrong, albeit 
bearably wrong because equally and consistently 
wrong! Controversy ensued. Bach, as arbitrator, ad- 
yoeated the ew tuning as being the lesser evil, and as 
a clenching argument composed his immortal “Forty- 
eight.” Today, the mother-wolves are exterminated 
front organ and piano, but innumerable cubs, ingeni- 
ously disguised as innocent lambs, escape undetected. 
Few organists know how much esthetic pleasure they 
have lost in exchanging a few sweet apples for an 
abundance of sour ones. But why regret? ‘Things 
: ioht be worse, and “where ignorance is bliss ’tis 
ate to be wise.”—The Musical Herald. 
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On the subject of appropriate wed- 
ding music, which has been discussed 
recently in our columns, Mr. E. Min- 

R reanist of the City Temple, London, 
shall, former “a certain Salle Lown ana eminent 
cs an eho once said that when he was an organist 
aera played the wedding party in with 
hee ae a Lovers,” and as they left the church he 
“wre eae forgive them, for they know not what 
played 2 ‘A story of another prominent musician is 
they do. Iways selected music in the key of B-flat for 
that he @ “Por,” said he, “the key of two flats is 
weddings die aiost appropriate.” We should say that 
erm ne was needed—for the man at the keyboard. 
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adorn. the rastings Co., who intend to make this in- 
poe Be of the finest in the country. 
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CONDUCTED BY GEORGE LEHMANN. 


Tue following article, by 
Fritz Erekmann, appeared in 
the “Neue © Musik-Zeitung,” 
quite recently, and appealed to us as worthy of re- 
production in these columns. We therefore translate 
it from the German for the pleasure and benefit of 
our readers: 

“On no instrument,” says Mr. Erckmann, “does the 
human eye rest with such rapture as on the violin. 
No other instrument, indeed, possesses such poetry in 
its outlines, nor does any other yield such enchanting 
tones. The violin is the mightiest magician of the 
music world. When Paganini held his bow above 
the strings, and let it fall with vehemence, his listen- 
ers heard the mighty thunder of a human soul. 
When he drew his bow across the strings so delicately, 
so tenderly, as to cause the tears to flow down the 
cheeks of the oldest and most experienced musicians, 
then, too, was heard the voice of a human soul. But 
when he shook from his sleeve, as it were, the prodig- 
jous pyrotechnics from the ‘Carnival of Venice,’ then 
the very devil himself was let loose, and many deeply 
affected old gentlemen even proclaimed that they dis- 
tinctly saw Satan standing behind the great Italian 
virtuoso. That, indeed, was witchery. 

“No one has more accurately summed up the won- 
ders of the violin than Gladstone, who declared it to 
be the most perfect instrument in the world. During 
the past two centuries, violin makers over all the 
world have endeavored to increase the possibilities of, 
the instrument. Not one, however, has succeeded in 
doing so. And what is this marvelous influence which 
the violin has exerted over people who have possessed 
the choicest gems of the violin world, yet have died 
poverty-stricken in some lonely garret? 


“THE MESSIAH.” 


Tue Story or Luter Tarrsio, 


“Dear reader, follow me to the little Italian vil- 
lage, Fontanetto, situated near Morara, in Piedmont. 
In this village, in the early part of the 19th century, 
lived an honest carpenter, named Luigi Tarisio. He 
mended tables and chairs for the peasant folk, and 
played occasionally at the rustic dances on some 
cheap violin. 

“How it eame about will always remain a mystery; 
but somehow or other, Tarisio became entranced with 
his violin. He began to examine other violins, and, 
before he could realize what had happened to him, he 
was violin-mad. His cleverness at carpentry enabled 
him to repair broken instruments, and soon he for- 
sook his trade and devoted himself exclusively to the 
mending of violins, Not long after this event, he 
began those journeys which were destined to prove of 
such great importance to the violin world. 

“Tarisio’s obvious poverty enabled him to gain ad- 
mittance to every cloister. Humbly he would inquire 
whether any violins needed repairing. A cloister that 
housed no violins was, in Tarisio’s opinion, not in 
existence. He soon acquired the reputation of being 
a dealer as well as a mender of broken fiddles; and 
he had little difficulty in exchanging, over a bottle 
of wine, a brand-new violin for the old one which 
needed repairs. That he was never scrupulously 
honest in such transactions one may readily imagine. 
He proceeded, as a rule, as follows: When an old 
Cremona, in need of repairs, was handed him for ex- 
amination, he would bewail its wretched condition and 
speak most discouragingly of the possibility of mend- 
ing the instrument to the satisfaction of the owner. 
\When the Jatter’s feelings had been worked upon to 
such an extent that. he was glad of an opportunity to 
be rid of his violin, Tarisio would disclose to the 
ignorant eyes of the monk a new violin with shining 
varnish, iming with great enthusiasm: ‘How 


Jd you like to exchange your worthless old box 
: ? 


wou 
for this heavenly violin 

“Phe deal was generally consummated, <A new 
violin thus found its way into the cloister, and Tarisio 
wont his way enriched with another Cremona. 


“In this manner, Tarisio came into possession of 
a large number of the finest specimens of Cremonese 
He wandered through Italy in every direction, 
visiting every cloister, for experience quickly taught 
him where the precious Strads and Amatis could be 
found. And when his garret was filled with fiddles 
he selected some of the least important, placed them 
in a large bag, and journeyed afoot to Paris, 

“Whether he was guided by instinct or by actual 
knowledge of an increasing demand in Paris for 
Italian works of art, it is impossible to determine. 
We know, however, that in Paris, Tarisio discovered a. 
profitable market for his instruments. His accurate 
knowledge of the characteristics of Amati, Stradivari, 
and Bergonzi startled the Paris dealers, This first 
trip to Paris occurred in 1827, 

“In those days, Aldrice was one of the leading 
dealers in Paris. Imagine his astonishment when, 
one day, a dirty beggar with tattered clothes entered 
his fine shop, and, from a sack which he carried. 
emptied on Aldrice’s table a number of violins which 
the dealer at once recognized as masterpieces. Nat- 
urally enough, Tarisio’s fiddles did not immediately 
fetch the prices which he set on them. But, clever 
rogue that he was, it was just such a difficulty that 
he had anticipated, and he shrewdly left at home his 
finest fiddles, 

“When Tarisio visited Paris a second time, he 
found conditions already much improved. Aldrice 
was not the only dealer who hoped to find a gold 
mine in the cunning Italian. Tarisio’s name had, 
in the meantime, been widely mentioned, and Aldrice, 
Chanot, Vuillaume and Thibaut vied with one an- 
other in offering Tarisio the highest prices for his 
wares, A market for such violins was thus created, 
The demand for Cremonas quickly inereased, and 
Tarisio flooded Paris with his choicest specimens, 

“Whenever the Italian visited Paris, he invariably 
spoke of a certain Strad of which he had knowledge 
and which was infinitely superior to all others in 
existence. No one, however, succeeded in persuading 
him to bring this fiddle to Paris, for the wily Tarisio 
was determined to arouse the greatest possible eu- 
riosity regarding this instrument. 

“One day (it was at Vuillaume’s house) while 
rapturously extolling the beauties of this mysterious 
Strad, he was interrupted by the violinist, Alard, who 
exclaimed: ‘Ah, yes, your violin is like the Messiah; 
one waits for it always, but it never appears.’ It was 
thus that the famous Strad known as ‘The Messiah’ 
acquired its name. 


Tue “Messtan” Srrap. 


“The ‘Messiah’ is unquestionably the best preserved 
masterpiece in existence. It was made by Stradivari 
in 1716. In 1760, it passed into the hands of the 
wealthy music-lover, Count Salabue, of Piedmont. 
The name of this gentleman should long and grate- 
fully be remembered, for the art-world is indebted to 
him for the preservation of some of the most beautiful 
Italian masterpieces. He kept his Stradivari violins 
in glass cases, instead of playing on them, with the 
result that they retained an appearance of newness 
and excited the suspicions of many connoisseurs. 
There is not the slightest doubt. however, as to the 
genuineness of “The Messiah,’ 

“This instrument was sold to ‘larisio after the 
death of Count Salabue (in 1827) and all the Paris 
dealers were naturally anxious to possess it. Tarisio, 
however, could not decide to part with his treasure, 
He was more than a dealer, he was a lover of violins 
an enthusiast. So the ‘Messiah’ remained in his pos. 
session till his death, in 1854, 

“In Htaly, Tarisio was chiefly known as 
It was not to his interest to be known as a dealer in 
the land which he deprived of its most ex uisite 
violins. High up in the garret, over a rest “a mie 
Milan, he established a sort of how ae 

aN i as ne for himself, No 
one visited him, no one knew his occupations. The 


a repairer. 


key of this garret he always carefully guarded about 
his person. , 

“One day, he did not descend at the usual hour 
from his garret quarters. This irregularity in his 
habits greatly surprised his neighbors, and after 
general debate as to what had possibly happened to 
him, they forced the door of his room and found on 
the floor the dead body of the fiddle dealer. As he 
lived, so he died, surrounded by his beloved violins. 
The whole room was heaped with fiddles; some in 
cases, many hung on the walls; here and there por- 
tions of violins strewn about. 


How Vurrraume Foun vue “Messran” SrrRap. 


, ‘Three months later, reports of his death reached 
‘aris, Vuillaume hastened to Italy and presented 
himself to ‘Tarisio’s brothers, who lived in great 
re on their farm in Fontanetto, These brothers 
ee Possession six exquisite violins among 
em the ‘Messiah,’ which Vuillaume immediately 


recognized. Thi rohas ; 
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that I have made.”’ Although Mr. Lawrie brought 
all his professional knowledge to bear, he could not 
for the life of him tell which was the real Strad and 
which were the copies. a. ‘ 

Perhaps the most interesting violin in the world is 
the Joseph Guarnerius violin, now in the museum 
at Genoa. This instrument is the violin on which 
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A YEAR ago, or more, the clever editor 
CATGUT. of the N. Y. Evening Journal wrote a 
lengthy editorial article on catgut, in 
which he rhapsodized most amusingly on the beautiful 
uses to which a dead cat may be put by a skilled 
maker of fiddle strings. This writer, though gen- 
erally well-informed, was actually under the im- 
pression that the term catgut, as applied to fiddle 
strings, meant literally the intestines of a cat. Had 
he taken the trouble of acquainting himself more ac- 
curately with the subject that aroused his enthusiasm, 
he would naturally have given the teline family no 
credit for the “beautiful musical possibilities” of 
their internal anatomy. 

All of which we briefly mention so that some of our 
readers may not, like the editorial writer in question, 
be misled by the term catgut employed in the follow- 
ing article. For this article we are indebted to The 
Morning Post. The experiments made by Dr. Benton 
should interest all players; and we have no doubt 
that many of our readers will be astonished when 


they learn the results of actual, scientific experiment . 


with a fiddle string. 

“Catgut,” says The Morning Post, “as used in 
yiolin strings, has the specific scientific interest that 
jt is an elastic solid which is intermediate in its 
properties between rubber and the metals. An ex- 
amination of its elastic properties has lately been un- 
dertaken for the Carnegie Institution by Dr. J. R. 
Benton, and a preliminary note discloses some inter- 
esting results. For example, the E string of a violin, 
which was the example of catgut used in the ex- 
periments, was shown to have a breaking strain equal 
to 60,000 Ibs. per square inch. It is therefore nearly 
as strong as copper wire, and must be classed as one 
of the strongest organic substances, far exceeding 
all kinds of wood (less than 20,000 Ibs. to the square 
inch), leather (5000 Ibs. per square inch), and hemp 

es (15,000 Ibs. per square inch). Musical strings, 
a 1d, are twisted, and tend to untwist when sub- 
a i eo tension, and to twist up again when tension 
pape noved. In order to study their elasticity the 
ahem to be removed, which was done by soaking 
wee pane in hot water. In these circumstances the 
Lane becomes yery soft and contracts greatly in 
pe th. Jt then behaves very much like rubber and 
nee : stretched like an elastic band. The tendency 
pas ee ings to break in dry weather is well known, 
ot 7 pater of course, to the tendency ot the string to 
end 2 t, with the decrease of moisture. The actual 
eontens required on a violin string to produce the 
ae ‘teh of 640 vibrations a second was computed 
proper Heat by the well-known formula for the 
ied mee vibrations of strings. It works out at 
Cesta the breaking load, so that when a violin 
aboup js striking its proper note it is sustaining 
u erga to about 30,000 Ibs. to the square inch. 
as 


A NOTE ON PRIMARY TEACHING. 


ated of Frederic Wieck, the father of Clara 
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LITTLE RECREATIONS 


Six Easy Pieces for Violin and Piano 
By EDMUND PARLOW 


Op. 89 
1. CradleSong - - - - - - $440 
2. Valsette - - - : xe : 40 
3. In Dauntless Mood - @ - : 40 
.4. ACosey Chat - - - - - - 40 
5. Sweet Dreams - oe - - - 40 
6. Little Heroes - - - : 8 AO 


This set of little violin-and-Piano ducts will 
be of great service to young violin students, in more 
ways than one. 


The themes are pleasing to the ear and effec- 
tively harmonized and contrasted. But, more than 
that, the compositions have a positive artistic value, 
because they are constructed in the true chamber- 
music style, and will therefore serve to educate the 
young violinist in that important branch of the art, 
and to set him fairly on the road toward correct en- 
semble playing. 

Both parts are quite easy and simple, and are 
carefully fingered. 


MAIL ORDERS Solicited and Filled Promptly to All 
Parts of the Country. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston Street 136 Fifth Avenue 


Useful Teaching Pieces for the Violin. 


Zimmerman, J. F. Little Tone Poems for Violin or Man- 
dolin and Piano. Grade Il 1-2. 

4195. Flower of Love, Gayotle 40 4197. Joyous Life. Polka  .30 

4196. The Flower Girl. Mazurka .30 4198. Remembrance. Waltz 40 


4199. Reverie - + .40 

\ne a199 REVERIE 
Andantino mats .76 J.F.Zimmermann 
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These little pieces should be a welcome addition to the 
repertoire of violin and mandolin players. They are very 
meiodious and fine examples of the dance rhythms in which they 
arecast. They lie chiefly in the first position. 

Heins, Donald. Three Lyric Pieces for Violin and Piano. 
4907. Valse Gracleuse. Grade III .50 4908. Serenade. GradeTII .40 
4909. Country Dance. GradelII + 50 

xo4o00 COUNTRY DANCE 


Allegro con brio. M.m 4.139 DONALD HEINS. 
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Above is a representative number from a well-made set of 
teaching pieces for violin, the work of an experienced hand. 
They are nicely put together, melodious and admirably suited 
to the instrument. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ROOT VIOLINS” 


Are the best at any price; they 


Si, have the tone that satisfies the 
\ i\ Orchestra, Solo or Professsion- 
al player, Prices, from $5 to $100. 
Free instruction to beginners. Our 
finely-illustrated catalog, giving prices 
and description of -Violins and our 
Celebrated Crown Mandolins and 

Guitars, free to you. 

df E. T. ROOT & SONS 

358 Wabash Avenue . . . - CHICAGO 


The Hahn Violin School 
FREDERICK E. HAHN, Director 


Weightman Building, 1524 Chestnut Sireef, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Sevcik Method taught exclusively by Mr. Hahn and 
able assistants, from the rudiments to the highest grades, 


H. R. KNOPF 


Importer and Dealer 


Fine Old Violins, Violas & Cellos 


Also Bows, best Italian and German Strings, Cases and Trimmings. 
Maker of the Celebrated H, R. Knopf Violins and Cellos. Sole 
Agent for tho celebrated Sartory, Paris, Violin and Cello Bows, Ate 


tistic Repairing. 119 East 23rd Street NEW YORK 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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THE ETUDE 


CONDUCTED By N., J. COREY. 


Modulation to Remote Keys. 


The editors of Tue Erups are glad to receive words 
of appreciation from its readers. The following was 
received from the Sisters of St. Ann’s Convent in 
British Columbia: 

“We think your highly-esteemed journal THE 
Ervupe, is becoming more instructive and interesting 
every year. We were so glad to see in the TEACHERS’ 
Rounp TaBre, of October and November, the very 
plain and simple explanations given therein on modu- 
lation. We have long desired to see this interesting 
subject treated in so plain and practical a way. 
Speaking for ourselves, we can say that the writer 
has supplied a long-felt want. We believe many other 
teachers might say the same. We hope the subject 
will be continued in succeeding numbers.” 

Others of our readers of the Rounp Tasie depart- 
ment have been inquiring why I have discontinued 
the papers on modulation during the past two months. 
Partly because they were crowded out by other mat- 
ter, partly because | thought it would he a good plan 
for those interested to practice thoroughly the exer- 
cises given, and partly because of an able paper on 
the subject by Mr. Wilkins, in the November num- 
ber, which furnished considerable matter for addi- 
tional study, enough to keep elementary students 
puzzling for some little time. But because Mr. Wil- 
kins’ paper was along a line so entirely different from 
that which I was planning, I will finish my scheme in 
this issue. As I stated in my first article, I have 
had a number of letters asking for a simple means of 
passing from a given key to others of a remote rela- 
tionship. 

The relationship of keys is determined by the num- 
ber of tones they have in common. The relationship 
of C and G is near, because they have all tones in 
common except one. The relationship of C and G- 
flat is remote, because they have only one key in com- 
mon. When keys have many tones in common, it is 
easy to find a chord in common by which one can 
pass from one to the other. When they have but few 
tones in common, a more or less circuitous route has 
to be taken. It is impossible in an article of this 
kind to give a very full treatment of modulation to 
remote keys, as it presupposes a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of harmony on the part of the student. I will 
therefore give formulas whereby transitions may be 
quickly and simply made, leaving recondite modula- 
tions to farther theoretical study. For this purpose 
I will use C major as the initial key and write modu- 
lations to all the other keys, and the student having 
mastered these can readily learn to transpose them 
into the other keys. 

It will not be necessary in this table to write 
separate modulating formulas to the minor keys, as 
too large a number of them is likely to prove burden- 
some to the student’s memory. In actual practice 
there is not so frequent need to pass to a minor key 
as to a major, and when the need arises there are two 
very simple means of reaching the minor key without 
adding seriously to the number of your formulas, as 
I shall show the student readers of Tur Erupm in 
what immediately follows. 

In every modulation there are three members: (1)5 
the key which you wish to leave; (2), the transi- 
tion chords, (3), the final cadence. The cadence is 
necessary in order to establish the new key firmly in 
the mind; otherwise there will be an instinctive 
sense that one should immediately turn back and re- 
gain the initial key. In the examples I have given in 
the former articles I have omitted the final cadence, 
but in future you should always complete your modu- 
lation with it. A good cadence is the following suc- 

cession of chords, which may be enlarged upon by 
the player at his pleasure, after he has acquired ex- 


perience and facility. 


The simplest way in which to reach a minor key 
is to make a direct passage to the opposite mode; 
that is, from major to minor mode of same key name, 
by means of this cadence. Its use is shown in the 


following: 
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This is a modulation, for the reason that the op- 
posite mode is a remote key, having considerable dif- 
ference in signature. The passage, although rather 
abrupt, is practicable, however, because the dominant 
or key deciding chord is the same in both keys. You 
will notice, however, that in this case the second mem- 
ber of the foregoing modulating formula drops out. 
If now you wish to progress to any minor key, make 
your transition to the major key of the same name by 
means of one of the following formulas, whichever 
is most suitable for the case in hand, and then pass 
directly to the opposite mode. When you have thor- 
oughly mastered and made your own the material 
supplied you in this article, you will be able to begin 
to figure out modulations for yourself, and doubtless 
will be able to work out modulations that will carry 
you more smoothly to the minor keys. Indeed, very 
many of these modulations can be very much im- 
proved in effect by enlarging them. Study the modu- 
lations in the pieces you are playing and examine how 
they are constructed. You will be able to find a 
great deal of assistance in this way. 

In the October Rounp Taste, directions were given 
for constructing a diagram showing what is known 
as the circle of fifths. Following this circle, which 
will show at a glance the number of degrees each 
key is from the starting-paint, I will give a list of 
modulations to all keys, which will serve as a handy 
reference table. 

1. Tonic to dominant, a nearly related key which 
has already been considered. You will now do well 
to combine the seventh chord with the tonic six-four, 


and add the cadence. 
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2. Tonic to supertonic, or up a major second. Two 
keys removed. Easily reached on the principle of the 
ambiguity of chords. That is, every major key has 
three major triads; it will be evident, therefore, that 
each of these triads may be in three major keys. 
The tonic of C, for example, may be the subdominant 
of G, and the dominant of F. As each minor key has 
two major triads, it may also be the dominant of F 
minor, and the submediant of E minor, By this 
principle you can, with the three major triads, make 
your way to ten different keys. In the next example 
the triad on the third degree of C is the supertonie 
triad of D. 
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3. Tonic to major key on the submediant, or down 
a minor third. In this the direct passage to the op- 
posite mode, A minor to A major, is used. 
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5. Tonic to major key on the leading- 
second down. Five keys removed. ¥ 
cut, but possible in view 
second and third chords, 
tonic and dominant in E 
quitted as the second in 
major. 
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every member, but would be a potent force in the ad- 
yancement of music, and in the raising of the pro- 
fessional standing of the music teacher. Our Associa- 
tions should contain only good teachers, so that mem- 
bership would be a criterion of one’s ability. Musie 
will never be a recognized profession unless some 
legislation can be secured which will insist upon 2 
certain degree of efficiency. A few hundred teachers 
in a State which may contain many thousands, will 
never be able to secure such legislation, But thou- 
sands of teachers surely would. 

It is the duty of every teacher to join a State As- 
sociation, and not only to join it, but to work with 
and for it. We can accomplish a world of good to- 
gether. Singly, our efforts, though good, are in every 
respect minimized —Carl G@. Schmidt, President N.Y. 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 


Our Association has done good work during its ten 
years of existence. The general influence exerted has 
been characterized by unselfish endeavor and faithful 
service in following the objects formulated in our 
Constitution and By-laws—the betterment of the con- 
dition of music in Missouri. 

Following are a few of its specific accomplishments: 

1. We have elevated the standard of public taste in 
music in every town and its surrounding territory 
where we have held conventions. 

2. We have introduced the study and practice of 
singing in the public schools of over thirty towns, 
which have engaged professional teachers as super- 
visors of the music. 

3, We have given opportunity to a number of 
soloists to appear at our conventions; our essays and 
discussions have covered a wide range on various 
phases of the art of teaching. 

Among the immediate aims of our Association are 
the following: 

1, The establishment of a Chair of Musie at the 
State University. (It may be of interest to know that 
the President and the Curators of the University are 
heartily in favor of this, and have promised their un- 
qualified assistance, so that we hope confidently to see 
this cherished plan realized at the next meeting of 
the Legislature.) . on 

2. The appointment of a supervisor of music in all 
towns of 2000 and over, throughout the State. 

3. Encouragement to the Missouri composer by of- 
fering prizes for the best compositions in various 
styles, without restrictions concerning copyright, and 
by having the successful compositions performed at 
our annual convention. ; : 

4, The requirement of a certain standard of attain- 
ment from all teachers. 

‘Among our present members may be found many 
of the foremost workers in music in Missouri, but 
we want every well-meaning teacher to become a mem- 
per for several reasons: ; a 

1, We are striving to ameliorate the condition of 
to improve the standard of teaching, and 
he public taste, and can do so a hundred 
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musical matters and greater encouragement given us 
by the public, and it would also make the struggle of 
the young teacher for recogmtion and patronage far 
less bitter than it is now.—Nathan Sacks, President 
Missouri State Music Teachers’ Association. 


THE MUSIC OF THE BALKAN GIPSIES. 


BY W. VON HERBERT. 


TuroucHour Southeastern Europe, excepting 
Greece, the professional practice of music is in the 
hands of the gipsies, who are considered and treated 
throughout the Orient—by Christian, Jew and 
Moslem alike—as accursed, unclean outcasts, indeed, 
as barely human. For this reason, the Balkan gipsy 
is pure in race. The so-called gipsies of England, the 
Zigeuner of Germany, the Bohémiens of France, are 
half-castes. The lowest estimate puts the number of 
gipsies in the Balkan countries at 700,000. To the 
Eastern gipsy the habitable world ends with the Aus- 
trian and Russian frontiers in the West and the 
North. 

The reader may be interested in‘an account of sev- 
eral musical numbers as rendered by a typical gipsy 
band of eight or nine players, in a restaurant in 
Bucharest. 

There are no desks; there is no music, printed or 
written; there is no program. The leader gives a 
note (the D, by the way); there is very little tuning; 
he strikes a chord, and they seem to know what he 
wants. It is Suppé’s “Light Cavalry” overture, 
played with irresistible dash by this typical gipsy 
orchestra—three violins in two parts, viola da gamba, 
*eello, guitar, zither beaten with hammers, Pan’s 
pipes. They cannot read or write; they know noth- 
ing of printed music; they have never heard of 
eighth notes or of quarters, or diminished this and 
augmented that, of notes that are dominant or sounds 
that are tonic. Not one of them has ever had a 
lesson, except from his father. Tribal tradition has 
taught them. This “Light Cavalry” is but artificially 
acquired. The leader heard it performed by a military 
band, thought it suitable for money-earning purposes, 
listened a second time, a third—perhaps a fourth and 
fifth, I know not—and had it by heart. Mentally 
he arranged it for his little band; got its members to 
hear it, twice, thrice; taught it by rote, and behold 
the result. They play it with the military precision 
which the piece demands—they who know not the 
idea “bar”! All they know of civilized musical time 
—which their tribal music has not—is that you can, 
and must, count either four or three. 

We sit out another piece of the light Vienna school, 
a military quick march of a Turkish type, then a 
Roumanian “hora,” the national circle-dance, and at 
last we are rewarded. The leader rises once more and 
his expressive face shows that he is about to lay his 
soul bare. The other players do not, this time, 
straighten themselves and grasp their implements, but 
lean back in their seats with folded arms and knit 
brows, for he will speak to them in a language which 
they know and love. Only the zither player sits to 
attention, his eyes on the other’s face; he will ac- 
company. 

What we are hearing now, played on a splendid 
fiddle, is unique and indeseribable. It is an unwritten 
and unpublished gipsy ballad, cavatina, rhapsody— 
cul it what you like; they call it to strangers by 
the Turkish word “ghazel,” meaning short, slight 
poem—handed down by tradition from generation to 
generation for centuries past. They say they sang 
and played it when the gipsies were settled inhabi- 
tants of India and spoke “Indian’ (i. ¢., Sanskrit) 
pure and undefiled. It has no “time”; there is no 
audible division into bars or periods; there is hardly 
any musical punctuation; it strikes me as being en- 
tirely in minor; and is quite simple in its structure. 
Tt is sad, with an unrelieved, overpowering sadness; 
it is beautiful, not grandly, or prettily, or serenely, 
but uncannily, beautiful; it is played with masterly 
skill and the utmost intensity of feeling. And it has 
made a tremendous impression; look av the audience 
and listen to the silence! It seems as if Satan has 
had a hand in the shaping of that soul-haunting mel- 
ody. Its beauty is that of Dante’s Inferno. But 
“melody” is a misnomer; so would be “tune”; and 
“theme” or “motif” would be quite misplaced; for 
these terms imply something crisp and terse, some- 
thing graspable and something that can be worked 
into polyphonic intricacies. All this it is not. Tt is 
simply a musical recitation, a parlando on the fiddle. 
—Monthly Musical Record, 
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We have in preparation a volume of C. Gurlitt’s 
piano compositions, containing the very best of his 
writings. A large number of volumes by Gurlitt have 
been published, all containing some good pieces. Our 
purpose is to take the best from all the volumes, 
making one that will far surpass any yet published. 
Gurlitt, who recently died, was one of the most in- 
teresting of composers of light, educational music. 
All active teachers know that the new volume of ours 
will be useful with almost any pupil. The usual 
special offer will be made as on all new works of ex- 
ceptional importance. In this case, the special offer 
price will be 20 cents, postpaid. Try at least one 
volume. This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 

eae 

Tne usual resumption of professional work after 
the Holidays apparently began a week or two sooner 
than usual this year. While we are never unpre- 
pared for the renewal of regular business, this season 
is fully testing our capacity—a small army of clerks 
being steadily engaged in filling the generous orders 
with which we have been favored, and as we attend 
to every order on the day it is received, the efficiency 
of the department is amply proven. 

Apart from the unsurpassed excellence of our pub- 
lications for teaching purposes and our liberal terms, 
we know of no better reason for the existence of such 
a large clientele than the mere fact that all orders 
receive prompt and careful attention at the hands of 
cultivated musicians and intelligent clerks. Although 
they are obtainable from any reputable musie dealer, 
we find that a large portion of the musical public 
prefers to order direct from us, and were it not for 
the fact that we always take especial pains to meet 
the varied needs of teachers in every possible way, 
we are sure this would not be the case. That our 
business is large and steadily increasing we feel to 
be due to the established confidence in our ability to 
supply, without delay, just what is wanted, and upon 
better terms than can be had elsewhere. 

aoe 

We have always striven to keep up our reputation 
for promptness and have long had the benefit of an 
excellent mail service, but our patrons at all points 
west of Philadelphia will be pleased to learn that 
owing to the recently inaugurated fast train service 
between this city and Chicago, connecting at that 
point with similar trains to more distant points be- 
tween that city and the Pacific Coast, there is a gain 
of one whole day in the transmission of mails in 
either direction. We are now able to receive orders 
in the morning mail which formerly reached us late 
in the day or not until the next morning. This means 
even quicker and more satisfactory service than we 


have hitherto been able to give. 
eee 


Berore another month has begun, those interested 
in choir musie will be looking about for Anthems, 
Services and Sunday-school Exercises for Easter, As 
usual, we have anticipated the annual demand for 
musie for this occasion and are prepared to send 
copies for examination to interested persons. On our 
advertising pages will be found a list of our own 
publications suitable for Easter, any of which we 
will cheerfully send for examination. We allow lib- 
eral discounts on quantities. Let us supply your 


wants this year. 


eee 


A urrrte later in the season there will be a great 
demand for music for exhibition, graduation, ete., and 
as it frequently happens that the procuring of suit- 
able music is put off until the last moment, we urge 
ry patrons to “take time by the forelock” and ad- 
yise us at an early date as to their prospective re- 
quirements in these lines. We have an excellent 

ortment of music for four hands, six hands, two 
yianos four hands, and two pianos eight hands, both 
standard works and novelties; also two-part songs, 
trios, quartets and choruses for all voices. Our stock 
is particularly replete with music in these classes, 


F «3 at the disposal of our patrons for examination. 
and is @ I ‘eat 
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We prefer but one retimm a year of the “On Sale” 
music, and that during the summer months. We are 
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ed to be returned in order to assist us in the 
the customer must mark plainly his name 


rorrection, 
p 1 nddress on the wrapper, that we may know from 
and ¢ _ 
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Tue Handel Volume which we announced in last 
issue is progressing. The scope has been enlarged. 
All the literature of Handel is being examined, even 
his vocal works are being searched for material. 
There will be considerable letter-press work in the 
volume. Besides a sketch of his life and a portrait, 
there will be descriptions of the old dances and forms 
that appear in the book, a full account of such forms 
as the Courante, Chaconne, Passacaglia, ete., being 
given. We expect to make a volume of pieces by 
Handel that will be useful for every student, con- 
taining only the most playable of his compositions. 
The special offer is continued. For only 30 cents we 
will send a volume when published. 

ke ee 

Tuar the “second half” of the teaching season is 
in full swing is amply evidenced by the many requests 
we daily receive for “On Sale” musie to be sent sub- 
ject to settlement at the close of the season; this 
feature of our business is original with this house 
and has no successful imitators. Our “On Sale 
Plan” is simplicity itself; we make no burdensome 
requirements, do not stipulate that any particular 
amount shall be purchased outright or place an un- 
reasonably short time limit within which returns are 
to be made, The plan is a boon to a music teacher, 
whether in a large city or in a country town; it 
simplifies the work of every teacher who tries it. We 
invite correspondence with regard to the “On Sale 
Plan.” ‘Terms and catalogues sent to teachers and 
schools upon application. 

see 

WE desire to give a little special instruction or 
information to our patrons on the question of express 
charges, On all shipments on which we prepay the 
charges we use a label plainly marked “Prepaid.” 
Under no circumstances should anyone pay any 
charges whatever on a package so marked. If your 
express agent will not deliver without charges in 
such cases, it is wisest to refuse the package and 
immediately notify us. 

We always prepay the charges whenever it is 
cheaper for us to do so. Otherwise, the label tells 
what the rate should be, and the express charges to 
be collected from the consignee. 

nee 


Our new music “On Sale” plan, which a large num- 
ber of our patrons take advantage of, means the re- 
ceipt of about 10 pieces each month selected from 
our publications of that month. In other words, 
it is only a portion of our new publications. We 
desire to say to teachers of large classes of piano 
pupils that we will gladly send our complete new 
publications, about 20 pieces each month, during the 
teaching season, “On Sale” under exactly the same 
terms as our present new music plan. 
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No pousr, large numbers of our subscribers have 
occasion to carry about with them a music stand. By 
special arrangement, it is possible for us to make an 
offer for a limited time of a black Japanned col- 
lapsible music stand enclosed in a substantial black 
leather case, post or express paid, for $2.00. The 
transportation alone on this stand and case is 50 
cents, 

Do not forget that we also carry a full line of 
strings for all instruments, carefully selected for use 
during all seasons of the year. 

nee 


ELsewHere in this issue among the advertising 
pages will be found a large part of our premium list. 
We have given during one year more than 10,000 
premiums to our subscribers for getting subscriptions 
from among their pupils and friends: The most of 
these premiums were musical goods, collections of 
music, and books of musical literature. A glance at 
this list shows the extreme liberality with which such 
premiums are given. This is made possible because 
these articles we manufacture ourselves and figure 
them at their exact cost to us. Will every one of our 
subscribers aid us a little in the broadening of our 
field? We will appreciate the effort if it is only one 
subscription besides their own, Free sample copies 
are cheerfully sent by us either to a list of names or 
to owr subscribers themselves to distribute. Tf any- 
one desires to solicit subscriptions to Tue Brupe as a 
business, becoming an agent, our subseription depart- 
ment will be pleased to correspond with them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS &e PUBLISHER 


Poputar Novets as premiums is a new feature of 
our Subscription Department. We have just made an 
arrangement with the publishers whereby we can 
furnish one of the following books for two subscrip- 
tions to Tue Erupe. One may be a renewal if you 
like, but the other subscription must be new. The 
present list is 

The Call of the Wild, by Jack London. 

Graustark, by Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Raffles, by E. W. Hornung. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by Chas. Major. 


_ These $1.50 novels in best bindings have been out 

just long enough to prove their worth, but not so 

jong as to ne any of their charm. Send $3.00 with 

Wo names and addresses 

ee resses, and select the book of your 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS ##e PUBLISHER 


Der Kuerse Piscuna (The Little Pischna) , by 
Bernhard Wolff, will be continued at the special 
advance offer price during the current month. This 
volume, which was originally intended to serve as 
introductory to Pischna’s large work, has come ve 
popularity among progressive teachers in the 
few years. The work is a complete compendium r) 
foundation technic formed in a modern manner. Bach 
exercise is developed from a single technical figure 
which is carried out through all the keys. The Sore 
begins with the five-finger position and he 
carried out through the scales and arpeggios. ; e 
exercises in contraction and expansion, holding no ad 
and in thumb crossing are particularly nil 
One great advantage over all similar works ie a 
the fact that each exercise is written out comple lye 
Every teacher should make a thorough heed ion 
of the book, one of the standard technical aa of - 

The special offer during the present Saar 
30 cents, postage paid, if eash pocompanis | ae 
If the book is to be charged, postage W? 
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Votume I of the SELEcTep CzERNy Srupies, edited 
by Emil Liebling, is now off the press, and the special 
offer on this volume alone is hereby withdrawn. Vol- 
ume I contains no less than 79 studies. They have 
been selected from all the easier opus numbers of 
Czerny, and comprise a wealth of technical material, 
splendidly prepared with all necessary editing, finger- 
ing and annotations, and closely and logically graded. 
Volume LI is a direct continuation of Volume I, the 
material being chiefly selected from Czerny’s inter- 
mediate works. It will equal Volume I in general 
interest and in the surpassing value of its material. 
During the current month, the special introductory 
offer on Volume II alone will be 25 cents, postpaid, 
if cash accompanies the order, or on Volume I and Il 


if ordered together, 50 cents. 
ae * 


Every teacher of singing, every singer, every direc- 
tor of a school or conservatory of music who wishes 
to have a well-arranged and successful course of in- 
struction in singing should examine Greene’s “Stan- 
dard Graded Course of Singing,” published in four 
books, each intended to furnish material and a basis 
for a year’s study, leading to graduation and pre- 
paring either for teaching or public singing. The 
first three books are already on the market, the fourth 
and last is in the hands of the engraver and will be 
ready shortly. This contains material for thoroughly 
artistic singing and study in interpretation of the 
various styles of yocal music, giving to the pupil 
who has gained technical command through the use of 
the exercises in the previous volumes, the style and 
finish that a professional singer must have, Until 
Volume LV is ready we will accept orders at 40 cents 
each, postpaid, if cash accompanies the order; if a 


charge is to be made, postage is additional. 
nee 


Votan Srupies FoR Soprano or ‘Tenor. We have 
made arrangements to become the publishers of a 
yery useful work by George Whelpton, which should 
be ‘in the hands of every teacher and singer. The 
range is such that most of them can be used by any 
medium voice. The writers drawn upon in compiling 
the work are Abt, Concone, Vaccai, Bellini, Marchesi 
and Sieber, and include studies in the various tech- 
nical forms, such as legato, portamento, staccato, em- 
pellishments, with special attention to the trill. In 
addition, there are a number of fine vocalizes for 
promoting style and finish. During the present month 
we will accept orders for introductory purposes at 
30 cents, postage paid, if cash accompanies the order. 
If a charge is to be made on our books, postage is ad- 


itional. 
ditional ee 


Tyosr who overlooked our January 60 cent offer 
for six months’ trial subscription missed a bargain. 
It pays to follow very carefully the advertisements 
of each issue! We are glad so many accepted the 


offer. J Ng 


Dunne the past few years summer schools have 
become more and more a factor in musical education. 
They enable teachers to refresh their, knowledge and 
prepare themselves for the fall session, and are of 
great assistance to students in preparing them to 
enter upon their studies in the fall. f 

To those schools and teachers of musie who con- 
ate holding a summer session during the coming 
summer, Tne Erupe offers the cheapest and most 
effective method of reaching the people who will be 
interested in their courses. _Several summer school 
announcements will be noticed in this issue. A 
strong, well-displayed advertisement in the next four 
jssues of (ne ETuDE will add greatly to the success 


7 ¢ school. 
of any summer St : ee , ae 
We make special rates for this sort of adyertising, 


which, considering our cireulation, are lower than 
those obtainable from any other journal. We shall 
be pleased to quote these rates to any teacher, school, 
college, or conservatory upon application. 


‘AT OUR PATRONS SAY ABOUT BALT- 
se ZELL’S “HISTORY OF MUSIC.” 


temp! 


receive eopy of the “History of Music,” by 
I have recelved one 4 Much. I consider it quite com- 
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plete. . ‘copy of ‘History of Muste,' by Baltzell, 
Sa recely icy copy Sood. Please send’ at’ once two 
and consi tre. PJ. Moore, 


more coples, Mii iigell’s “History of Musle.” Words 


1 haye rece} 


cannot explain my satisfaction. It is the best text- 
book of musical history I have seen. It is neatly 
printed and the matter of the book at once attracts the 
attention, ‘he paragraph titles are so well piaced that 
it is very simple to remember them.—Vaniel Bloomfield. 

Baltzell’s “History of Music” is clear, concise, inter- 
esting (what concise books rarely are), well arranged 
for text-book purposes, timely, up-to-date and well bound. 
—J. Cart Whitmer 

It affords me great pleasure to express my hearty ap- 

proval of Baltzell's istory of Musi: The arrange- 
ment by which it associates events of general history with 
the development of musical art makes it especially useful 
to the student.—Sister Mary Cecilia. 
_ L have received the “Ilistory of Music,” by Baltzell, and 
find it quite exhaustive and especially adapted for use in 
class work. The work is also a splendid book for ref- 
erence.—C, Ward. 

I find the “History of Music,” by Baltzell, an excellent 
book for use in teaching pupils. Everything in it is 
clear, concise and to the point: everything needful for 
teaching purposes, and nothing superfluous, and above all, 
it gives a system for teaching the history of music, which 
as a usual thing is taught in rather a haphazard and dis- 
jointed manner.—Otto Merz. . 

The “History of Music,” by Baltzell, is a complete text- 
book, and I will introduce it in our musie club next yea 
It is just the kind of work I have been looking for for’ 
one months, and it certainly fills the bill—f7s. Sam. P. 
Sanders. 
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Professional Want Notices are inserted at a_cost of five 
cents per word, cash with orde: Business Notices, ten 
cents per word, cash with order. Do not have replies 
directed to this otnce. a 

AGENTS TO SHLL TO FAMILY TRADE, MUSICIANS 
and students, a ve popular publication. Write for 
particulars. Room 105, 1714 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa, 


BOYS WANTING SOMETHING TO DO AT HOMR, 
out of school hours, should write for our ree Dollar out- 
fit and instructions, ‘There's fun and good experience in 
making money this way. ‘CHE Wrupp, 1712 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 

PIANO TEACHERS, WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
“When Twilight balls Reverie,” by Engelmann. We will 
send one copy, free, for a limited time. Send stamp for 
postage. ideal Music Co., G04 N. 55th St., Philadelphia, 

al. 

MUSICIANS. ‘THE “PRESTO” MUSIC TURNER HN- 
ables you to turn your musi¢ in an instant when playing. 
Something new, practical and economical! Sample, 10 
cents in silver. “Presto” Music Turner Co., 5 Arcade, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WE NEED A NUMBER OF MUSIC THACHERS, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and combination, beginning Ja 
uary Ist, and session 1906-07. The Interstate Teachers’ 
Agency, 614 Canal Street, New Orleans, La, 

MM TANI, THE FORMER PRIMA 


LUISA CAPP 
Donna of German and Italian Opera, receives pupils at 
her Studio in New York City. Mme. Cappiani is quite a 
celebrated artist, having met with flattering success both 
in Hurope and the United States. Her success as a 
vocal teacher is assured. Tor full information, addr 
Mme. Luisa Cappiani, The Gosford, 236 West 55th S: 
New York City. 

DIRECTOR OF VOCAL DEPARTMENT IN LARGE 
College and Conservatory of Music wishes to purchas 
terest in good Conse: tory of Music and take charge of 
Vocal Department. "%,."" care of Tr J TUDE. 

A GENTLEMAN MUSICIAN WITH YRARS’ EXPERI 
ence desires a location to teach Piano, Organ and Voice 
Training, also to establish Musical Societies for adults 
and juveniles. 

Orchestral Work a valuable branch, also all theoretical 
and literary studies taught in classes or individually. 
The West preferred. 

Address, Mr, bh’. KX, Hepburn, in eave of Theo, Presser, 
1712 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC POR SALN, LOCATRHD 
in a large city, is chartered and over a quarter of a 
sentury old. Will sell on easy terms. Address, B. B., 
e of Tue Ercpe, Philadelphia, Penna. 


TWENTY-FIVE ‘CORB SOLOS, A COLLECTION OF 
brilliant voeal solos, published by The J. A. Par Con 


York, Nebr., was advertised on page 2 of the January 
issue of THp NWrupp, at a price of 50 cents, net. This 
price was inserted in the advertisement through an error, 
The proper price is $1.00, net. See advertisement on 
page 50 of this issue. 


A New anp Wonperrun Musrican Insvruwen’ 

Messrs. L. F, and D. P. Boyd, of Toledo, Ohio, have tn- 
vented a truly wonderful and unique musical instrument 
which has been named Dolccola, It is similar to a laree 
aither, and is fitted with a pia board haying chro- 
matic scale with the bass cle? arranged in groups so that 
anyone who can play any air with one finger on the 
piano can play the Dolevola, giving the efect almost 
dentically of two mandolins and two guitars, This in. 
strument is gaining great popularity with teachers, 

Miss Sophia DB. Ecker, Superintendent of Primary 
Schools, Toledo, writes a recent letter to the Company. 
in which she says that she ts delighted with the Dol: 
eoola, She states that It is a great benefit in teaching 
singing to the children, and she uses it with great suc. 
cess in keeping their yoiees to proper pitch, 

The Doleeola is now quite gonerally introduced over all 
the country and {fs sold by most musie dealers. Nothing 
invented In years in the musical Hne has ereated so 
much genuine enthusiasm and praise from musie lovers, 
muste teachers, music dealers and others, Tf makes de. 
lightful musie for dancing, for concert or Accompaniment 
and is sure to meet with a large sale, ( Adv.) ‘ 


THE ETUDE 


Keep Your Music 
Nicely Bound 


It doesn’t pay to have it torn, ragged, and hard to find. 


OPENS FLAT. 
AGAINST THE RACK. 


PTY 
Book 

oe snowmne 
Guei4eD 


S7UBS. 


THE KIMSEY MUSIC BINDER 


has a flexible cover—sheet music size—that can be easily 
rolled ; willsave the edges of your music and make your 
collection look neat and attractive always. 

It contains a sufficient number of gummed stubs to hold 80 
pages of music, and when you have once pasted them they 
are where you can find them for all time to come. 

Every Music Teacher and Student will 

recognize the value of this Binder---It 

is a music, time, money and mind saver. 
Ask for THE KIMSEY GUMMED STUB FLAT OPEN 
MUSIC BINDER at your music store; or, we will send it to 
you on receipt of price. 


Extra Heavy Paper Cover, 50 cents 


WM. SCATCHARD, JR. 


500 ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE, ~- PHILADELPHIA 
WANTED 50,000 Agents. 
50 ‘iver SEEDS, 50c, 


How to Make Money Easy. Sorcii" Sapa: 


SEEDS at 5c. each to your neighbors, and make 
$2.00 for your trouble, for only a few hours’ work, 
This isa grand chance to make money fora small 
investment. Some of our agents have cleared 
$200.00 in cash, Send 60c, and we will send the 
seeds at once, delivered to you, postage paid. 
Orderearly. Address 

SOMERVILLE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


1000 Plays: 


lof every style, kind and variety; also stage 

effects, theatrical paraphernalia, wigs, make4QS 

lup, costumes, scenery, etc,, can be-found in ou 

lalog; over 100 pages, illustrated, which will be sent on 

request, postpaid. a 
SEND FOR _IT TO-DAY, 

4 E THE CREST TRADING.CO. 


154 Witmork Bldg., New York, 


HE BEST AND CHEAPE, 
TRA 
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ED 
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AND 
= MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS] 
For BAND & ORCHESTRA 6 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED| 


rs MED 1876 Ey 
i WPEPPER 8™&LOCUST St PHILADA.PA, 


FIVE SKETCHES FOR PIANO 


By L. V. RUHL. 
Fancy Free (Mazurka) 
Some Day Meditation 
Cradle Song Forget-Me-Not 
For teaching purposes there are none better, 
Will supply teachers with one copy each on receipt of 25. 
One order only at these rates, . ° . : « 
Glen Rock, Pa. 


R. F. SEITZ, Publisher, 


TEACHERS OF THE PIANO. 


* Send us 6 cents in Stamps for sample copy of our new 
Reverie, “VOICE OF SPRING,” by the popular writer, Bert 
R. Anthony, Upon hearing from you we will send the- 
matic catalogue of the ‘Anthony Edition” publications with 
Musie Teachers’ Special Order Blank. Let us hear from you. 


ANTHONY BROS., Fail River, Mass. 


USIC IS TORN!!! 
It will take one minute to repair it by using | 


| MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING TAPE | 


$-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 


roll of paper, 25c each, postpaid. 
If your music dealer docs not carry it SEND TO 


| Theo. Presser, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


I or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 624 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC JOURNAL, Cleveland, 0. 


Official Organ of T! o National Qualified Muslo Teachers’ Leagno, 


o + 1, Enameled paper. Cover in color, Ten half 
oshhoe t rf “a ree riiro9 depart a Harmony Studies for Violin. 
$50.00 Goia , 6,000 premiums, Pull partloulara in journal. 


If you mention TAR ETUDE, stmplo Journal 1c, Nono free, Agente Wanted. 
n THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Please mentio: 


AN organization has been formed in New York City to 
be known as The New Music Society of America, which 
has for an object to create conditions favorable for the 
artistic activity of the American composer, and of pro- 
moting performances of serious new works of native 
origin. Arrangements have been made with the Russian 
Symphony Society of New York City, Mr. Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor, to interpret the compositions selected 
for performance. ‘Three concerts are to be given this 
season, the dates to be announced later. The Society will 
be glad to receive orchestral scores (the only class of 
works now under consideration) from American com- 
posers. The committee consists of Mr. Altschuler, Rupert 
Hughes, N. Clifford Page, Lawrence Gilman. Communica- 
tions should be made to Mr. Gilman, 227 B. 72d Street, 
New York City. 4 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been taken up in Brescia, Italy, 
to provide a memorial tablet to Gaspar di Salo (1542° 
1609), the celebrated violin maker, whose instruments 
are still highly esteemed by connoisseurs. Guarnerius 
seems to have followed the model and principles of di 

alo. 

Tue Department of Music at Columbia University has 
arranged for a series of lectures on musical subjects, 
open to the public. Three courses were included. ‘Prof. 
Wm. Hallock gave a series on acoustical topics, “The 
Physical Materials of Music,” “The Physical Basis of 
Music,” “Musical Scales,” “The Quality of Musical 
Sounds.” Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of the Peabody Museum, 
geve two addresses on “The Emotion of the Musie of 
Savage Races” and “Form in the Music of Savage Races.” 
Prof. George C. Gow, of the musical department of Vassar 
College, gave four, “Musical orm in the Polyphonic 
Period,” vocal and instrumental, “Musical Form in the 
Classical Period,” ‘The Problem of Musical Form in the 
XIXth Century.” Other lectures will be given during 
the present school year. 

Beruioz wrote of himself, in a letter recently pub- 
lished: “I am Classical-Romantic? I have no idea what 
it means. By classical art I mean an art that is young, 
strong and genuine, thoughtful, passionate, in love wit 
beautiful forms and perfectly free. And I call classical 
all that is original and great. Gluck and Beethoven are 
classics: they always said what they wanted to say, 
heedless of rules. Virgil and Shakespeare are classics. 

. . . Being classical, I live often with the gods, 
sometimes with thieves and devils, never with apes,’ 

Saronorr, the Russian conductor, now in this country, 
was born in 1852 in the Caucasus. He studied with Les- 
chetizky when the latter was in Russia, and became a 
teacher in the conservatories at St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, being made director of the latter in 1889. Te ji 
conductor of the Russian Imperial Music Society of Mos- 
cow. 

Henri Marrwav, the French violinist, is in this country 
for a few months’ stay. 

A MovpMENT is under way in ationeepols to promote 
popular instruction in music. The city has been divided 
into districts with a central meeting place in each dis- 
trict. Classes will be held regularly under a competent 
teacher at a nominal charge of ten cents a lesson. A 
number of well-known musicians have promised their aid. 
Several churches have offered assembly rooms for the 
class meetings. y 

‘A NATIONAL musical library is to be started this year 
in Germany. Not only German but outside publishing 
firms will support this enterprise. 

Tn following interesting item comes from a sale of 
musical instruments in London, November 22d: A Strad, 
date of 1703, $2000; a Strad (1684), $500; a Guar- 
nerius viola (1783), $850; a G. B. Ruggeri, $290; a 
Nicholas Amati (1640), a Seraphin violin, $625 ; 


$1725; 
a Guadagnini 'cello, $800; a Vuillaume violin, $260; a 
G. B. Ruggeri ‘cello (1715), $200; a di Salo violin, 
125; a a G. Testore violin, $100; a viola by Tecchler, 


a bow by 


$200; a Tourte bow, DS 
& Tubbs bow, 


: a ’eello bow by Tourte, $80 
$35; a Henry (Paris) bow, $25. 
A’ PHILHARMONIC Society, has been formed in Montreal ; 
the scheme of operations includes a yearly visit of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra; there will also be a series of class- 
ical chamber-musie concerts and a series of popular peo- 
ple’s concerts. 

VINCENT D’INDY. the French composer, gives Boston the 
palm for appreciation in musical matters. 

A WELL-KNOWN German critic thinks we are on the 
threshold of a Gluck renaissance. When ‘‘Alceste” was 
first brought out, the composer wrote: “Alceste is not 
written for any time or any people. After 200 years it 
will have the same interest, for it is based on nature, 
and that can never be overthrown by fashion.” 

Tun tour of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, of New 
York City, under Safonoff, the celebrated Moscow conduc- 
tor, with Rachmaninoff and Lhevinne as soloists, seems to 
have been an attractive proposition to concert managers. 
All open dates were taken up in advance. 

ALBERT SPALDING, a young American violinist, has had 
fine success in BHurope this season. He was born at 
Chicago, August 15, 1888. He studied in New York, Italy 
and Paris, at the Conseryatoire, under Lefort. 

Hp house in which Bach was born at Hisenach has 
been purchased and is to be fixed as a Bach Museum. It 
will contain old manuscripts. portraits, correspondence 
and all kinds of souvenirs of Bach, as well as a valuable 
collection of musical instruments. The room in which 
the great composer was born is still in good condition. 

Mr. Lours A. Cowrne’s opera “Zenobia’” was produced 
at Bremen, Germany, December 1, 1905, with gratifying 
success. A second performance also showed much ap- 
preciation. Coerne is an American by birth and is 
at present professor of music at Smith College. 

{Hn University of Oklahoma has an orchestra which is 
to make a tour of the leading cities of that section. 

Runrnstern is said to have given away $250,000 in 
charity during his lifetime. He was always ready to give 
conce for the benefit of his suffering countrymen, 

A musican “settlement” is a feature of life in the 
Jewish section on the Hast Side, New York City. Tr is 
maintained by a philanthropic woman, Mrs. Liebmann. 
She says: ‘Many who have heard of the school and its 
project deem it superfluous and a luxury to teach chil 
dren of the very poor the art of music. but T do not ag 
with them. Anything that can render another ples 
is not superfluous, Unlike most schools, we do not thrn 
away applicants who have apparentiy no talent. The 
very desire which prompts them to save their pennies In 
order to take a lesson, and the time which they devote to 
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§ gaged for Mosit 
teen chosen with the single oy ae Posifval 
interpretations of the DUrpose of 


Assigned, ‘They gee Works to whic 
ay They are Sopranos : Nee 


and one thousand 
sr +. = ae . ck 
Cincinnati wil) partic 


V" concerts haye 
Sepiting the beet 
: na Mig ict ey have bee 
Rosier. Miss tanet "Spaneas, Goutvaliggs yee, Gast 
Baritones and Ba : mitts Pragctor | Me Mohn Sate 
Witherspoon, Mr. Charles Grangeon Davies, Str Benes, 
n. Krang N erbert 
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HUMORESQUES. 


BY ALFRED H, HAUSRATH. 
Daughter: “Why are some singers so stuck up?” 
Father: “It is the fault of the crities; they give 
them so many thru 


The Parent: “A composer, my child, is a person 
with a genius for music and the ability to express 


his thoughts in writing. 
The child: “Then a critic must he a sort of decom- 


poser.” 


Director Conried, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has been knighted by Emperor Francis Joseph. This 
is the first time an American stage-manxger has 
been so honored. The emperor has given us @ sort of 
“first knight” performance. 


Many persons say they love music, but judging 
from their actions it is doubtful whether they under- 
stand the gentle art of making love. 

“There’s no use talking,” said the oracle, ate 
public does like sound, and plenty of its W ty = 
tended a performance at the New Yor! Hipnod ue 
the other night and the orchestra was cing; 88 = 
fine work, while the audience was busily engage ie 
téte-a-téte work, perfectly oblivious of the a 
Suddenly the cowboys appeared on the stage an te 
the air with a chor:1s of pistol shots ; instant y ener: 
body was all attention, and several people cogs 
they heard pins drop, between the wolleyet. oe t 
people love sound, particularly vigorous § is 


At THE MUSICALE. : 

itera 

s  Jiberties in my singing. Sal 
‘I take a great many liberties In ™) ig 


the wheezy tenor. . 
“One of which,” thought the silent man, 


ing before an audience.” 


“js sing- 


rful execu- 
Enthusiastie Amateur: “Ie has wonderful 


tion.” li it. 
Mr. Eardrum: “Yes, 1 believe 1 the 
but if he plays much longer he'll quench the 


spark of musie in me.” 


I Jove music, 
last 


Fi la 
Miss Dubious: “Whenever I hear Be ongteed 
I have a peculiar, indescribable longing 
” 
thing, and I don’t know what. ceaeateis 
Mr Ceca: “T feel the sume Ways except that my 
* : ” 
longing takes a definite shape. sit 
Miss Dubious: “What 1s thee - 
Mr. Certane: “I long for someting 


elub or a brick.” 


heavy, like 2 


Hier LirtieE JOKE. 


: sour new organist re 
Young Mother: “Our new OTS 

baby.” 
Young Father: 
Young Mother: 


minds me of 


” 


ar? 
“Why so, my dear? feet.” 


“He plays with his 
. > shabby-looking 
“T Jive only in my music,” said the shabb ’ 
musician whom everybody had rag-tim 
“Are you really a lover of "9 
simple Miss. 


eorotten to pay. 
forgott nD awed the 


H orhyvme 
, “i ealittlerhyme | 
Didyouevergentlereadertry nwovertime? 
Whentheneighbor’sloudpianow? 


Spite ake: 
Doyourealizehowtoughitistom ak 


fowri i 
asa workin F 
ntshowing= * 


adece 


How you 
Have tothink 
in ragtime when 
A _ | 
Pianola’s £0INE" Vy, Evening Mail. 
i : “Just 
i pning’) = 
First Roman (while Rome I Lage aa 
listen to Nero's playing. Dost app 
utah Baran 1m in the fire insurance 


Second Roman: “Hardly. 


business.”—Brooklyn Eagle: 

To A Poor SINGER. 

We'd feel less pained : 

You murder every S00 ing. 
If you'd but quickly kill t 


Not torture it so long: 
—Catholie 


sing 
that when you sin’ 


Times. 
standard and Tu 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Our Graduates Earn $5 to 
$10 Per Day the Year Round 


F you are receiving less, we 
CAN DOUBLE YOUR EARNING 
rower. We teach PIANO 

TUNING, ACTION REGULAT- 
ING, VOICING, AND FINE 
REPAIRING, all in one practical 
sy and complete course, taki 
at your own home BY CORRE: 
NDENCE Under our per- 


A= N USE. 
THE TUNE-A-PHONE IN USE. (Cy) re 


PHONE, Anyone wo CAN HEAR can learn to tune. After two 
or three months of LEISURE noUR stupy, you can BEGIN TO 
EARN MONEY by tuning, regulating and repairing pianos. 
When you have finished our 
course, we will grant you a DIPLOMA accepted everywhere 
as PROOF OF SKILL. You will then be in possession of a busi- 
ness that will make you INDEPENDENT AND YOUR OWN 
MASTER FOR LIFE, 

WE SUPPLY FREE A TUNE-A-PHONE, also a working 
model of a full size, modern upright PIANO ACTION, ulso the 
necessary TOOLS, for each student. 

Many professional tuners study with us to perfect them- 
selves in their art. Scores or musicians take the course that 
they may be able to care for their own instruments 
more take our course as » SURE MEANS TO MONEY-M. 
ING, We fit our students to command splendid profits in the 
pleasantest of professions. Read what some of our graduates 
say about it:— 

“T average $9 a day."—Sinpson 
Tuomas, Aquebogue, N. Y. 

“T easily make an average of $5 
to $3a day.”—Joun Tl, Hannan, 
Galt, Ont. 

“T made $10 fixing two old 
pianos.""—Mrs. S.A. ALBeRtvs, 
Los Augeles, Cal, 

“T made $31.50 the first two 
weeks, and $5 to $12 per day 
thereafter.” —Cargy F. Haun, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 

“I am earning good money 
since I began tuning, repairing, 
ete. Last week I took in $27.51, 
and next week Tam sure I can raise that.’—Ray J. Maonan, 
Manistee, Mich. 

“This profession, T find, is one that is surely not overcrowded, 
At a place where there are several older tuners, I get more 
work than I can easily dispose of, from which I realize from 
$2.50 to $3 per instrument.”—J. W. Unser, Tiffin, Ohio, 

“My best day’s earnings has been to tune four pianos at $3 
each.*—(Rey.) ©. D. NickELSEN, Hood River, Oregon. 

“I made $36 last week and $212 the last two wonths tuning 
and regulating pianos.””—Joseru Grinuer, Astoria, Oregon, 


LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE PROSPEROUS 


THE NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
OF PIANO TUNING 


204 Music Hall, 
BATTLE CREEK, 


NILES BRYANT 
Dinector. 


MICH. 


= Send To-day For FREE Iilus- 


trated, Descriptive Booklet, 
THE ACTION MODEL, 


A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, 
refreshes and invigorates the entire system. 
A strengthening tonic and nerve food. 


eat 
ce 


wes 
<5 


i i ii = i 

40 BULBS, 25 Cents. 
: of doors growing Gloxinia, Begonia, Iris, 
Reine ae Jonquils, Daffodils, Oxalls, Freesia, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Japan Lily, Snowdrops, 
Narcissus, Allium, Chionodoxa, Paeonin. For rd cy 
Atainps or coin, We will send this magnitieent collection 
of bulbs, and also us 2 premium a tine FR E E 


f flower seeds, 250 varieties, 
sore ieday and he stire to etter in time for pisnting 


OODLAWN NURSERY, MALDEN, MA\ 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


THE EVERETT PIANO 


The best symbol of musical culture 


G You can usually estimate with reasonaoie 
accuracy the intellectual aspirations in a home 
by the class of books in the library. 


@ An Everett in the music room denotes 
musical culture throughout the home. 


The greater sum necessary in the purchase 
of an Everett does not constitute a larger ex- 
pense account, but is an additional investment 
ina finer and more valuable property. 


G The greater durability of an Everett and 
the more perfect achievements resulting from its 
use are the extra dividends you receive on a 
judicious purchase. 


q If you are really interested in the purchase 
of a piano, write us and we will give you facts 
which attest the above. 


The John Church Company 
New York Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Owners of The Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 


CANTATA 
The Singing Leaves 


Price, 60 Cents 


By GRACE MAYHEW 
The Words by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


SHORT, BRIGHT, and. easy cantata for baritone, 
A tenor, and soprano solos and mixed choruses, with 

piano accompaniment and violin obligato. This 
work is especially suitatle for small societies, or for societies 
wishing an effective number for a misccllaneous program. 
Miss Mayhew has the gift of graceful melodie inspiration, 
and handles a chorus to good advantage. Thesolo work is 
very pretty throughout. 


Theo. Presser, 1712 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


THE LATEST WORK OF A POPULAR COMPOSER 


VESPERS no. 3, ind’ 


By PAOLO GIORZA 


A Vesper Service with a musical setting that is dignified, 
musiciunly, yet brilliant and effective, within the abilities of 
the average choir, yet strong enough to be thoroughly suited 
even toa festival occasion. 

It is arranged for a quartet of solo voices and chorus, each 
voice having solo parts as well asa share in duets, trios, ete, 
The popularity of the composer is shown by the fact that ina 
large proportion of the Catholie Churches of the country, on 
Easter Sunday, at least one of his compositions was given, 


THEO, PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., PHILA, 


Subscribe NOW to the 
VON DER MEHDEN ORCHESTRA CLUB 
and receive 10 new issues for 1906. 

J. LOUIS VON DER MEHDEN, Jr. 

26 O'Farrell St, Sam Francisco, Cal. 

“ oT LE" Pe Maw yo-8 
SPECIAL {“BLDOREN™ Ballet inecrmense ee? 
Piano Solo or for Band or Orchestra, Mailing 25e. each 


YOU CAN PLAY WITH EASE IN 


ALL KEY By the new prac. 


tical method =: ¢ 


HOW TO PRACTICE SCALES 


Theodore Presser or AND ARPEGGIOS 
E. A. SCHUBERT, St. Charles, Mo 
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Selected ‘“‘Czerny” Studies 
A Graded Course 


Edited, Annotated, Explained, Fingered 


By EMIL LIEBLING 
IN THREE BOOHS. 90 CENTS EACH. 


GRADES II TO VI 


A new and valuable addition to the educational literature of the pianoforte. A graded course in Czerny, with copious 
annotations and explanatory text, editing, fingering and phrasing by Emil Liebling. This work represents a careful sifting 
and selection from the entire works of Czerny. In addition to the more popular opus numbers ot this voluminous writer of 
studies, material has been selected from many less known but equally valuable works. The editorial work has been done by 
one of America’s eminent and most successful teachers. It is of the most careful and exact character, both as regards finger- 
ing and phrasing and technical and musical interpretation. The explanatory annotations are interesting and to ‘Ee point, and 


sively graded. Volume I begins at about Grade 


work. The various studies are in all styles and cov 


THEODORE 


C 


MAKE HARMONY STUDY MUSICAL 


Practical Harmony 


ON A FRENCH BASIS 
(qa 


By HOMER A. NORRIS 


IN TWO Part I. CONSONANCE 
BOOKS: } Part II. DISSONANCE 


Price of Each Part, $1.00 
Key to Harmony, 75 cents 


M y study ought to be made useful and practical 

gts ane Be Bidente of inusi instrumental or 

vocal; particularly should it prepare them to under- 

stand the compositions they study, and to be able to 
analyze all chords used therein. 

This book drills very thoroughly upen the common 
chords, diatonic and chromatic, so that the pupil is pre- 
pared to take up the works of the modern school of com- 
posers, in which the chromatic element plays so great & 
part. ; 

Part IT the dissonant chords follow the same prin- 
eigen. Noteworthy is the simple treatment o ae 
augmented sixth chords, as represented by the author. 
The exere nelude the working out of Figured Basses 
and Harmenizing of Melodies, and ina completed shape 
are musically pleasing. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


2 hE ee al 
Boys and Girls 


Everywhere 
To Work at Home 


A bright Boy or Girl can earn Spending 
Money by selling single copies of The Etude 
after school hours. It’s not hard and is a 
splendid experience — teaching politeness, assure 
ance and self-control. It pays better than 
newspapers and is a much higher class of work. 

We have little fellows only 8 and 9 years old selling 
a large bundle of The Etude cach month, Older ones do 
even better. Gir plendid a 

We want c enti us boys 
village, town and city in United States, Canada 


FREE OUTFIT 
Sent upon request. State name, 
age and address. 


ents. 
‘and girls in_ every 
ind Mexico. 


Sell these free co; 


worth $1.05 and use this money to 
buy additional to be sold at a large profit. We 
ha nian for annual subscriptions also, Full instruc- 
tions will be furnished, so you can make a large success 
from the start, and a good, growing business. 


Be Sure to Write To-day 


1712 Chestnut Street 
The Etude PHILADELPHIA, SEAL 


contain many practical hints as to practice, study and rendition. The three volumes have been very carefully and progres- 

land Volume III endsat about Grade VI. The grading is very close throughout. 
No greater technician than Czerny ever lived, and this course offers a valuable and condensed compendium of his very best 
er every department of piano technic. 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER ON BOOK II: 25c POSTPAID 
If cash accompanies the order; for this month only 


PHILADELPHIA PA 
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Martha Washington 
Collection 


40 ‘tHe? 106, 


: 

Ww it h 
: One D 

Ly (an ato 

Begonia, 1 Freesias, 1 

‘Tuberose, 1 Gladiolags 


Learn Piano Tuning 


Send for free Prospectus which 
explains how we teach you at 
home to Tune, Regulate and 
Repair Pianos. (Fifth Year) 


Munroe School of Piano Tuning 
Address Dept. E FALL RIVER, MASS, 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


If you have talent make it earn $1.00 an hour. Servi 

everywhere. We give a thorough college course by panos 
guarantee success or refund tuition in full. Forty. years? 
experience. You cannot regret having acquired this delightful 
profession. Our free prospectus will interest you, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, Shelbyville, Ind, 


PUPILS’ ACCOUNT CARDS 


TEACHERS, adopt the new card indes sav, 

merand! abe Cards dated and ruled seeeany ean 

Size, 4x6- E ‘COUNT B “4 

$1.00 per 100. Address ON EACH CARD. 
Vv. G. KREYER 


Samples sent on 


TP fieation Studio, 122 Lowman 
Ft. Scott, Kan. 
SELECT PLAYS, OPERE » DRILLS 


Send for 
ENTERTAINMENTS Josep &, WAGNER O baie Stn, 


a 
CORRECT: ION OF MUSIC Mss. 


A SPECIALTY 
ALBERT W. BORST 


§712-34 Chestnut Street, Philad 


Please mention THE ETUDE when ane Eee 


SINE our advertisers, 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 
MusicaL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of fifty-six letters. 

My whole is a well-known saying illustrating the 
power of music. 

My 15, 24, 39 
posers of sacred music. 

My 3, 43, 18, 45, 16. 56, 21, 34, 26, 43 is his greatest 
oratorio. 

My 4, 38, 25, 33, 48, 53, 17, 21, 40, 43, 30 is known 
for his symphonies and oratorios. 

My 11, 41, 36, 1, 50, 31. 19 is the name of one of 
his characteristic symphonies. 

My 55, 46, 20, 39, 48, 10 is one of the greatest 
composers of dramatic mus 

My 33, 11, 16, 9, 24, 53, 47. 7 

German, of one of his musi 

My 52, 35, 43, 7, 6, 38, 37 
f song writers. 

My 8, 15, 38, 48. 10, 53, 47, 34, 30, 20 is his best- 
known song. 

My 56, 12, 37, 54, 7, 21, 52 is one of the leading 
composers of program music. 

My 17, 50, 32, 23, 29, 19, 34, 24, 33, 22, 45, 2, 49, 
51, 28, 35, 31 is his latest symphonic poem. 


is one of the greatest com- 


48 is the name, 
dramas. 
7 is one of the greatest 


» 44, 14, 18, 42 is a pleasing writer of 


My 4, 31, 37, 51, 36 is his most popular opera. 
CHARADE 
Long, long ago my first, a captive throng, 
My second hung on trees at river brink. 
They voiced their gri 
While forced oppress 


s in sad, melodious song. 
ion’s bitter cup to drin 


But nowadays when urchins in the street 
Our peace invade by twanging at my whole, 
The sounds it wakes to us are far from sweet. 
Though musical no doubt to boyish soul. 


Russ ror Constructing W: 
MENTS, 


T-KNOWN INSTRU- 


First take an instrument that angels love to play— 
At least old painters often thus the 
A preposition with the meaning 
Then an abode which evyil-doer 
And last of all, a ery of wonde 
The instrument you have wi 


the saints porty 
of upon: 

strive to shun. 
Yor affright— 
IL one and all delight. 
Take half a flower—; reeter i 

Retiring, and iieiguuieran wee sa 
And to it add a syllable by ie 


; \ which 
We tune all instruments to stand 


ard piteh 
And now we have an instrument 
As modest as the flower Y 

s rarely heard alone | 
i i ne 
It helps to make a 


T ween, 

that blooms unseen. 
t, one of four, 

full, well-balanced score, 
Answers to puzzles in 
Decarrration 


Tue Ercupe for January. 


Flute. Bass. ‘T Gluck, Adam. Auber. — Brace. 
Aida. Bell. ries I ee Space. Mareh. Drum. 
Swell. Strain, Sede, Ne Reel. Grave. Stop. 


Musica. Diamonps. 


ENTeva.— 
Vike home,” 
thoven, 


“Be it over 
Bishop, 
Clementi, 


so humble there's no place 


Ki Patti Hames, Herbert, Bee 
Kohler, Ruskin. 


Dovrie Acrostic: 


CTARADE,— Major. 
Opera, 
Zythum. 
Amore, 
Rhoda 
Puyan. 
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. FREE 
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der quick. 
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For Vocalists, Teachers and Studen 


The Standard erate 
Course of Sing1™ 
LBER GREENE 


olumes 


By HERBERT WI 


In four grades + four ¥ 


Price, $1.00 each 


selecte 

A compilation and arrangement OF ents 
etudes graded to meet the needs "+ tone pr 
advancement from the poi 


d and original 
in all stages of 
oduction to 
nt of © 
finis| ic rendering. 

Fer iesie ee eervaterless Schools, 
@ Standard of Attainment. — 

Every teacher and every pup! 


and Vocal Studios a3 


of singing: should make himself 
f singing 


Vocat!t by H.W: Greene. 
» VOCAL 


oximately 


Acquainted with STANDARD GRADET vcenting APPT ae 
The work consists of four books, each rent fall teachers 
consists 0} S)  greate This 


; of study 


Ever, ser of note int d vocalises 
y composer of note fected BY the 


Upon, yet it is not at all a com! 


The ve: : te ature in this cluss haS Ore ore given, 80 
ea very cream of literature ind full directions : ble aida 
filiter. “Bach study dnd an indispens4 

# sand a 


at young teachers v 
Grades If, 1, and IV in press- 
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HOME NOTES. 


Mr. Cnartrs BE. Wart, of the Chicago Piano College, 
announces a piano recital made up exclusively of works 
of Ethelbert Nevin. 

Tue Cecilian Club, of Freehold, N. J. 
year of its existence, sends us a neat pri 
the season 1905-06. Special evenings are 
of Music,” “Program vs. Absolute Music, 
Japan,” “The Art Work of Richard Wague} 
peutics of Music,” “History of Dance Musi 
an_ School 
ATHA 
the McCrear; 


Content 
ic of 
Thera- 
Modern 


Sacks, of St. Louis, gave a pianoforte re- 
i School for Violin and Piano, 

Miss Kirvie ALLEN and a number of pupils gave a 
mandolin musical, December 22, 1905. 

Tip ‘Tuesday Musicale of Menomonie, Wis., sends us a 
copy of the club book for 1905-06. The programs for the 
season include a comprehensive survey of the history of 
music. 

Mr. Guexn Dittarp GuNN gave three lectures at Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; subjects: “Musical Form as Related to 
Interpretation,” ‘The Musical Personality of the Com- 


pose! 2). 

; Pror, C. 1, H. Srrren, organist, of Utica, N. Y., and 
Alfred H. Jay, tenor, of the Utica Conservatory of Music, 
gave an organ and song recital in St. Luke's Lutheran 
Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., on November 28th, when the 
new organ, built by C. Morey, of Utica, was opened. 
‘The classical and modern schools were represented on the 


1905. 

s given by the Philharmonic 
Boggess, conductor, 
tmas oratorio 
am. 
Conference of 
the Music De- 
» Manchester, 
4th 
Bentley, con- 
h, with 
, under 
active 


Society of Whi 
December h ult. M rity. 
by Adam Geibel, was a feature of the prog 
A MUSICALE complimentary to the S.C. 
the M. I. Church, South, was given by 
partment of Conve College, Arthur 
8._C., December 
Galesburg Musical Union, Wm. I. 
ye Handel's ‘Messiah,’ December 
nee of the Chicago Symphony Orche: 
senbecker. ‘The Society numbers 


director, at Spartanburg, 
THE 


embers : 
memenorvs of 40 voices, under the direction of John 
Richard Stevens, gave Gaul's cantata “Ruth,” at Corning, 
N.Y. in the I un Chureh, 


Avenue 
Alexander, 
, December 


Turn Chureh Choral tc 
Baptist Chureh, Detroit, No Y., Mr. Fred 
choirmaster, gave a recital of Christmas mu 
2) 


<td CARR DEARBORN, 
ianist, gave a recita 


ed by 
Indiana 


Mi 
ce 


its fourth anni 


y (O.) University, gave 
ary concert, December 11th. Mr. J. 
wrence Erb, director of the University School of Music 
if tonductor of the Society. Parker's cantata “The TLoly 
Bafa’ was the most important number on the program. 
M nnertaL by pupils of Mr. W. HL. Pontius, of Dubuque, 
Towa, ven at the studio of the latter, December 


eats Normal Choral Club, Potsdam, Y.. Miss Julia 
B. Crane, conductor, gave Handel's “Messiah,” December 
2 
“"un Beloit College Musical Assoc ion, Abram Ray 
qyler, conductor, gave its annual Ch 1as concert, De- 
gember 12th, Handel's “Messiah” was the work  pre- 
sented. 

Mr. W. D. ARMSTRON gave a lecture 


Fore the Illinois § ssociation on 
sic,” December Mr. Armstrong 

ther lectures with great success : 
and “The teginning and De- 
and Hymnody in the United 


recital be 1 
Mrne Masters of Mu 
has given recently two 01 
“Music of the Nations 

of Psalmody 


Evening of Music” was given in Chicago, Decem- 


Sth, by pupils of Emil Liebling and-D. A. Clippinger. 
Oroay recitals and special services abounded during 
December. We have received programs from Miss Eda 
B holomew, Frank M. Church, J. Warren Andrews, 
B. Padtanchester, Wrederick Alexander, S. Dwight Smith, 
‘J. Corey, at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, I. 1, 
Reet HL. Yerrington, J. Frank Frysinger, and J. Altred 


Pennington. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Is the thumb used on the black keyS except in playing 
chords or octaves —A, B, P. 

Wormerly there was a strong prejudice against employ- 
ine ‘the thumb on a black key if it could be avoided, and 
ali manner of ingenuity was xerted to contrive fingerings 
that would prevent this. Modern editors and teachers 
are concerned chiefly with naturalness and freedom. In 
any ¢ where using the thumb on a black key facilitates 
the execution of a passage, there need be no hesitation 
in permitting it. 

mat is considered Prof. John K. Paine’s masterpiece? 
Hoe ieee has he been professor at Harvard ?—Inquirer. 


Paine’s music for tenor 


prof. ae ¥ male chorus and 
rehe ‘va to the drama, “Hdipus annus.” of Sophocles, 
or generally considered his most stri 


produ 
work. 


orchestral worlt is undoubtedly 
island Mantas after two pictures by the late 

Ilis largest work, and one that has 
attention for any years, is a ro- 
ara.’ in three acts, text by himself. 
unpe . although large portions have 
concert form. He was appointed a ant 
he resigned in 1905 to have more 
on. 


profe 
Fuisure for compos 


, rou tell me some biographical facts relative to 
ca aditen, with whom he siudied, ete. 2H. A. 1, 


faelten, 


a pup 
no teacher at 


born ‘Thusingia, 1846, 

of Hummel, Julius Schoch ; 
Rat's Conservatory in Frankfor 
came to America, te: ching af the Peabody Ins 
Beltimore ;_ three years later he accepted a sim 
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Inqurrer.—The Remington Typewriter Co. informs us 
that two inventors have devoted much time with the 
hope of perfecting a music typewriter, but they have 
never produced a machine that would answer the prac- 
tical requirements. There have been invented several 
systems of musie stenography for rapid taking down of 
music from dictation. 

Please tell me some carlier examples of 5/, time, earlier 
than the second movement of Tchaikovsky's “Pathetic 
Symphony."—d. L. 7. 


This rhythm 
it is not un- 


Can I learn orchestration without a teacher? If so, 
what books can you recommend?—T. L. 

Sir Edward Elgar is virtually self-taught in orchestra- 
tion, so I believe is Edward MacDowell. The best prac- 
tical experience is to play in an orchestra or to have a 
chance of attending rehearsals. Frederick Corder's book 
on orchestration has many excellent hints for the student 
who is learning by him Prout’s Treatise, in_ two 
volumes, should prove iceable. The science of or- 
chestration can be acquired without a teacher if the stu- 
dent possess keen powers of observation, and enough 
imagination to remember the effects he hears and to 
store them up for his own use. It is better for him to 
compose directly for orchestra than to arrange piano 
music. He must think in orchestral style from the be- 
ginning. 

Is there any rule as to how high to lift the fingers in 
piano playing?—G. B. A. 

Josef Hofmann, in an ingenious article in “The 
Theatre,” not long ago, asserted the principle that the 
slower the fingers moved, the higher they must be lifted, 
and the opposite: the faster the fingers moved, the less 
it was possible to raise them, Apply this principle to 
your own practice, and you will soon discover that it is 
a self-adjusting matter, provided that you make sure of a 
generous finger stroke in slow practice. = 

In the untempered scale, which is the higher, C-sharp 
or D-flat ?—A, 


its instinctive upward ten- 
and the natural tendency of the flat to descend. 
i assistance in understanding 


the rules of ha ; 
What is the surest way to teach a pupil, how to play 
two notes against three, or the opposite? Also Tour 
against three ?—An Anrious Teacher. 
Count six for each group (if in 4/, time, for each 
quarter-note), two for each note of the triplet group, and 
three for each eighth note, If persistence is used in play- 


on, 


ing these groups slowly, and counting accurately, the 
second eighth note will fall into its place haltf-v be- 
tween the second and third notes of the triplet ‘coup. 
With four against three it is more complicated; the 


pupil must then count twelve for each group. 

G. M.—A book that should answer your requireemnts, 
for a work on the aesthetic principles that govern phras- 
ing. accent, interpretation, peddaling, ete., ciples 
of Exp sion in Piano Ph I. Christia This 
i interesting. 
for pedalling 
possibly the most 
eatment of accurate 
life, 


by 
shecessful attempt s 
pedalling that exists. As for books on student 
“Music Study in Germany.” by Miss Amy Fay and Miss 
Bettina Walker's fy Musical Experiences,” are classics 
as regards clever ation of student's experiences. Of 
equal merit are books, such as “Memories of a 
Musical Life.” by William Mason, and “An American Girl 
in Munich,” by Mabel W. Daniels. : 

1. M. B.—The following is a list of easy yet represen- 
tative piano pieces by modern Russian composers: 
“Serenade, Borodine “Berceuse,” Iljnsky; “Valse 
Melancolique,”” Balakireff “Melodie Espagnold,” Balaki- 
reff; “Serenade,” Rachmaninof; “Prelude,” Op. 49, No. 
1, Glazounof. 
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WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 
Egith Came After the Works Had Laid the 
Foundation. 


A Bay State belle talks ‘thus about coffee: 

“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer from in- 
digestion and intensely painful nervous headaches, 
from childhood. 

“Seven years ago my health gave out entirely. I 
grew so weak that the exertion of walking, if only a 
few feet, made it necessary for me to lie down, My 
friends thought [ was marked for consumption—weak, 
thin and pale. 

“T realized the danger I was in and tried faithfully 
to get relief from medicines, till, at last, after having 
employed all kinds of drugs, the doctor acknowledged 
that he did not believe it was in his power to cure me, 

“While in this condition, a friend induced me to 
quit coffee and try Postum Food Coffee, and I did 
so without the least hope that it would do me any 
good. 1 did not like it at first, but when it was prop- 
erly made I found it a most delicious and re- 
freshing beverage. 1 am especially fond of it served 
at dinner ice-cold, with eream. 

“In a month’s time | began to improve, and in a 
few weeks my indigestion ceased to trouble me, and 

adache stopped entirely. Tam so perfectly well 
1 do not look like the same person, and | 
vined in flesh that Tam 15 pounds heavier 
than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. 
it and shall always do so.” Name 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Columbia Ave. and Randolph St 


METRONOMES 


any defect in manufacture. 


With Bell - - $3.25 Without Bell - 
French <« - - 3.50 French - - - 
Transportation about 30 cents additional, 

A metronome and an Etude subscription for $3. 


or given as a premium for five subscriptions at $1.50 ¢ 
seven subscriptions. 


UR METRONOMES are of the finest quality 
made, and are guaranteed for one year against 


$2.25 


, or one with bell $4.00, 
hor one with bell for 


Theo. Presser, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farm Annual for 1906 


BURPEE § “The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


Mailed FREE to all who wantthe BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
This Thirtieth Anniversary Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and tells the plain truth. With 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers, including LUTHER BURBANK's New Floral Wonder. 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. Mention this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


2.59 


A Useful 
Movable Features 
Bar in 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT WORTH WHILE 


Don’t give your teacher or your pupil a present unless you can give one that will be of practical every-day use. Something that will last 
e vear, but many years. and bring your memory ack pleasantly to the recipient every time itis employed. ‘The Cooke-Kelier Com- 
bination Music S.aff Ruler is’ present of this kind. It has been endorsed by some of the greatest living teachers, It has been sold around 
the globe. You will always be safe in giving it as every musicinn is glad to get one. 
Circulars and specimens of work sent upon receipt of your address. Special price for December, $1.00. 


THE COOKE-KELLER CO., 708 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ZABEL BROTHERS 


Send now before itis too late. Special prices to teachers 


Send for Itemized Price List 


and Samples 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Typography in all its Branches 


—E_ Dudley T. Limerick —| 


No. 10 South Ricks Street, Philadelphia 
(Market above Fifteenth ) 


Music Printing 
COMPOSERS AUTHORS TEACHERS 


Write For Prices 
Plate making. Printing of Sheet Music and Books 
Titles All Styles. Copyrights Secured, 


E. A. Stege Go., 252 W. 47th St., New York 


ORGAN 


PEDAL ATTACHMENT 
For Upright Pianos 


AND ENGRAVERS 


Underwood Standard Typewriter 


The machine you will eventually buy 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


NEW YORK 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Pipe Organs of Highest (rade 


ELECTRIC, TUBULAR. PNEUMATIC 
OR MECHANICAL ACTIONS 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


Emmons Howard - ~- Westfield, Mass. 


JOHN J. POLE - Geneva, N. Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addre: 


z cur advertisers. 


COMMENTS ON EUROPEAN MUSICAL 
MATTERS. 


BY ARTHUR ELSON, 


Accounts of the new Richard Strauss opera, 
Salome, have at last found their way to this country. 
The premiere took place on December ninth, but 2 
synopsis of previous chapters shows many troubles 
before that happy consummation. Fi of all, a 
manager was needed; but the many eager aspirants 
cooled suddenly after coming to know the work. 
Finally, Count Seebeck, of the Dresden Court Theatre, 
entered the lists, and his director, Von Schuch, grap- 
pled with the score. There was a report that 120 
musicians were needed; but this was a base slander, 
for a mere trifle of 104 sufficed to make all the noise 
the composer demanded. Among these were two new 
inventions—the Celesta, equipped with a keyboard, 
and the Heekelphone, the new reed instrument. re- 
cently described in these columns. A new  stage- 
manager was imported for the occasion. The singers 
soon came to the verge of revolt, but being in per- 
manent positions could not very well carry out their 
strike. Two weeks before the performance, Strauss * 
himself appeared, to pacify the orchestra. “Scold, 
gentlemen, scold,” he said; “it will relieve your 
feelings.” ; 

The performance of the work was superbly per- 
fect. Frau Wittig as “Salome,” Burrian as 
“Johannes,” Frl. yon Chavanne as “Herodias,” in 
fact, all the cast, were keyed up to a high pitch by 
the occasion. The musie displayed all the qualities 
that Strauss has led us to expect—absence of form, 
abrupt boldness of modulation, lack of melody in the 
themes, even a disregard of the simplest laws of 
rhythm. But in spite of all these characteristies (we 
no longer dare to call them defects), the musie dis- 
played a frenzied power of utterance that Swept every- 
thing before it. At the end, the audience prused for 
many seconds, to recover from its amazement, then 
burst into a tumult of applause. Composer, Coie 
ductor, and singers were given a dozen recalls, and 
Strauss had to appear alone before the curtain 


thirteen times more before the enthusiasm Was satis 
fied. aaa 


In the quarterly issue of the International Musieal 
Society, Hortense Panum has a Jong and scholarly 
discussion on the harp and lyre in old northeri 
Europe. The origin of plucked instruments Ditbs 
back to the days of savages and the twane éf tl 
bow-strings. In fact, the nangs, a typical a 
harp, is shaped almost exactly like a bow Dat «ahh 
five strings instead of one. History rates Ft mx oe : 
vanced form of harp as originating amone the ee bod 
ern races; but it is found represented on det 
bas-reliefs, pictured in Egyptian relies, and 
as the kinnor in Mebrew literature, 
that the enterprising Phoenician traders eayyi 
Grecian lyre and kithara into the northern 1; . a 
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A NewAnd Wonderful 
Musical Instrument 


Is the name of the latest and 

greatest musical instrument , 
that has completely captivated everyone who 
hearsit—music lovers, music teachers, music 


dealers and others. 


OUR FREE BOOK },.es ses: 


i d 
fully printed on satin coated paper, an 
illustrated from vignetted engravings, fully 
describes this wonderful instrument, ae 
intensely interesting to every lover we 
tells how you may secure a Dolce? ae 
Cash or on our Easy Paymen La ae 
either Direct From Us or Throug 
Dealer. 

PLAYED LIKE A PAINO ae 
i ike any 0 
The Dolceola is totally unlike a ae 
instrument in effect, yet quite single vee 
mandolins and two guitars. proich is 
an exquisite and sympathetic tone picture 
simply beyond compare. ’ io 
shows, the Dolceola is played te atic 
—has an action that is perfect. qe uns 
scale with Bass Cleff arranged simplest 
so that any one who can lay th a play it. 
air on the piano with one at cal old and 
Gives pleasure to everybody, 
young. 


TEACHERS MAKE nn 
You can without trouble form ame ctly a 
Pupils a class and not on y A eed but 
your income by teaching the eee evary 
you can make a aie oi see any 
Dolceola you sell. nae 
teacher oil will take up the Ot Fiay i 
proposition. Don’t fail to wri 
the book and full particulars. 
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THE TOLEDO SYMPHONY CO- 


0. 
742 Jefferson Ave-, Toled? 


its full development at the hands of Erard, a hundred 
years later in France. 

Johannes Wolf’s new German work on the history 
of mensural notation is evidently an authoritative 
affair, and could well bear translation. Our musical 
notation at present is lengthy and involved, as every 
orchestral composer will witness, but as yet no suc- 
cessful short-hand system has been devised to replace 
it. It has been the product of several steps that seem 
to have required centuries for their completion. 

The Grecian system of using letters was super- 
seded, early in the Middle Ages, by the so-called 
Neume notation. This was little more than a visible 
aid to the memory, the melody or theme being rep- 
resented by oblique lines representing upward or 
downward progression. From these Veumes came our 
modern signs for trills, turns, mordents, and other em- 
bellishments. But the Newmes gave no definite pitch, 
so in the 10th century some brilliant genius con- 
ceived the idea of drawing a red line through them 
to represent I, A yellow line for C soon followed, 
and the letters, placed at the beginning of these lines, 
soon gave rise to the F and C clefs, both of which 
preceded the G clef. These lines led Hucbald, a monk 
of Flanders, to adopt a many-lined staff, in which 
only the spaces were used, and the words written 
directly in them. This was suited to the Organum, or 
crude harmony of empty fourths and fifths which 
Huebald invented, but later musicians settled upon 
a four-line staff, with lines used as well as spaces. 
The fifth line came in during the 15th century. The 
staff idea was probably due to Guido, of Arezzo, who 
lived in the 11th century. He added a black line for 
A between the F and C lines, thus obtaining a three- 
lined staff. He also adopted the syllables of our 
seale, from the old hymn to St. John, in which each 
line began a tone higher than the preceding one: 

Ut queant laxi 

Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 

Famuli tuorum, 

Solve pollutis 

Labii reatum. 

Sanete Johannes. 

The first use of measured notes is aseribed to both 
Franco of Cologne and the Englishman, Walter Oding- 
ton, the latter using a five-lined staff at times. The 
invention of the bar line, or measure, came from an 
unknown source, but was of paramount importance ; 
so that when Petrucci, of Fossombrone, began to 
print music from types, about the year 1500, he was 
able to issue publications not greatly different from 
those of the present. 


RECITAL PROGRAMS, 
ili Mrs. A. L. Gresham. 
Pap Emon, Leduc; Jolly Iuntsman, Merkel; Sicil- 


ienne, Schumann; Bon Bon Polka, Behr; The Happy 
Parmer, Schumann; Flower Song, Landon, Arr.; With 
Wind and ‘Tide (4 hds.), Hewitt;’ Knight Rupert, Schu- 
mann; Rondo, Baumfelder; Triiumerei, Schumann; The 
Story, Schumann, Enticement, Lange. 

BE. Oettiker. 

bel: Youth's Mappy Hours, Beau- 
The Fountain, Bohm; 
hubert’s Serenade, Heller} 
Good Night, 
Rustle of 
: Petites Symphonie: 


mont; ¢ 
Consolation, 
Con. Amore, 
Nevin; F , 
Sinding: Dresti 
2 (violin duo), 


Pupils of Nash 


Beaumont 


rvatory of Aas . 

Op. ( i Viotti; Serenata, Mosz- 
cows. Kambourine Dance, Bohm; Bercense tvieley, 
yetschulin; Because I Love You, Dear (song), [aw 
Duo, Op. 36, No. 1 (violin), Viotti: Vals gonatse, 

gende (violin), Wieniawsk Andante App: 

Impromptu, Op. 28, Reinhold; Fifth 
Air Va (violin), Dancla; Chan: mour, Meyer- 
ilelmund; Rondeau brilliant, Op, 62, Weber; Duo Con- 
certante, DM (violin), DeBeriot; Fackeltanz (4 
hds.), Meyerbee 
oupils of the Kroes 
3 “Mtarehe Henoigue { 

nt from Sonata in A 
Cha minade ; pend Low 
a: Musicale, O} 
Moment ‘musi Chopin 


ley ; Dl 
Thome; L 
sionato, Kv 


ria; First Move- 
Schubert utumn, 
Night (song), Kroeger: 
Moszkowski; Nocturne, 
t Movement from Sonata in 
irieg;  Gnomenreign (Dance 
Htude' in C Minor, Op. 10 
Coeur s'ouyre ata voix (son 
*Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2 (2 pianos 


o ietmas Program by Pupils of Miss Rena Bauer, 
c at aHERS Eiri . Op. 406 (4 hds.), Engelmann: Chimes 
Holey No. 1, Spindle ‘hristmas Eve (4 


Knight Rupert, Glitivemas 
leh Wide (4 S 
ma (f hds.), Kéhler; A Vi 
Mngelmann; Under the Chri 
Qo 5 eters Chime of Bells (4 hds.), 


the Christn 
r¢ 


ardt; Christma 
ns Cathedral Chime 


ng: Christma 
Bells, Rathbun; Christmas Bells, 
f Chelsne ve, Baer lmaon 
an » rein, Ken! Santa Claus is 
Hivening Song fo 1e vival of Santa Claus (4 hds.), 
Coming, Teh forry Christmas, Gaynor: Yuletide Bells 
eee Goerdelei Yuletide Charm, Engelmann, 

(4 hds.), 
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Pupils of Mrs. B. St. John Baker. 

March Brillante (4 hds.), Mendelssohn; On the 
Meadow, Lichner; Among the Flowers, Sartorio; Dollie’s 
Dream, Oesten; Barearolle, Lynes; | Hungarian, Kar- 


ganof!; March of lingall’s Men, Reinhold; Tarentelle, 
Lerman; Spring Song, Mendelssohn; Tlumoresque, Laszlo ; 


Rondo d'Amour (4 hds. 


),, Westerhout; Country Dance 
(4 hds.), Nevin; Vol erz0, Meyer-Helmund ; Desire, 
Burnham; Valsette, W. G. Smith; Hark, Hark the Lark, 
Schubert-Liszt; Butterfly, Lavalleé; Iljinsky ; 
Kourth Mazurka, Godar La Fileuse, Raff; “Girard 
Gavotte (6 hds.), londey. 


singer; Sonata 
eurs (4 hds.), L. D’Our- 
), movement,  Beethoyen ; 
nn; Overture, “Fingal’s Cave” (8 
Romance, Op. 4 (violin), Heitsch; 
Kohler; Mazeppa, Grand 
t (4 hds.), Wollenhaupt; Sonata in C 
hds.), Mozart-Grieg; Sacred March to 
LaMorena, Caprice 
Chorus, ‘*Tannhauser,” 


Russian Gypsy 
Italian’ Melody (4__hds 


nata (4 hds.), Bohm; On the 
Green Meadows, 1; May Has Come, Wittman; Ro- 
mance, Serenade, W. G. Smith; Tarantelle (4 hds.), St. 
Heller; Danse Moderne, Dennée; Overture, Ruy Blas 
(8 hds.), Mendelssohn. 

Pupils of Mrs, Maleolm Hughes. 

Cleopa (4 hds.), Petrie; From the Olden Days (4 
hds.), Wachs; Ililarity, Von Wilm; Pavane, Sharp ; 
Idilio, Lack; Postillion’s’ Morning Song, Merkel; Trauei 
marsch, Spindler; Prelude, Op. 28, No. '20, Chopin; _ Noe- 
turne in I’, Schumann; Murmuring Sp ing, Bohm; Inter- 
mezzo, Saar; Hunting Song, Mendelssohn; Romance, 
Fuchs; Serenade, Demuth; Amazone, Von Wilm; Scart 
Dance, Chaminade; The Harlequin, Bartlet Impromptu, 
Op. 90, No. 3, Schubert ; enade, Moszkowski ; Pierrette, 
Chaminade; Dance of the Bacchantes (4 hds.), Gounod. 
Pupils of Strassberger Conservatory of Music. 

The Boat of Flowers, Tulli ; Beneath the Elms, 
Veon ; Vhillis, Goerdeler ; Spa’ h Dance (4 hds.), Holst; 
Recitation, The Kf Child, Miss Alice Kernan; Dream of 
Homeland, Kern; Tyrolese and His Child, Lange; La 
Fountaine, Bohm; Lustspeil Overture (2 pianos, $ hds.), 
Kela Bela. 

Pupils of the Cedar Rapids Conservatory of Music. 

Second Mazurka, Godard; Evening Star, Wagne! All 
Through the Night, Welsh Melody; Silv Spring, 
‘Tourbié; Serenade, Liebling ; rcissu: Nevin; Polish 
Dance, Scharwenka; Waltz Memento, Ringuet’: Moon 
Moths, No. 2, Kiissner; Mazurka, Sapellnikoff ; Wedding 
March (2 pianos, 8 hds.), Mendelssohn. 

Pupils of H. D. Hewitt. 

Turkish Mareh (8 hd: 
Engelmann; Serenata, ) 
(violin), Handel; W 


Melody of Love, 
pnata in Major 
-), Bohm: Romance, 
Demon's Dance, Holst. 
Pupils of Miss Cora Kemper. 

En Route Mareh (4 
Jungmann ; 


Heimweh, 


» Engelmann; 
Little Fairy Waltz, Streabbog Buttercups 
and LD. es, Spaulding; Triiumerei and Little Romance, - 
Schumann; Children’s Carnival Mareh, Streabbog; The 
Doll’s Dream, Oesten; Firebell Galop (4 hds.), Wadding- 
ton; ‘The Roman Charioteer, Vark; Cathedral Echoes, 
Read; Myosotis, Lonth ; In May, Behr; The Fireman 
Galop (4 hds.), Waddington; Sunset, Read; The Sailor 
Boy's Dream, Le Hache; At Full Tilt (4 hds.), Van 
Raalte; Waltz in H-flat, Durande; Love's Longing, 
Queckenberg. 

Pupils of Mrs. Cohron. 

Song of the Seashell, Krogmaa; Rondoletto, Burg- 
miiller; W: le Rose, Fischer; Rondino, Streabbog; 
Heather Ro: Lange; Dance on the Lawn, Bohm; Sum- 
mer, Lichner; Austrian Folg-Song, Pacher; La Zingana, 
ren. 


Bohm; Mazurka, Font Serenade (2 pianos, 4 hds.); 
Moszkows. Jlue Bells, Morley; Ueimweh, Jungmann; 
Petit Ravina; Il Trovatore, Dorn; Spinning 
Wheel, Smith; Murmuring Spring, Bohm;  Caochucha 


Caprice, Raff; Grand Valse de Concert, Mattei; Invita- 


tion to the Dance, Webe 


THE LITTLE WIDOW 
A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have. 


“A little widow, 2 neighbor of mine, persuaded me 
to try Grape-Nuts when my stomach was so weak that 
it would not retain food of any other kind.” writes a 
ateful woman, from San Bernardino Co., Cal. 
“Thad been ill and confined to my bed with’ fever 
and nervous prostration for three long months after 
the birth of my second boy. We were in despair 
until the little widow’s advice brought relief, 

“I liked Grape-Nuts food from the beginning, and 
in an ineredibly short time it gave me such strength 
that I was able to leave my bed and enjoy my three 
good meals a day. In 2 months my weight increased 
from 95 to 113 pounds, my nerves had steadied down 
and I felt ready for anything. My neighbors were 
amazed to see me gain so rapidly and still more so 
when they heard that Grape-Nuts alone had brought 
the ¢ 

“My 4-year-old 
spring and lost his appetite entirely 
eross and peevish. I put him on diet of Grape- 
Nuts, which he relished at onee. He improved from 
the beginning, the eczema disappeared and now he is 
fat and rosy, with a delightfully soft, clear skin. 
The Grape-Nuts diet did it. 1 will willingly answer 
all inquiries.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

There's a reason. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkes, 
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53 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MUSIC STUDENTS. 


On no account let serious practice begin before the 
age of eight. 

I work pretty nearly all day, but not all the time at 
the piano. 

I think that a player cannot interpret the works 
of the great composers unless he be possessed of 
broad intelligence, experience of life, a knowledge of 
travel and is familiar with the writings of the poets, 
philosophers and historians of ancient and modern 
times. 

To get the most out of life, be in touch with all that 
is going on about you. 

Emotion i <eynote of the artist’s success. In 
piano playing it is needed more than in almost any 
other art. 

An important factor in the education of a pianist 
is to listen to the declamation of good actors. The 
pianist makes his climaxes, contrasts, pauses, just as 
the actor does. 

Traditions in rendering have been called “the 
tomb of art,” but they must be accepted by the stu- 
dent. ‘The stamp of individuality will be given to 
them all unconsciously. Do not start by waging war 
against traditions. 

While learning a work, listen to as much musie as 
possible. ‘To listen to.mediocre performance is useful. 
You see what effects are missed. 

An artist must have liberty. Two interpretations 
may differ, yet both may be good. The artist gives 
the composer's thought as he feels it, yet he—the 
artist—probably feels it differently each time he meets 
it. The difference, however, will be only a shade. 
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Many young musicians who try their budding 
wings in writing music are discouraged because 


their compositions are not accepted by publishers as 
soon as offered. They think the publisher considers 
their tunes unworthy of publication. 

If he did but know it, many a man might feel 
proud that his tunes are “declined with thanks.” 
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MAX WEIL, Director Weil Conservatory, Halifax 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Dir. Broad St. Conservatory, 


Phila. 

GILMORE_ BRYANT, Dir. Durham Conservatory, 
Durham, N. C. 

MRS. KATHERINE FISKE, New York 

SAMUEL W. COLE, Boston 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


DR. WILLIAM MASON, New York 
JOHN ORTH, Boston de 

DR. HUGO RIEMANN, Leipsic, Germany 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., New York 

DR. PERCY GOETSCHINS, Boston 
COUNTESS OF MINTO, Ottawa 

SIGNOR AUGUSTO ROTOLI, Boston 
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i i d teacher, are teaching other Methods. 
Pree (tial Picket ee a oe iat the motives which have led to this behavior, but I do 


the imitations of my System. | 
Method, and high in their prats 
My first Normal Class will 


California. 
I have just signed a contract to teach one Normal 


proved by letters which I have on file. 


it, as can be 
eos the 3d of July. 


open in Boston on 


THE APPARATUS 


.s system has been patented in the United 


i in teaching thi ¢ ec ® United 

The musical apparatus necessary 0) pes el other foreign countries, and can only 
necessary Migium, Ialy, and other foreign < es, and can o 

States, Canada, England. °C omplete the course of study with Mrs Fletcher-Copp. Owing 


to the | Fears Tor teachers of this System, norma classes are taught in New York, 
ne large dema ache 
Boston, Chicago and London, England. 


FLETCHER MUSICAL ASS 


- the originator o 

Evelyn A, Fletcher: Copp, tnduced her syste 
nters is so great 

dvantages to tea 

The gerng visit to Bur 


OCIATION BULLETIN. 


Music Method, spent five years studying music abroad 
ee Fenton, Leipsic, Berlin, Brussels, and Paris, Already the 
ster rn, Fletcher-Copp has arranged to teach a Normal Class every 
‘teachers of being brought in touch with the latest European 
‘ope entails ware sobviouss Realizing the inadequacy of 
musicai ideas which this regu Ting Vite great value of this System musically, Mrs. Fletcher-Copp con- 

i dence and recogniz’ fre to study by mail, and her certificate of aut orization to teac! 
teaching by correspon' ho desirs t one ay Y onally. 


DUNNING SYST 


2 Ease. 
Carrie L. Dunning, the originator of the system 


Jd renowned 


ils as well. 
Ais promised to return an 


er Mrs. Also this which was 
eacher a 


only to children but older pu 
that extent that Mrs. Dunning 


Tho kind endorsement from her former it 
Very much. 

Mrs. Carrie L. Dunning 

Practical and I recommend it for 


children, a" 
It ought to meet with favor and success everyW 


i fon i templated. ° 
of a musical education is eae GBODOR LESCHETIZKY 


said to be the first invitation of the kind to be 
extended to an American. 
rs, Carrie L. Dunning: 

TOM Tam happy to commend the method of instructing children 

in piano playing devised by Mrs. Carrie L, Dunning, as especially 

adapted to their peculiar needs and capacity, and shall be pleased to 

have the author give a more detailed account of the system at the 

Musical Pedagogical Congress next October in Berlin. 
XAVER_SCHARVENKA, Royal Professor to the Court. 

Regular Member and Senator of the Royal 
Berlin, Jan. 12,1905. Academy of Art in Berlin, 


ians of America 
resentative musici 

s vill be mailed upon application. 

g Class in Buffalo July 5th, 


Dunning prizes 


st 
153 method seems to me ae 
“the first musical instru 


re the beginning 


(stGnED) 
Vienna, Dec. 29, 1904. 
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together with one describing t 

The SUMMER COURSE for the 
and in Chicago August 30th. 


Address MRS. 


|e mo! 
tem Ww! 
Normal Trainin: 


ers from th 
he Dunning SYS! 
Teachers’ 


CARRIE 


ND PRIMAR 


KATHARINE BURROWES, 


KINDERGARTEN A 


Send your address and a descrip” 


tive booklet w: 9 mailed free ° ° 
eck anit N MUSIC | Crane Normal Institute of Music 


KINDERGARTE jie TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


dio beginning 1 essoné SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
Corresponds circulars. ——_— 
Sen 


a. JONES | JULIA E. CRANE, 


Boston, Mass- ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Normal Classes at Stu 
February, and July- 
during ‘entire season. 


Miss sosEPHINE 
505 Huntington Chambers: 


Director, Potsdam, N. ¥. 


Please mention THE 


FLETCHER Music METHOD » » 


s created a great demand for Musical Kindergarten Methods. 
and because they could not teach my method to teachers, without incurring the criticism of 
Some claim to have originated superior and improved methods. 


Fletcher Musical Association. 


ers, the Fletcher Musical Association has been formed. The object is to promote unity and 
strength of purpose among the teachers, and-to keep every teacher in touch with all new and 
good ideas which bear on the teaching of music to children, 


SIMPLEX AND 
KINDERGARTEN 
WM. CUMMINGS, Dir. 


Guildhall School of Music, 
London 


MADAME HOPEKIRK, Boston 

B. J. LANG, Boston 

LEONARD LIEBLING, New York City 

ALBERT A. MACK, Director St. Mary’s School, Raleigh 
DR. ALBERT FUCHS, Dresden 

DR: HARRIS, Director Hamilton Conservatory of Music 


I have taught the Fletcher Music Method now for 
about three years, with increasing satisfaction as to re- 
sults. It has helped me wonderfully, not only directly 
with my junior pupils, but in broadening and deepen- 
ing all’ my work, and solving many knotty problems 
of teaching. There is nothing one-sided about it—eye, 
ear, fingers, brain, memory, imagination, all are reached 
and made to contribute their share to the general musical 
culture. Further, it is a delight to the children, who 
learn easily, love their classes, and later on their prac- 
tice, finding it no hardship, to the great surprise of 
their parents. 

, ROBERTA GEDDES-HARVEY, Mus. Bac., 

(Trin. College). Organist of St. George’s Church, 

Guelph, Ontario. 


Out of 430 teachers who have 


feel it is my duty to warn the public against 


All of the above-mentioned eight teachers were at one time, without exception, enthusiastic over the Fletcher 
Early in September I shall hold a second Normal Class in San Francisco, 


Class a year at the Bush-Temple Conservatory, Chicago. 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP. 


In connection with this System, 
and for the benefit of its teach- 


A paper edited three times a year for the benefit of the Fletcher music teachers. 


For further particulars, address 


E. A. FLetcuer-Copp 


{ 107 Thorndike Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Home 
Address 


FM OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 


having been called to Germany to place her work in several music schools there, has returned 

he wor masters who acknowledge the superiority of her method of instructing the rudiments of music not 
bringing with her endorsements of ene The fame of this ingenious system and the phenomenal success it has met with in America had reached Europe to 
d conduct a teacher’s normal training class in four of the principal cities in Europe next winter. 


Others from whom Mrs. Dunning has equally as fine letters are: 


Ferrut Busoni. RicHARD BURMEISTER, 

TERESA CARRENO. Of the Dresden Conservatory. 
Ostp GABRILOWITSCH. Pror, BERTRAND Rotu. Hd 
Marx HameBourc. Pror. HERMAN ScHoLtz, 
Epcar STILLMAN KELLEY. 
Grorcz Fercusson. Pror. PAu Leuman Osten, 
ARTHUR ABELL. Of the Ehrlich music school. 
Jutius EpsTetn, formerly of the Vienna Conservatory. 

Dr. J. Locteg, of Franklin College, Dresden. 

Wacer Swayne, Paris. 


This system is not taught by correspondence, as there is too much of 
general knowledge given also which is invaluable to the teachers. Teacher’s 
normal training classes will be held in Chicago, Baltimore and New York 
to accommodate teachers in the locality. 


L. DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, Buffalo, N. 


Burrowes COUR FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY. 


EASTERN ADDRESS F 502 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN ADDRESS, F 47 PARSONS ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


STUDY, 


All music teachers are urged 
to investigate this method. 


GUSTAV _L. BECKER. 


Concert Pianist, Teacher, Composer 


4 large proportion of Mr. Becker’s pupils are themselves teachers. 


Send for circular with press wotices to 


1 West 104th Street - « 


Court pianist to the King of Saxony. 


Y. 


New Yorks City 


2 THE ETUDE 


‘NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS 


HE. text books of this well-known institution are complete, com- 
prehensive and extremely practical from the foundation to the 
completing of each course, and while thoroughly technical, the 
artistic development of each pupil is never lost sight of. Many 
earnest and ambitious students all over the country are being 

guided intelligently, and most of these students believed only in personal instruction 
until the merit of the National Schools of Music was brought to their notice 


A Musical Training of the Highest Order in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Instrumentation, Form and Composition 


National Correspondence Schools of Music 
Carnegie Hall - - - New York 


Unusual Advantages Offered to 
Students in All Parts of the Country 


eS 4 


The Hanchett System of 


CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDY OF 


Miusical Theory 


For Schools, Clubs and Individuals 
Send for Circular 
DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT’S MUSIC SCHOOL 
No. 40 West 85th Street - - - New York City 


The field is wide and ripe, but the 


PERSON who can teach sight singing can have a fine paying class 
every evening in the week 


teachers are few. You can learn my method by correspondence. 
Let me send you a free copy of “THE MUSIC TEACHER,” and that will 
ell you all about it, Don't stay ina rut, Get out! Learn new things! 
Drop your prejudices! DO IT NOW! 


TALI ESEN MORGAN, 1947 Broadway, New York 


ae VIRGIL ocho 

Sept. 19th SCHOOL, 
Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and artistic repertoire. Valuable literature 

free. Results tell. Mrs. A. M, Virgil, Director, Author of “The Virgil Method,” * Melodious Studies and Short Pieces 


(Practical Exercises in Harmony Playing), ete. “ 


(9 WEST SIXTEEN 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE of APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
EDGAR ©. SILVER, President 212 West 59th Street, New York City 


n, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, Kate S. Chit- 
ze Ci Gow, H, Rawlins Baker, McCall Lanham, Felix 
me. Adrienne Remenyi yon Ende, Fannie Greene, Margare, 


TH STREET, NEW _ YORK. 


Send for circulars and catalogues. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean @f the Faculty 
SE 
cp Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


60 Six Weeks’ Course 
FOR TEACHERS 
Including Room and Board. Private 
Lesson. Actual Practice in 


Teaching Piano, Voice and Violin 


Free Scholarships. Send stamp for particulars 


Marks’ Conservatory of Music 
6 West 90th Street - New York 


ADELE JONSSON 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
BERLIN DIPLOMA. 
TERESA CARENO METHOD. 

STUDIO—CARNEGIE HALL. Address care The “ Gains" 
boro” No. 2 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CAN HARMONY BE TAUGHT BY MAIL? 


Do you want to learn to Compose and Arrange Music? If so, 
send 2-cent stamp for trial lesson. Nothing to pay until you 
have had 3 trial Tessons. IP these:lessons do: hot eonvinice you 
that you will succeed—then they are free. Don't write unless 
you have a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of music, and 


mean business. 
Cc. W. WILCOX (Harmonist), 
Mention Tux Erupe. Room 5, World Bldg.. New YorkCity 


STUDIO OF MUSIC 
Miss Helen Esther Wilkinson 


Former pupil of PROF. OSCAR RAIF, Berlin. 
Present pupil of MAITRE ISADORE PHILIPP, Paris. 
(Please send for Catalogue.) 

5948 Germantown Ave., . Germantown, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON Organist Fits Baptist Church 


iladelphia 
cat ‘Teacher of Organ, Piano and Theory 
Organ lessons given on the Three-manual Electric 

at Virst Baptist Church, Pupils prepared. for Charen eed 

tions, Concert Work and for the Examinations of the Americ 

ca.. Guild of Organists. Call or address 


FIRST ‘BAPTIST CHURCH 
Seventeenth St., above Walnut PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia’s Leading Musical College 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music| 
1329-1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


, Private and Class Instruction in all 


Faculty of 55 Artist Teachennnes DY & 


MUSIC, DRAMATIC ART 
DOUERS LANGUAGES 
IANO TU NING 
RESIDENCE DEPARTMENT 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
A sound musical education f 
graduate and normal work. “The eartee, Qundation to post- 
the personal direction of the fellowa ie departments under | 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs ; 
Henry Schradieck 
ani aes A. Clarke, Mus, Doc 
epartment for Public Se ic and i 
has been established under Enach We BatG is supervision 
usicy Public Schools of Philadelphia,» °a"S0" Director of 
Mlustrated Catalogue Free ca 


Corres ici 
| ; Pondence Solicited 
MENTION “THE ETUDE” - 


HUGH A. CLARKE 


MUS. Doc. 


223 
South 38th Street 

LE 

BY ae Philadelphia 


IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, AND 


COMPOSITION 
INCORPORATED 1809 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE of MUSIC 


DEGREES oF 
161 GIRARD ave. ° 
SS ee aeenrenreet  t , 


KH. CHANDLER, ence 


ONFERRED 


TEACHERS!! TEACHERS!! 


SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, AND CONSERVATORIES OF 


MUSIC 


ARE SUPPLIED WITH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THEIR WORK 
PROMPTLY — ECONOMICALLY — SATISFACTORILY 


By THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The unique but reasonable methods of the music years as a publisher, have revolutionized 
supply house of THEO. PRESSER, the out- the music-deeling trade: 
It will pay every one interested in any manner to 


growth of his intimate knowledge as a teacher investigate at first hand the liberal system and 
of their needs, and perfected during twenty policy followed by this house in its efforts to— 


Publish Modern Teaching Material; 

To Give the Best Discounts Possible in Every Case; 

To Allow the Most Satisfactory Terms; 

To Carry a Stock (no matter where published, or by whom) that will 
Contain Everything of Value to Music Teachers and Students; and 

Thus to Aid the Cause of Musical Education and lighten the labors of its followers. 


In the new building, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., lately purchased and remodeled for the best use 
of this iaainess with its six floors carefully planned and stocked with everything needed in the Music Teacher’s work, we 
, 


cannot say too strongly that we are 
Equipped to Supply Every Teacher and School of Music in this Country and Canada 


No matter how small or how large the trade, with everything needed. 


riginal with us) is arranged and carried out on a far more liberal basis than obtainable from any of our imitators. We will 


° 
THE ao SALE PLANS the use and advantages derived from this plan, and the same liberal discounts, even if they desire to place their regular 
gladly allow 


orders elsewhere: 4 7 Orders, Large or Small, receive the same Attention. 
All Oreer ss eee eee eee 
All Orders are Attended to on the Day they are Received. 
All Orders eee eS oe 


M OF DEALING; OUR MANY CATALOGUES, ARE ALL FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
[AL ORDER AND ASK FOR OUR PLANS AND CATALOGUES, AND THUS SAVE TIME. 


A FEW OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


ouR SYSTE 
SEND ATR 


For Classes and for Private Reading 

Edited by W. J. BALTZELL 
Price, $1.75, Illustrated 

Contributions from leading American 
writers. Includes the most approved ideas 
for teaching and studying history, making 
it the BEST TEXT-BOOK on the subject 
from the earliest time to the present day, 
Concise and comprehensive, 


FIRST STUDIES IN 

MUSIC BIOGRAPHY 
AChildren's History of the Classical Period 
Thomas Tapper Price, $1.50 


Standard Graded Course of 
Studies for the Piano 
W. Ss. B. MATHEWS 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 


Dr. WM. MASON 
Four Books. +--+ +-++-+ $1.00 each 
An original system for the development 
of a complete technic, from the beginner 
to the finished artist. Recommended by 
Paderewshi, Foseffy and Lisst and used by 
the foremost American teachers. 


HARMONY 


Dr. H. A. CLARKE 


University of Pennsylvania 


THE STANDARD TEXT-BOOK 
Price, $1.25 


COUNTERPOINT 
Price, $1.00 
THE FIRST YEAR IN THEORY 
O. R. Skinner Price, $0.75 


EAR TRAINING A, E, Heacox 
Price, $0.75 


10 Grades. 10 Books. $1.00 each 


The original course of studies after 
which all others have been copied. We 
invite comparison, 


H. A. Clarke 


SCHETIZKY METHOD 
THESE OF PIANO TECHNIC 


“The Modern Pianist.” Price, $1.50 


Standard studies by the best composers, 
progressively arranged, carefully edited, 
fingered, phrased and annotated. 


UR PUBLICATIONS SENT ON EXAMINATION TO REO HONE ES PERSONS 
REED ORGAN METHOD | TECHNIC AND ART OF | PIANO COLLECTIONS 


oHas Ee SINGING First Parlor Pieces ....... $0.50 
rice, $k. FREDERIC W. ROOT AS ee 


FIRST STEPS IN PIANO 
STUDY 


i) Methodical Sight Singing, 4 Mod D: 
i Theo. Presser, . (;HOOL OF REED ORGAN Hocker OaGR cee nes 0.50 lodern Dance Album..... 250 
meeemniled By used beginners’ in- sol PLAYING Tntgoductory, Lessons in Voice = Musical Pictures (Piano or 
Btruction book, Price, $1.00 Studies compiled by Culture... -.-..+..--5 1.00 Organ) 2.5 on 4: Ree ee 50 


Thirty-two Elementary Song 
Studies, 3 Keys, each ... - 
THE STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF SINGING 
H. W. Greene 
Four Grades, Four Books, each $1.00 


For Conservatory, School and 
Studio Use 


24 Pieces for Small Hands. .50 
Juvenile Duct Player (Piano or 

OPPO) ek es 6s se .50 
Parlor and School Marches. «75 
First Recital Pieces .....- 15 
The Two Pianists, More Diffi- 

cult Duets......-5+7+: 
Master Piecos .....+ +++: 1,00 


Chas. W. Landon 
Four Grades 
Four Books «1 59 gach. 


N PLAYER 

THE Qe Organ Collection 
Compiled by P. W. Orem 
Price, $1.50 


DESC ANALYSES 
RIPTIVE ANALYSES, works 


Edward Baxter Perry 

iti alyzed. 
50 Standard Compositions p29 a5 
A work for every music lover. Price, 81-5 


D oF MUSIC 
ICTIONARY OF nyeK MUSICIANS 
Price, $4-59 

dia of Music 


Br. Hugo Riemann 
The latest Encyclop~ 


A PIANO 


FOR ALL TIME 


—That is practically what the Knabe is—a piano at its 
best, not alone this year and next, but fo: more than 
the proverbial “Lifetime’’—an instrument that will 
give continuous pleasure and satisfaction to its users. 

Like anything that is the standard of comparison, 
the Knabe costs more money in the first place than 
the generality of pianos, but the outlay stops after the 
initial cost. To purchase a Knabe is regarded by 
those who know as an investment of high character 
because of its permanency, and for the reason that the 
dividends come with unfailing regularity in the satis- 
faction afforded by “the world’s best piano.” 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


Thousands of Testimonials 


From Prominent Teachers Everywhere, 
Attest to the Practical Value of the 


Standard Graded 


Course of Studies 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


The leading musical writer and educator of the present time. 


10 Grades 10 Volumes $1.00 Each 


Sheet Music Form, Our usual Discount allowed. 


Standard studies, arranged ia progressive order, selected from the 
best composers, for the cultivation of 


TECHNIC, TASTE and SIGHT READING 


carefully edited, fingered, phrased and annotated, with complete 
directions for the application of Mason’s “System of Touch and 
Technic” for the production of a modern style of playing. 


SEND FOR ANY OR ALL OF THE VOLUMES ON INSPECTION 


When ordering, mention the PRESSER edition, as 
there are other works with similar names on the market. 


THEO. PRESSER 22S Phila., Pa. 


Holds America’s Highest Prize 


BAKEP’S | 
COCOA ann CHOCOLATE 


The Mills from which Millions of American H 
are Supplied with the roa 


FINEST COCOA IN THE WORLD 
4. 6 Highest Awards in 
x Europe and America 


Watter Baker & Co. Limited 


ott. Established 1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Ifina piano you 
value that pure, 
rich, singing qua- 
lity of tone sofasci- 
nating to a music 
lover, the Ivers 
& Pond Piano 
will give you su- 
preme satisfaction, 
And ifin addition 
you havean “eye 
for the beautiful” 
and wish for the 
most tasteful creas 
tions, of the de- 
signers’ art, the 
pianos of this fa~ 
mous make will be 
certain to delight 
you, forin grace of 
outline, chaste simplicity and exquisite beauty they are incomparabl 

If you contemplate buying we should like to send you our New Gel le. 
beautiful half-tone pictures of our 1906 models, the finest musieally and teehee 
somest architecturally we have ever made, and put before youa Propositio: Sane: 
chase thathas seemed attractive to many. Wherever you live we can su n to pur- 


: vali pply you and 
our Easy Payment system greatly lessens the financial inconveni i 
purchase. Write us if interested. ience of a piano 


IVERS & POND PIANO Co, 


141 Boylston Street, Boston 


Itssize, rare = 
a : , musical ie 
and tasteful case design make it ideal for home use one 


have been established 50 YEARS. By our system of payment: 

family in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. “Wa Eee 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your ho. A old 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, me free of 


\ Ose VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO,, 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


